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A PLEA FOR LIBERTY OF 


ForESEEING that we shall be oblig- 
ed, in this present article, to present 
some very unpalatable truths to a 
portion of our readers, we assure 
them in the outset that we do not 
wish unnecessarily to revive unplea- 
sant recollections. 

Facts are facts, however, history is 
history, and truth is truth; and so 
long as we do not cherish a malevo- 
lent spirit, or seek to embitter and en- 
venom the minds of our fellow-men 
against each other, there is no rea- 
son why we should not have liberty 
to speak plainly, even about very 
ugly and very discreditable things. 
On the present occasion, we use this 
liberty in defence of the weak and 
defenceless against tyranny and op- 
pression, in defence of the rights of 
conscience and religious freedom in 
the case of a considerable number of 
persons grossly disregarded and vio- 
lated. The right which we under- 
take to defend is the right to em- 
brace, profess, and practise the Catho- 
lic religion ; and the wrong which we 
wish to contend against is the system 
of domestic and social tyranny by 
which this right is impeded. It may 
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appear to some a very curious state- 
ment, yet we venture to make it boldly, 
that in every part of the world where 
the English race is dominant, Catho- 
lics have been engaged, ever since 
the era of Protestant ascendency, in 
a struggle for liberty of conscience 
against spiritual tyranny, either poli- 
tical, social, or both combined. We 
do not propose to go back to the 
period of penal laws, civil disabili- 
ties, and legal persecution in Great 
Britain and America, just at present. 
This is a chapter in history already 
tolerably well elucidated and likely 
to be still further commented upon in 
the future. We will let it pass, how- 
ever, for the present, and confine our 
view to a more recent period, during 
which, theoretically speaking, in 
England Catholics have enjoyed full 
toleration, and in the United States 
equal liberty with other citizens. 
Notwithstanding this theoretical 
liberty, Catholics have been exposed, 
as every one knows, to outbreaks of 
popular violence, in which their 
blood has been shed, their churches 
and other property burned and de- 
stroyed, and their religion made the 
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object of denunciation, vituperation, 
and ridicule in a wholesale manner. 
The primary cause of this state of 
things is to be found in the repre- 
sentation which Protestant preachers 
and writers have made of the Catho- 
lic religion. On this head we will 
content ourselves with quoting the 
language of a Protestant clergyman, 
the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, of 
Williamsburg, L. I., which we have 
just seen in a report of one of his 
sermons published in the Brooklyn 
Times for March 17th, 1868 : 

“The duty of considering the 
question now submitted to us has 
required me to stand before shelves 
filled with volumes of antipapal 
literature, and to glance from page to 
page of its contents. The character 
of much of that literature is a shame 
and a scandal to the cause in which 
it is uttered. It is full of evil and 
uncharitable talk against Romanists 
and their clergy, and deformed with 
bad temper and bad logic and reck- 
less assertion.” A few sentences 
further on he designates a certain 
class of writers against the Catholic 
religion as the “scurrilous crew of 
antipopery-mongers, who make a 
trade of the prejudices and passions 
of the American public, feeding them 
with vituperation and invective.” 

This description applies to a class 
of writers in England and Ireland 
equally as well as to the class designat- 
ed among ourselves. We pass over 
all that the general body of the Ca- 
tholic clergy and people have had 
to suffer from the general prejudice 
against them created and excited by 
the calumnies and invectives of these 
writers and declaimers against their 
religion. We fix our attention upon 
one point only, what those persons 
have had and still have to suffer 
from this prejudice who have become 
Catholics from conviction and choice, 
or who have wished to do so, and 
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would have done so, had they not 
been deterred by the violent opposi- 
tion they have encountered. 

In England, a little stream of re- 
conversion began to set back to the 
ancient church during the cruel and 
despotic reign of Elizabeth, which 
continued to run during several suc- 
ceeding reigns, but at last was eith- 
er totally or almost dried up. Its 
source received a new supply through 
the influence of the French clergy 
who were refugees in England, and 
at length the current began to flow 
more fully and strongly than ever, 
Within the last twenty-five years the 
movement of return to Catholic 
unity has been steadily progressing, 
until it has become so considerable 
as to attract universal attention, and 
awaken general anxiety concerning 
its probable results. In the United 
States, a few rare and isolated in- 
stances of conversion occurred from 
time to time during the early part of 
the present century, which have be- 
come much more numerous within 
the past twenty-five years, from va- 
rious causes which need not 
specify. At present, there are pro- 
bably fifty thousand converts within 
the fold of the Catholic Church of 
this Republic, a great many more who 
would gladly become Catholics if 
there were no sacrifices to be made 
in order to do so, and an indefinite 
number of persons who are more or 
less favorably predisposed toward the 
Catholic religion or partially con- 
vinced of its truth. From the first 
day on which these strayed children 
of the holy Mother Church began to 
retrace their steps to her blessed fold 
to the present moment, there has 
been essentially the same story to 
tell of the disregard and violation of 
that liberty of conscience and right 
of religious freedom which Protes- 
tants have been so loudly proclaim- 
ing ever since they have had exis- 
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tence. In the earlier period of this 
disastrous epoch, some have suffered 
a literal martyrdom, and all along, 
down to the present time, many 
others have endured a moral martyr- 
dom which is perhaps harder to bear 
as well as more lingering in its 
agony. Very many have needed a 
virtue and constancy truly heroic or 
bordering on the heroic, in order to 
nerve themselves to the sacrifices and 
to push through the opposition which 
they have been forced to encounter as 
the condition of becoming members 
of the Catholic Church and following 
the voice of their reason and con- 
science. 

Those whose memory goes back 
over the last twenty or twenty-five 
years, can recall the storm of indig- 
nation and obloquy evoked by the 
first remarkable conversions which 
took place as the sequel of the Ca- 
tholicizing movement originating at 
Oxford. As a general rule, the con- 
verts in England, even though be- 
longing to the highest classes in so- 
ciety, including the nobility, and well 
known for their exemplary moral 
character, found themselves ostra- 
cized from the circles in which they 
had been wont to move, shunned 
by their most intimate friends, in 
many instances excluded from in- 
tercourse wholly or in great mea- 
sure with the members of their own 
families. Some persons of high 
rank were obliged to go abroad, in 
order to find the society of persons 
of their own class which they need- 
ed for themselves and their families. 
Itwas the same in our own country. A 
convert to the Catholic Church found 
himself treated as an individual who 
had abjured Christianity, engaged in 
a conspiracy against his country and 
the human race, or as if he had been 
detected in perjury or forging notes. 
Every one was speculating upon the 
motives and cause of his strange 
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conduct, as they have been recently 
in England upon the Rev. Mr. 
Speke’s sudden disappearance and 
mysterious rambles. Insanity was 
the most frequent and the most 
charitable reason assigned for an 
act generally considered as_utter- 
ly unreasonable and disreputable. 
Some were excluded from the 
bosoms of their own families ; some 
were disinherited by those whose 
heirs of blood they would have been ; 
and others, who were helpless, de- 
pendent persons, were thrown upon 
the world by near and rich relations, 
who had hitherto supported them, 
and would gladly have continued to 
do so had they consented to smo- 
ther their consciences. Some have 
been thrown out of business and 
employment, reduced to straits in 
order to gain a living, or even to ex- 
treme poverty and suffering. We 
do not allude now to those Protes- 
tant clergymen with families who 
have resigned their benefices in the 
Church of England, or given up their 
salaried offices in the Protestant 
Churches of the United States. The 
sacrifices made by these individuals, 
although very great, were unavoidably 
necessary, and cannot be attributed 
to any injustice or illiberality in the 
Protestant community. But we refer 
to those cases where persons have been 
deserted and abandoned by those 
on whose previous good-will, patron- 
age, or custom they had been depen- 
dent for the means of gaining their 
living, for no other reason than the 
simple fact of their becoming Catho- 
lics. We may add to these more 
serious matters the infinitude of 
petty grievances and annoyances to 
which many persons are subjected 
by their relatives and friends. Their 
religion is attacked and ridiculed, 
without regard to the proprieties of 
polite intercourse, as if a Catholic 
were out of the category of persons 
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whose convictions and sentiments 
are entitled to respect. Obstacles 
are placed in the way of their fulfill- 
ing the duties of their religion. Their 
children are enticed to eat meat on 
days of abstinence, to attend Protes- 
tant churches, to read anticatholic 
books, to shun the society of Catho- 
lics, without regard to the conscience 
of the child or the authority of the 
parent. Every possible influence is 
brought to bear upon them to make 
them feel that their religion places 
them at a social disadvantage, and 
that Protestantism is more genteel 
and respectable. In short, if we try 
to imagine the state of things which 
converts to Christianity had to strug- 
gle with in Rome and the gentile 
world after the laws had ceased to 
persecute, but before the Christian 
religion had ceased to be a despised 
and unpopular religion, we shall have 
a very good counterpart of the pre- 
sent condition of Catholic converts 
in England and the United States. 
The trials and difficulties of those 
who are on the way to the Catholic 
Church are even greater than those 
which have to be encountered after- 
ward. Not to speak of the interior 
trials which are necessarily involved 
in the process of conversion, even for 
those who are perfectly free and in- 
dependent, or even placed under in- 
fluences which facilitate the transi- 
tion to Catholicity, there are exterior 
difficulties in the case of most per- 
sons of the gravest and most distress- 
ing nature. Besides the opposition 
of relatives and friends, in the shape 
of argument, entreaty,expostulation, 
sorrowful disapprobation, which is 
the more painful and the harder to 
be overcome the more kind and af- 
fectionate it is in manner and spirit, 
the dread of wounding and grieving 
those who are dearest and most re- 
spected, disappointing their hopes 
and incurring their displeasure, 
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there is often to be encountered the 
might of spiritual tyranny, the vio- 
lence of a parent’s or husband’s des- 


worse to be borne than would bea 
summary trial and execution. Un- 
happily, these trials are often too 
great for the courage of those who 
have received the inward vocation to 
the Catholic faith, and who are re- 
quired to undergo so much if they 
would follow it. Some are afraid of 
losing caste, some of being turned 
out of doors, some of losing their 
livelihood ; others are afraid of en 
couniering the anger and reproaches 
of their friends, or the scorn and cal 
umny of the world, or the loss of 
popularity. There are those who are 
deterred by their dainty and fastidi- 
ous dislike of mingling with the poor, 
and who cannot bring themselves to 
go toachurch which is humble or 
mean in its appearance, to receive 
the sacraments from a priest of un- 
polished exterior. But these last 
have themselves only to blame, al- 
though we may commiserate their 
weakness, and lay the chief blame of 
it on the false maxims prevalent in 
the community at large. 

It would be easy to cite numerous 
instances in illustration of all that we 
have just said upon this subject, from 
personal knowledge or the testimony 
of others ; and if it were possible for 
the complete history of the conver- 
sions to the Catholic Church which 
have occurred during the last quarter 
of a century to be written and pub- 
lished, it would be, for the most part, 
only an extensive commentary upon 
the statements we have made. Even 
then the saddest part of the story 
must remain untold, unless all those 
who have been deterred from obey- 
ing the voice of conscience could be 
induced to publish their confessions 
to the world, and those who have 
died in perplexity and distress for 
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the want of those sacraments which 
their own cowardice or the refusal of 
their friends prevented them from 
receiving, could come back from the 
grave to add their testimony to that 
of the living. 

The writer of these pages was ac- 
quainted with a gentleman of emi- 
nent position in the world, who was 
for a long time a Catholic at heart, 
and who on his death-bed desired to 
see a priest with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted, that he might re- 
ceive the last sacraments from his 
hands. This priest, who was a man 
of the greatest dignity of character 
and universally venerated in the com- 
munity, called at the house several 
times, was politely received, but never 
permitted to see the dying man. When 
the poor old man perceived his last 
hour drawing near, he called his faith- 
ful Irish nurse to his bedside, as the 
only true friend to whom he could 
open his grief, and confided to her 
the sorrow that was darkening his dy- 
ing moments. He told her that he 
desired to see a priest, to make his 
confession and to receive the last 
sacraments, but that his request was 
denied, so that he had given up all 
hope of his salvation, and believed 
himself doomed to die in despair. 
The good girl comforted and soothed 
him, assured him that he need not 
distrust the mercy of God, and ex- 
plained to him that in his case a per- 
fect contrition for his sins would suf- 
fice for their full remission. He 
begged of her to teach him how to 
make the acts of faith, hope, charity, 
and contrition, to recite prayers by 
his side, and to help him to prepare 
for death. She did so, and through 
her holy ministrations his soul was 
tranquillized, so that he died in peace. 

The writer was once sent for by a 
man of unusual intelligence and plain, 
respectable standing, who was in re- 
duced circumstances, and dying of a 
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slow consumption. He learned from 
the lips of this man that he had been 
for some time perfectly convinced of 
the truth of the Catholic religion, and 
was satisfied that it was his duty to 
be received into the church. Never- 
theless, it was impossible to persuade 
him to act on his convictions, be- 
cause he was sure that the assistance 
of certain societies, upon which his 
family depended, would be withdrawn. 
He hoped to recover, and promised 
that, if he did, he would profess his 
faith openly ; but we never heard any- 
thing more from him, and have never 
heard the conclusion of his sad his- 
tory. 

It is but a few months since a young 
widow lady, a convert, was turned out 
of house and home, not very far from 
our own city, after the decease of her 
father, with whom she had been resi- 
ding, by her own brother, for the sole 
reason that he did not wish to live in 
the same house with a papist. We 
will not multiply instances ; but they 
will rise up in abundance before the 
memories of many who will read these 
pages ; and if a recording angel could 
take down what will be remembered, 
thought, and felt by all whose eyes 
will peruse these lines, they would be 
transformed from a brief and tame 
summary into a whole volume of liv- 
ing and pathetic interest far surpass- 
ing the most thrilling tales of fiction. 
Tears will be shed, sad memories will 
throng upon many minds, many hearts 
will ache, we are assured, over the 
words we are writing in perfect calm- 
ness and composure, and without any 
direct intention of awakening emo- 
tion. Some will think of trials past, 
some of trials present, and others will 
recall to mind their own weakness 
and timidity in the hour when they 
were tried and found wanting. There 
are many others, however, and will 
be many more hereafter, to whom this 
plea for the liberty of conscience will 
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be, as we cordially trust, not merely 
a subject of personal interest, but also 
a practical help in surmounting their 
difficulties. We allude to those who 
are now turning or who will hereafter 
turn their faces wistfully toward the 
Catholic Church, but have first to 
overcome the obstacles we have de- 
scribed above before they can enter 
its portal. For this class of persons 
we have the most profound sentiment 
of pity and sympathy. The rich and 
independent, the able-minded and 
able-bodied, who can take care of 
themselves, men who can assert their 
own rights, and those generous youths 
to whom a glorious career is open in 
the priesthood, do not claim our sym- 
pathy, for they do not need it. But 
we pity the helpless and dependent ; 
those who struggle with poverty and 
live on the bounty of others, delicate, 
gentle women, and all the weak, fee- 
ble children of God who would fain 
follow their conscience if they were 
let alone and not interfered with, but 
who shrink back appalled when it is 
a question of nerving themselves to 
meet opposition and push their way 
through trials. It seems to us that 
there is something hard and cruel be- 
yond all other forms of tyranny in 
that usurped, unjust despotism which 
is exercised over these tender con- 
sciences. What can be a more odious 
or flagrant violation of all right and 
justice than to attempt to crush a con- 
science by force, to quell it by threats, 
to wear it out by opposition, to stifle 
it by fear, or to lure it by selfish, tem- 
poral interests? All will answer this 
question alike, and admit, at least in 
theory, the wrong that lies in the at- 
tempt of any person to violate the 
rights of any other person’s con- 
science. The only point really open 
to discussion is, What constitutes a 
violation of just and rightful liberty 
of conscience? The question respect- 
ing the right or expediency of en- 
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forcing obedience to the dictates of 
conscience and the fulfilment of cer- 
tain moral obligations is quite a dif. 
ferent one, though closely related to 
the antecedent question. We cannot, 
in arguing with non-Catholics on these 
points, assume the truth of Catholic 
principles, or urge any consideration 
which necessarily presupposes the 
Catholic religion to be the true one. 
Of course, in the last analysis, we 
must come back upon the fundamen- 
tal principle that the law of God is 
supreme and must be obeyed at all 
hazards, let come what will. No mat- 
ter what human laws, what private in- 
terests, what dreadful penalties, may 
stand in the way, God must be obey- 
ed, conscience must be followed, duty 
must be done. The authority of the 
state must be braved, human affec- 
tions must be disregarded, life must 
be sacrificed, when loyalty to the 
truth and to the will of God requires 
it. Those who reject the authority 
of the Catholic Church, however, do 
not admit that the Catholic law is 
the law of God ; and we must there- 
fore either make our sole issue with 
them on this precise point of the truth 
of the Catholic doctrine, which is the 
same thing as a declaration of perpe- 
tual war, or we must find some mid- 
dle term common to both, upon which 
the peace of social relations can be 
settled and the mutual rights and li- 
berties of conscience be secured. We 
are obliged, therefore, to waive all 
claim of right and liberty to practise 
the Catholic religion, which is based 
on its positive truth, so far as this 
argument is concerned, and to pre- 
sent only such claims as a fair-minded 
person, whether Protestant, Jew, or 
infidel, may admit as just and rea- 
sonable, without changing in the least 
his own particular opinions. It is 
not to be expected that all our argu- 
ments will be equally applicable to 
every class of persons, whatever their 
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religious opinions may be ; but we will 
endeavor to furnish at least one or 
two for each of the principal classes 
into which the non-Catholic commu- 
nity is divided. If some of our Ca- 
tholic readers are offended by our 
seeming to take a tone too apologetic 
and defensive, we beg them to re- 
member that the early Christian apo- 
logists were not ashamed to do the 
like. They vindicated the Christians 
of their own time from such accusa- 
tions as worshipping an ass’s head and 
drinking the blood of infants. It is 
painful and humiliating to be obliged 
to vindicate ourselves from gross cal- 
umnies ; but it is an act of charity to- 
ward those who are deceived by these 
calumnies, and still more toward 
these helpless and defenceless per- 
sons who must suffer from them. 

We begin on the lowest possible 
ground by affirming that a person in 
becoming a Catholic commits no of- 
fence against the laws of morality or 
against the civil and social laws 
commonly recognized among non- 
Catholics. There is no treason 
against society, no offence against 
domestic rights, no repudiation of 
any moral duties or obligations, noth- 
ing to make a person a bad citizen, a 
bad neighbor, a bad husband, wife, 
or child. ‘There is no disobedience 
against any lawful external authority 
which has any right to inflict any 
penalties affecting a person’s social 
or civil rights. There is no reason, 
therefore, why a person who em- 
braces the Catholic religion should 
be treated by his acquaintances or 
society in general as a criminal, and 
made to suffer in his social and do- 
mestic relations. In our heteroge- 
neous society, everything is tolerated 
which is not contra bonos mores. 
That which strikes at the order and 
peace of the ‘natural relations bind- 
ing us together in society cannot be 
tolerated even on the pretext of 
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liberty of conscience or opinion 
Therefore, Mormonism has no rights 
under our laws, and ought not to be to- 
lerated, and Mohammedanism could 
not be tolerated. If the Catholic 
Church were really what it has been 
represented to be by many, it could 
not claim liberty or even toleration in 
non-Catholic states. But it is not 
what its enemies have represented it 
to be. A person who becomes a 
consistent Catholic will be a good 
citizen and respect the laws. He 
will be faithful to his social and do- 
mestic duties, and strictly observant 
of all moral obligations. It is not 
the spirit of the Catholic religion to 
introduce discord or trouble into 
families or societies, or to interfere 
with any just and lawful rights. The 
only annoyance which can arise will 
be the annoyance which persons 
wishing to violate the natural laws 
will meet with from the conscientious 
observance of morality by the Catho- 
lic party. Suppose a Catholic lady 
wishes to go to Mass, to confession, 
to devote a part of her time to medi- 
tation or charitable works? Does 
that necessarily interfere with the 
perfect fulfilment of all her duties to- 
ward her family and society? Is it 
any greater liberty than that which 
women generally expect to be con- 
ceded to them, and which they take 
at any rate, whether it is granted 
with a good or a bad grace? Let 
the question be decided by the actual 
conduct of those who have become 
Catholics in their relations with others 
who are not of their faith, and we 
are not afraid of the judgment which 
candid and fair judges will render. 
Certainly, then, they ought to enjoy 
the same liberty which is conceded 
to those who profess any other form 
of religion not contrary to the re- 
ceived standard of good morals, and 
to those who profess none at all. 
Those who profess the latitudinarian 
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opinion that all religions are alike, 
and who claim unbounded liberty of 
opinion for all, ought to be the first 
to give to Catholics the full benefit of 
this privilege. 

With those who are more strongly 
attached to their own form of religion 
and hold it to be the only true one, 
the case is somewhat more difficult. 
Such persons may say that a person 
brought up in what they call the 
true, Evangelical, reformed faith, or 
in the pure, apostolical, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, especially if he 
has been a communicant, and most 
of all if he has been a minister, is an 
apostate from his faith as a Chris- 
tian, a renouncer of his baptism, and 
therefore a criminal before God and 
the church, if he, to use their lan- 
guage, becomes a Romanist. Let it 
be so. When argument and persua- 
sion have been tried and have failed, 
let the church pronounce her spiritual 
censures on the disobedient member. 
We cannot complain of that. Let 
him be canonically deposed if he 
is a minister. We cannot complain 
of that, either. But is there any rea- 
son why our Evangelical or High- 
Church friends should think it neces- 
sary or expedient to proceed any 
further? Suppose they do regard 
the person in question as a delin- 
quent and as an unfortunate dupe of 
error and delusion. Will our Evan- 
gelical friends affirm the principle 
that none but the elect are entitled 
to the rights and privileges arising 
out of natural and social relations? 
Will our High-Church friends affirm 
the same, substituting for the elect, 
consistent members of their own com- 
munion? If not, we cannot see why 
they may not allow Catholics the 
same indulgence which they concede 
to sinners, heretics, and infidels. We 
put them the plain question, whether 
they have any right to interfere with 
the conscience and the religion of an- 
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other, or to use any kind of coercion 
or persecution against any one, what- 
ever may be the relation in which he 
stands toward them. Some of them 
may perhaps deny that a well-in- 
structed member of that which they 
deem to be the true church can be- 
come a Catholic conscientiously and 
sincerely. But suppose it is so. 
Where is the authority to compel him 
to fulfil his conscientious obligations 
of a purely spiritual nature? We are 
not now speaking of young children 
who have not attained: to years of 
full discretion, over whom parents 
certainly have an authority which 
must be respected. But, apart from 
this exception, what authority can be 
claimed for enforcing any religious 
obligation by any other means than 
an appeal to the conscience itself? 
If there are any who really think 
there is a right of excommunication 
in their church which extends so far 
as to exclude a person from his pri- 
vileges as a member of society, and 
to reduce him to the state of one who 
is vitandus, or an outcast to be shun- 
ned by all, we only desire that they 
will act out their doctrine impartially 
and universally. Is it not, at least, 
inexpedient to appeal to it in the pre- 
sent state of society, while no kind 
of disability is contracted by those 
who profess the principles of Bishop 
Colenso or Herbert Spencer? 

The case may be supposed of per- 
sons, influenced by no ill feeling at 
all, who would desire to withdraw 
from all intimacy with relatives or 
acquaintances who have joined the 
Catholic Church, on the ground that 
their conversation and influence may 
be dangerous to young persons in 
the family. Such a motive as this 
we can respect, for we can and must 
respect fidelity to conscience, even 
when it is an erroneous conscience 
which is followed. Moreover, no one 
is bound to keep up any intimate re- 
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lations which transcend the bounds 
of ordinary courtesy with any per- 
sons outside the immediate family cir- 
cle, unless it is agreeable to himself 
todo so. But what is to be said of 
those who, on a plea of conscience, 
sunder the closest bonds of nature, 
or threaten to do so? ~Wecan easily 


understand that a Jew, a Puritan, an 
old-fashioned Lutheran, a Presbyte- 
rian, or an English Churchman might 
be so thoroughly absorbed in his re- 
ligion, and so intense in his attach- 


ment to it, that the conversion of a 
wife or child to the Catholic Church 
would be a far worse blow to his af- 
fections, and a more blighting disap- 
pointment to his hopes, than would 
be the sudden death of either one, 
however tenderly loved. An intelli- 
gent Jewish gentleman once told the 
writer of this article that he was de- 
terred from receiving Christian bap- 
tism by the fear of causing the death 
of his aged father ; and this is not an 
unusual instance either among the 
descendants of the ancient Phari- 
sees or the adherents of the “ strait- 
of Protestant Christians. 
In such cases, where no softening of 
the temper and no modification of 
the mental condition takes place, 
there is no room for argument. The 
word of our Lord must be fulfilled— 
that he came not to bring peace, but 
a sword. One who has to choose 
between submission to the will of an- 
other and the disruption of the most 
sacred human ties, must choose the 
latter when the former involves the 
violation of a certain and known law 
ofGod. There is, therefore, no other 
course open to a Catholic in such a 
case except the one of professing and 
practising the Catholic religion open- 
ly, without regard to consequences. 
If they are excluded from their homes 
and abandoned by their friends, 
they must try to bear it patiently. 
We would scorn to appeal to the 


est sects 
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mere sentiment of human pity or to 
the maxims of indifferentism, in argu- 
ing with any man who should say 
that his religious principles require 
him to banish a wife, a son, or a 
daughter out of his house. It is our 
opinion, however, that in most in- 
stances, after persons have had time 
for cool reflection, they will not de- 
liberately affirm that their religious 
principles do require these harsh 
measures. No one will pretend that 
they require or authorize any kind of 
tyrannical or vexatious persecution, 
or an abandonment of those who 
have a natural claim to protection to 
poverty and suffering. We are dis- 
posed to think that prejudice, passion, 
wounded pride, and similar causes 
have a great deal to do with the line 
of conduct alluded to. And one 
good reason for thinking so is the fact 
that so many firm and consistent 
Protestants, and even bishops or 
other clergymen of standing, have 
acted differently, and have treated 
Catholic converts even of their own 
families with kindness and courtesy. 

We have supposed hitherto that 
we were arguing with a person who 
would not admit that a convert from 
the religion he himself professes can 
be sincere and conscientious. It is 
impossible, however, to sustain such 
a position on any ground which the 
majority of intelligent non-Catholics 
will admit to be reasonable ; for it 
can be sustained only by one of three 
arguments. First, that the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit gives to the 
individual reason an infallible cer- 
tainty of the truth of some one form 
of anticatholic belief. Or, second, 
that some such form is at least made 
morally certain by rational evidence 
of such a kind as to exclude all pro- 
bability that the Catholic religion may 
be true. Or, third, that some certain 
and unerring authority, to which one 
is bound to submit his private judg- 
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ment, exists in one of the several com- 
munions Calling itself the true church 
of God. The first argument cannot 
be brought into the forum of discus- 
sion, because there is no certain, ex- 
ternal test by which it can be proved 
that such an illumination exists, or 
by whom among various claimants it 
is possessed. ‘The second is refuted 
by the simple fact that so many intel- 
ligent and learned persons are con- 
vinced by the Catholic arguments. 
The third is refuted by the fact that 
no one of the churches claims infal- 
libility. High-Churchmen claim a 
teaching authority for their commu- 
nion, but it is not claimed by their 
church itself in any such sense as to 
exclude the right and duty of testing 
its claims and doctrines by private 
judgment on the Scriptures. Those 
who make the claim of authority in 
behalf of this church do not pretend 
that it is more than a portion of the 
universal church, and therefore, by the 
very claim they put forth, directly 
suggest and provoke an examination 
of the question what the universal 
church really teaches. ‘The most 
learned and eminent theologians 
among them distinctly assert that the 
doctrines of the Church of England 
must be interpreted in conformity 
with the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. Will any reasonable person, 
then, pretend that one may not exa- 
mine all the evidence that can be ad- 
duced to prove what that teaching 
is ; or that he may not conscientiously 
and sincerely adopt the conclusion 
that this teaching is really identical 
with the doctrine of the Roman 
Church? We may cite here the judg 
ment of Dr. Johnson, who was a 
staunch Episcopalian, upon this point. 
Boswell relates it in these words: 
“Sir William Scott informs me that he 
heard Johnson say, ‘A man who is con- 
verted from Protestantism to popery 
may be sincere. He parts with no- 
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thing: he is only superadding to what 
he already had. But a convert from 
popery to Protestantism gives up so 
much of what he has held as sacred 
as anything he retains ; there is so 
much /aceration of mind in sucha con- 
version that it can hardly be sincere 
and lasting.’”* In truth, every form 
of dogmatic and positive Protestant- 
ism presents its lines of fracture from 
the great mass of Christendom so 
conspicuously to the eye, that it is ab- 
surd to pretend that its relation to 
that mass is not a thing to be exami- 
ned and judged of by every one who 
is capable of judging for himself, that 
is, by every one who is responsible to 
his conscience and to God for his be 

lief upon those doctrines affirmed by 
the Catholic Church and denied by 
his own detached body. An old 

fashioned, strict Israelite can make 
a far more plausible claim for autho- 
rity over the conscience in behalf of 
the synagogue, than any Protestant 
can make for his church. ‘The Jew- 
ish hierarchy had once authority from 
God, and has only been superseded 
by the sovereign authority of Jesus 
Christ. We cannot argue with him, 
therefore, that a Jew who renounces 
Judaism violates no obligation of 
conscience toward a lawful authority, 
except by adducing the evidence that 
Jesus is the Messias foretold by the 
prophets. Upon his own premises he 
must regard sucha person as an apos- 
tate and a rebel. The only reason 
which could have any weight with 
him, why he should continue to show 
the same kindness to a member of 
his family who had been baptized as 
before, would be, that it is better to 
leave such a case to the judgment of 
God, and refrain from an exercise of 
severity which could do no good, but 
rather aggravate the difficulty. The 
majority of Jews at present are, how- 


* Boswell’s Yohnson. Edit. Balt., Bond, 1356, p- 168 
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ever, rationalists. They place the 


essence of religion in mere Theism 
and natural morality, regarding the 
peculiarities of Judaism as acciden- 


tals. On their own ground, there- 
fore, they can have no excuse for ob- 
truding any claim of Judaism over 
the reason, conscience, or private 
iudgment of any of their number. 
Take away a divinely appointed, in- 
» authority, and in all matters 

of purely religious belief and prac- 
tice each individual is in possession 
of full liberty, for the right use of 
which he is responsible only to God. 
Moreover, in matters of positive, dog- 
matic doctrine, the majority of non- 
Catholics acknowledge that only pro- 
bability is attainable. Logic and good 
sense have brought them to this con- 
clusion as contained in the premises 
with which they started. But in ques- 
tions of probability and matters of 
pinion, persons of equal sincerity 
nd conscientiousness may differ. 
We are certain that this will be ad- 
mitted as an axiom by our non-Ca 
tholic readers. But if this be so, 
those who profess to be convinced of 
the truth of Catholic doctrines ought 
to be regarded as sincere and con- 
scientious, which we think most of our 
non-Catholic friends will also admit. 
Every one must see, then, how con- 
trary to every right and honorable 
principle it is to attempt to act on 
the minds of those who desire to be- 
come Catholics by any other means 
than argument and persuasion. How 
dangerous, how unjust, how mean it 
isto strive to terrify or wheedle them 
into a forced acquiescence in the will 
of others through human and worldly 
motives! It would be almost an in- 
sult to our readers to argue this point 
gravely. Those who follow the prin- 
ciples of Demas in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
and are in favor of religion 

only when she walks in silver slip- 
pers, will not publicly avow and de- 
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fend any such base maxims, or main- 
tain seriously that their great objec- 
tion to the Catholic religion is, that 
it is not sufficiently genteel. Even 
the Mew York Herald flouts scorn- 
fully the religion of velvet cushions, 
which makes the e/ect to consist solely 
of the é/ite of society. 

But at last we come at what is the 
real gravamen of the complaint against 
Catholics on the part of those who 
are disposed to be fair and kindly. 
It is not that we hold certain doc- 
trines as opinions, or adopt certain 
modes of worship as suited to our 
taste. This could be allowed with- 
out difficulty as our undoubted right, 
provided we would admit that the 
Catholic Church is only the best 
and most perfect among several 
forms of religion. But we maintain 
its exclusive truth and legitimacy, 
and proclaim it to be the only way 
of salvation. It is unpleasant for 
one to have his wife, or children, or 
near friends, look upon him as a 
person excluded from communion 
with them in spiritual things and 
out of the way of salvation. Very 
true! But what does this prove? 
It proves that the ideal of society is 
only actualized in religious unity. 
It makes no difference what your 
ideal is, whether it is something 
purely natural, or, under some form, 
supernatural. There must be unity 
either in some negative or some po- 
sitive form. That is, there must be 
something to give those who are 
closely connected on the earth the 
same idea of the tendency and end 
of this earthly life, and of the future 
life which is to succeed it. Yet we 
find that society is not in this ideal 
state among us. It is impossible 
for Catholics to sacrifice their con- 
victions and violate the dictates of 
their conscience, for the sake of a 
unity which they believe to be echime- 
rical. We believe that it is only the 
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Catholic religion which can bring 
society to its ideal perfection, and 
therefore we shall, for this reason, as 
well as for higher ones, do all in our 
power to make it universal. Proba- 
bly our Evangelical friends await the 
millennium, and other classes of the 
religious community await the uni- 
versal triumph of some kind of church 
of the future, while the sceptics look 
for a millennium of science and com- 
mon sense. Meanwhile, it is proba- 
ble that some time must elapse be- 
fore any such epoch shall arrive, and 
we mustlive together in all manner of 
political and social relations. It is 
only by a jealous regard for the per- 
sonal religious liberty of every indi- 
vidual that we can live together in 
peace and harmony. Is it not, then, 
better that, if we cannot immediately 
heal all the wounds of society, we 
should at least alleviate them as 
much as possible, awaiting a more 
radical cure at a future time ? 

We have already, in a former arti- 


cle, expressed our views upon this 


Benediction. 


point sufficiently, so that we need 
not dwell upon it any longer at pre- 
sent. Happily, these are the views 
which are practically carried out in 
a great number of cases, and are 
gaining ground more and more. The 
state of things we have described js 
becoming ameliorated even in Eng- 
land, but much more in our own 
country. If the just, honorable, and 
rational temper of the best class of 
non-Catholic Americans toward the 
Catholic religion and its members 
were universal, and all persons dis- 
posed to become Catholics were 
treated with the same delicate re- 
spect for their liberty of conscience 
which some have experienced, there 
would be no occasion for this recla- 
mation in behalf of that liberty. 
Those of our readers who can class 
themselves under this category may 
understand, therefore, that with them 
we have no controversy; but are com- 
bating an enemy as hostile to their 
own domestic and social peace and 
well-being as to our own. 
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“WE go so far, and with so much trouble, to obtain the blessings of certain holy persons, and of the hol 
father the pope; yet here is the Lord of saints, and the God of whom Pius IX. is only the vicegerent, ar d we 
cannot intermit our socialities or forego our ease to receive his blessing !”” E. A. S. 


THE INVITATION. 


THE balmy May is breathing on the air, 

The rich, red sun sinks slowly down the west. 
Come forth, dear soul, and be an honored guest : 
One doth invite thee to his house all fair ; 

One great and good, this eve, doth wait thee there. 
Nay, nay, not that dear friend whose hand hath prest 
So oft thy own ; not any ruler blest, 

Of happiest clime : a nobler friendship share. 

Ah! no; no poet doth such kindness move ; 

No wise, nor good, nor grand, nor holy, whom 
The race reveres : a better friend would prove 
His love ; a greater asks thee to his home. 

Within the tabernacle of his love, 

The Lord of heaven awaits thee: wilt thou come? 
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NELLIE NETTERVILLE; OR, ONE OF THE 


CHAPTER IX, 


To this proposition Nellie joyfully 
assented, and he led the way accord- 
ingly up a rocky path winding west- 
ward toward the cliffs. Once or 
twice he turned as if to give her aid, 
but Nellie skipped like a young kid 
from rock to rock, exulting in her 
independence ; and, finding that she 
declined assistance, he went on in 
silence until they reached a point 
among the cliffs, high enough to give 
them a full sea view toward the west. 

The Atlantic lay beneath them, 
rolling in its mighty volume of deep 
waters, and dashing them against the 
cliffs below with the strength and 
calmness of a sleepy giant. Nellie 
had often seen the sea, that narrow 


strip of water, namely, which separat- 
ed her own birth-home from the birth- 
place of her kindred; but of the 


mighty ocean, with its thousand 
voices coming up from the deep 
caves below, its murmurings and 
whisperings, its infinite variety of 
tints and aspects, its lights and sha- 
dows, its clear green depths and crys- 
tal purity, such as no smaller sheet 
of water can ever boast of, she had 
never even dreamed before ; and as 
her eye roamed over the smooth ex- 
panse until it reached that uttermost 
point where sea and sky seem to 
blend together, a sense of vastness 
and power fell upon her soul which 
almost oppressed her. For a few 
minutes Roger watched her as she 
stood there in hushed and breathless 
admiration, but just as the silence 
was beginning to be oppressive he 
broke in by saying, softly, “Yes, 
yes! it is all bright, and smooth, and 
shining now ; but I have stood here 
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on an autumn evening, and watched 
it when it was black and swollen, 
brimful beneath the coming storm— 
when the wind seemed almost a liv- 
ing power—a thing to be seen as 
well as felt—as it swept over that 
mighty mass of waters, mingling its 
hoarse voice with theirs, and forcing 
on their waves, as a general forces 
on his troops, until it dashed them 
in a very frenzy of fruitless valor 
against the beetling cliffs beneath us. 
And, in truth, I almost prefer it in 
those moods,” he added, like one 
thinking his own thoughts aloud ; 
“for then it looks simply like what 
it is, a huge monster ever greedy for 
its prey, whereas, now, in this lazy 
sunshine, it seems to me nothing 
more or less than a great smiling 
treachery, wooing its victims toward 
it, only that it may afterward the 
more thoroughly engulf them.” 

“It is a great, beautiful terror, 
even as it is to-day,” said Nellie 
breathlessly. ““What a height we 
are above it! It makes me giddy 
only to look down ?” 

“Do not look, then,” said Roger 
anxiously, “but rather turn inward 
toward yonder isle, which is only se- 
parated from the mainland by a nar- 
row strip of water. There are cliffs 
upon that island which look westward 
over the ocean and rise eighteen 
hundred feet above it, and the inha- 
bitants will tell you that, when the 
weather is calm enough, you can see 
from thence, at the setting of the sun, 
the ‘Hy Brysail’—the enchanted 
isle, the ‘ Tir-na-n’oge,’ or land of 
eternal youth and beauty, to which 
death and sorrow never come, and 
where (so the old legend tells us) a 
hundred years of this mortal life pass 
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swiftly as a single day. Few, as you 
may well suppose, are the favored 
mortals who have ever reached it, 
and fewer still, if any, who have ever 
come back to tell the tale of their 
adventures.” 

“It is a pretty legend,” said Nel- 
lie, straining her eyes over the ocean 
as earnestly as though she seriously 
expected to discover the fairy island 
of which he spoke floating on its bo- 
som. “Have you ever really seen any- 
thing like land in that direction?” 

“Tf you choose, we can go some of 
these days on a voyage of discovery,” 
said Roger, smiling at her serious- 
ness ; “only, if we do find ‘ Hy-Bry- 
sail,’ I warn you that we shall have 
to stay there. Such is the law by 
which adventurers to its shores are 
bound. It does not seem a hard 
law either, does it? Would you ob- 


ject to it, Mistress Netterville? to 
be young and beautiful for ever! 
Sorrow forgotten as if it had never 
been, beneath the spells of that magic 


land !” 

Nellie drew a long breath, and her 
blue eyes grew well-nigh black with 
suppressed feeling as she looked 
westward toward the ocean. But 
she did not answer. 

“Well,” he said, finding she would 
not speak, “will you try the adven- 
ture with me, or do you still prefer 
earth and its passing showers to this 
land of eternal sunshine ?” 

Nellie sighed—it almost seemed 
as if she were making a real choice ; 
and when he playfully repeated, 
“ Have you decided? which shall it 
be—this old kingdom of Grana Uaille 
or Tir-na-n’oge ?” she quite seriously 
replied : 

“Not Tir-na-n’oge, certainly ; 
though a year ago, perhaps, I might 
have chosen otherwise. But youth 
and its sunshine is not real happi- 
ness, after all, although sometimes it 
looks very like it; and even if it 
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were, there is something to me in a 
life of happiness, simple and unal- 
loyed, less noble, and less like the 
choice of a soul predestined to eter- 
nity, than in one of sorrow bravely 
borne.” ‘ 

“Sorrow has done its work well 
for you, at all events,” said Roger, 
moved to a higher feeling of reve- 
rence than, two minutes before, he 
would have thought it possible to 
have entertained for a creature so 
young and still so childish.” 

““Woe to the soul upon which it 
does it not, once that soul has been 
delivered to its guidance,” Nellie an- 
swered softly, and almost as it were 
beneath her breath. 

Roger gazed upon her silently. It 
seemed as if she were changing be- 
neath his very eyes from a bright, 
impulsive child into a woman of deep 
and earnest feeling —a woman in 
every fibre of her fine, strong nature 
—and yet still in the untried fresh- 
ness of her sixteen years as innocent 
and confiding as a child. 

“Then you prefer a happiness 
which would bring with it the zest of 
contrast?” he added, as if to prove 
her further. 

“T would prefer, at all events 
happiness founded upon duty,” she 
answered gravely ; and then, as if 
half-ashamed of her own earnestness, 
she asked him lightly: 

“Ts it not strange to find these 
floating traditions of a paradise of 
peace and plenty among a people so 
completely bereft of both as these 
poor creatures, by their very condi- 
tion as a conquered race, must neces- 
sarily be?” 

“For that very reason!” he an- 
swered quickly ; “for that very rea- 
son! Men despised as savages and 
treated as wild beasts, will either 
brood over schemes of real ven- 
geance or soothe themselves with 
dreams of unreal bliss. Is it won- 
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derful, therefore, that these poor peo- 
ple, with their dreamy and imagina- 
tive natures, should sometimes look 
wistfully over the broad ocean, and 
fancy they see a land where (if once 
only it could be reached) flowers, and 
joy, and eternal sunshine, would con- 
sole them for the misery endured 
among these barren rocks, in which 
they have been forced by their ene- 
mies to seek—I was going to say, a 
home—it would have been far more 
correct to have said—a prison ?” 

“Nay, but now it is you that are 
unjust,” said Nellie, smiling—“ unjust 
to this fair land you live in. The 
kingdom of Grana Uaille can in no 
sense of the word be called a prison; 
and even were it ten times less beauti- 
ful than it is, to me it would still re- 
main the one bright memory left me 
to look back to in this great year of 
SOITOW. — 

Roger turned quickly round, but 
Nellie met his eye with such a look 
of frank candor and unconsciousness 
as to the possibility of any hidden 
meaning being attachable to her 
words, that he felt tacitly rebuked 
beneath it, and merely said: 

“Ay; but, Mistress Netterville, I 
was talking of a home.” 

“Home!” said Nellie softly— 
“home, after all, is but the place 
where the heart garners up its trea- 
sures. ‘These were almost the last 
words my dear mother said to me, 
and now I feel their truth ; for if she 
were but once more at my side, the 
barrenest island in Clew Bay would 
become to me, I think, at once as 
home-like almost and dear as Netter- 
ville itself.” 

Again Roger seemed on the point 
of saying something, but again he 
checked himself and was silent. 

Nellie saw the flush upon his brow, 
and interpreted it her own way. 

“You are not angry, Colonel 
O’More,” she said, with the simpli- 
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city of a child; “surely you do not 
fancy, because I spoke of Netterville, 
that I am ungrateful for the kindness 
which has made this island like a 
second home to me.” 

“No, indeed,” he answered, with 
a smile so bright that it must have 
reassured her even if he had not said 
a word in answer. “No, indeed. I 
was, or at all events I am, only 
thinking how I can best persuade 
you and Lord Netterville to consider 
this island as your home, even in the 
absence of its lawful owner.” 

“Absence,” said Nellie; “are you 
going then, and wherefore ?” 

“ Wherefore ?” said O’More quick- 
ly. “ I marvel that you cannot guess. 

3ecause, Mistress Netterville, though 

I live upon this island, and though 
its inhabitants acknowledge me as 
their chieftain, it is yet a sorry fact 
that I am poor, poorer in proportion 
than the poorest of the number ; 
an outlaw besides, with every man’s 
hand and sword against me, and 
nothing but the traditions of past 
greatness to soothe, or, which much 
oftener is the case, to add bitterness 
to the meanness of my present sta- 
tion.” 

“Why call it meanness?” said 
Nellie, flashing up. “You have 
fought and lost for your king and 
country, as we all have fought and 
lost; and your enemies may take 
your lands indeed, but they cannot 
rob you of the glory of the cause for 
which you have contended, nor can 
they make you other than you are, a 
descendant of brave old Grana Uaille 
and the inheritor of her kingdom.” 

“Kingdom!” said Roger, with a 
little bitter laugh. “Turn your eyes 
inland, Mistress Netterville, and look 
from the northern point of Clew Bay 
southward toward the spot where 
Croagh Patrick casts its shade upon 
the bright waters, That was the old 
kingdom of Grana Uaille, and my 
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inheritance upon the day that I was 
born. My earliest recollections there- 
fore are connected with this wild land, 
and every rock and cave in its fair 
winding coast-line was as familiar to 
me in my childish days as the toys 
in their nursery are to more tenderly 
nurtured children. But they sent 
me at last to Spain for that educa- 
tion which would have been denied 
me here, and I only came back 
(while still a mere raw boy) to fight 
under the banner of my kinsman. I 
will not trouble you with a history of 
that war; you know it, alas, too well 
already! But when Preston took re- 
fuge in Galway, and the other chiefs 
of the confederation dispersed in 
different directions, I made the best 
of my way hither, hoping, amid the 
wilds and fastnesses of my own 
country, to be permitted to remain 
at peace. Rumors reached me on 


the way of the great scheme of the 
transplantation, and of the numbers 
flocking from the eastern counties to 


usurp, against their will, the posses- 
sions of their poorer brethren in the 
west. Soon after that, came tidings 
that the enemy had reserved ‘the 
coast-line for themselves, then that 
they had swarmed over into some of 
the Clew Bay islands, and then, at 
last, that they had taken possession 
of and fortified Carrig-a-hooly, the 
old castle of Grana and the spot 
where I was born. Still I pressed 
unhesitatingly forward ; for I remem- 
bered the ‘ Rath,’ and knowing that 
it was, or used to be, almost a ruin, 
I hoped it would have escaped them, 
and that I might find there a refuge 
and concealment for the moment. 
Mistress Netterville, you can guess 
at the result. I went as you went, 
and found as you found, that it was 
occupied already. Major Hewit- 
son—” 

“What of Major Hewitson?” a 
voice asked impatiently at his elbow. 
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Roger turned, and found himself face 
to face with Henrietta, who had glid- 
ed so quietly up the mountain path 
that neither he nor Nellie had an idea 
of her presence until she announced 
it by this question. 

Remembering her kindness of the 
day before, Nellie’s first impulse had 
been to greet her eagerly; her next 
was to retreat a step behind O’More. 
with an uncomfortable though only 
half acknowledged consciousness that 
she herself would be considered by 
Henrietta as one too many in the 
coming conversation. ‘There was, in 
truth, a flush on the young lady’s 
brow and a sparkle in her eye, by no 
means inviting to familiarity, and 
without seeming conscious even of 
Nellie’s presence, she repeated the 
question angrily to O’More: 

“ What of Major Hewitson? What 
of the owner of yonder castle ?” 

Roger looked at her steadily, then 
removing his cap, and speaking in 
his most courtly tones, he answered 
quietly: 

“ Nothing, Mistress Hewitson, no- 
thing at least, unfit to be said in the 
presence of his daughter.” 

“That won’t do!” cried Henrietta 
passionately, “that won’t do. I heard 
his name as I came up, and I will 
know what you were saying of him.” 

Roger laughed a bright, merry 
laugh, which Nellie thought no ill- 
humor could have resisted, and he 
answered frankly : 

“Nay, for that matter, Mistress 
Hewitson, if you insist upon it, you 
are quite welcome to hear not only 
all that I did say, but all likewise 
that I was about to say on the sub- 
ject of your father. I had just ob- 
served to Mistress Netterville (whose 
person you seem somehow to have 
forgotten since yesterday) that I 
found Major Hewitson in possession 
of my last refuge on the mainland, 
and I was going to add that, as he 
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had thus made Azs fortune at my ex- 
nense, 1 trusted he would not en- 
deavor to prevent me seeking mine, 
where in these days Irishmen most 
often find them, under the golden 
lag of Spain.” 

Spain! Nellie’s heart leaped up 
suddenly, and then grew very still. 
This, then, was the meaning of that 
word “absence” which had already 
startled and, even against her will, 
disturbed her. This was his mean- 
ing. He was about to leave Ireland 
for ever, and make a home for him- 
self in his mother’s land. Nellie’s 
heart leaped up, and then grew very 


10 


still: 

When she returned to a conscious- 
ness of the outward world around 
her, Henrietta was saying eagerly: 

“Do not wait to know what he 


‘think upon the subject; but go 
itonce. Remember you are an out- 
law, and that an outlaw is one whom 
the law permits to be hunted like a 
wild | 


yeast, and slain whenever or 
however he may be taken.” 

“And this, then, is the fate which 
your worthy father is preparing for 
me?” Roger asked in a tone of ban- 
tering politeness, which, considering 
the circumstances and Henrietta’s 
vident exitement, Nellie could not 
help thinking almost unkind. “ It 
is thus, like a wild beast, as you 
tightly term it, that he is about to 
set upon me and slay me unawares.” 

“Ido not say it! I do not know 
t!” said Henrietta, almost sobbing. 
“I only say—only know that there 
are fresh troops of soldiers coming 
in to-day; that there have been for at 
least a week past prayer-meetings 
and preachings and waitings on the 
Lord, things which all portend a 
coming danger, and one that pro- 
bably will point toward you. Colo- 
nel O’More, be merciful; take my 
warning for what it may be worth, 
and ask rio further questions. Re- 
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member, that if I think not with my 
father in these matters, I am still, 
at all events, his daughter. And 
now I must begone, for with all my 
skill at the oar, and little Paudeen’s 
to boot, I shall have hard work to 
get back in time for the mid-da 

meal, and the long and weary homily 
by which it is seasoned and made 
pleasant to unbelievers like myself.” 

Henrietta turned as if to depart, 
but yet she did not. She seemed to 
be struggling hard with some hidden 
feeling, and at last, with an effort so 
violent that it was visible, at least to 
Roger’s eyes, she flung her arms 
round Nellie’s neck. 

“T know nothing of you but your 
name, young mistress,” she said in a 
smothered voice; “but I know, at 
least, that I and mine have wrought 
you a great injustice. That injustice 
unhappily I have no power to repair; 
but yet, if ever you have need of any 
help that I can give, and will come 
and ask me for it, believe me, instead 
of heaping coals of fire on my head, 
you will be giving me the only real 
happiness I can feel, so long as I 
know that, by my residence in these 
lands, I am usurping the rights of 
others.” 

Henrietta almost flung Nellie from 
her as she finished speaking, and 
then, without another word, either 
to her or Roger, she took the down 
path of the cliff, and was out of 
sight in a moment. 

The two whom she left behind her 
continued silent, until they saw the 
“corragh,” or small boat, in which 
she had come, and which had been 
waiting for her beneath the cliffs, 
gliding once more out into the open 
bay ; then they also turned their steps 
homeward, and Roger, with no small 
dash of enthusiasm in his manner, 
exclaimed : 

“ Brave girl! would you believe it, 
this is the second time she has given 
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me notice of a snare? only the first 
time;*’ he added, with perhaps some 
intuitive guess at the sort of ques- 
tioning that might be going on in 
Nellie’s mind, “ only the first time it 
was by Paudeen, who sails her boat, 
and who, she well knows, may be 
trusted in all that regards the safety 
of his chieftain. But what is the old 


white-haired gospeller up to now, I 
I own I am fairly puz- 


wonder? 
zled!” 

“We are not, I trust, the cause of 
this fresh trouble to you?” said Nel- 
lie timidly. 

“Oh! no. I think not; for your 
sake I trust not,” he answered 
thoughtfully. “It seemed to me to 
be altogether personal to myself ; for 
if it had been about the priest, I 
think she would have said so.” 

“The priest! where is he?” Nel- 
lie asked. “I did not even know 
that there was one upon the island.” 

“ Not upon this island, but on an- 
other, as you shall see to-morrow if 
you choose to make one of his Sun- 
day congregation. But yonder is your 
grandfather watching for you: had 
we not better go and join him ?” 

Nellie assented, and quickening 
her pace almost to a run, she was in 
her grandfather’s arms ere Roger, 
who came on more leisurely, had 
‘time to join them. 

Lord Netterville gazed lovingly 
into Nellie’s face, and smiled as he 
saw the bright color which ‘exercise 
had called into her pale cheeks. 
Then he turned courteously toward 
his host. Perhaps he had some vague 
idea in his old head that the fate of 
his grandchild was to be henceforth, 
in some way or other, connected with 
that of Roger ; perhaps he was not 
himself aware of the significance of 
his action ; but this at all events is 
certain, that, instead of relinquish- 
ing Nellie’s hand, he kept it tightly in 
his own, and when the young chief- 
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tain approached to greet him, laid jt 
silently in that of Roger. 

There was enough in the action 
itself, and still more in the way jn 
which it was done, to send the blood 
scarlet to Nellie’s brow, and she 
struggled to release her hand. For 
one moment, however, Roger held it, 
gently but firmly, he even made a 
movement as if he were about to 
raise it to his lips ; instead of doing 
so, however, he dropped it quietly, 
and said in a low voice : ; 

“ Not now, not yet ; but when you 
are once more at your mother’s side, 
will you permit me to remind you of 
this moment, and to ask for the trea- 
sure which I now relinquish, at the 
hands of her who is your only lawful 
guardian ?” 


CHAPTER X. 


EARLY the next morning, Nellie 
found herself gliding over the waters 
of Clew Bay in one of the mative 
corraghs of the country, under the 
protection of her host. He was cap- 
tain and crew all in one, and she was 
his only passenger ; for it had been 
decided on the previous evening that 
Lord Netterville was not in a fit state 
to endure the fatigue of such a voy- 
age, and with old Nora to look after 
his creature comforts, and Maida te 
guard him in his lonely fortress, Ro- 
ger assured his granddaughter that 
she need have no scruple in leaving 
him during the two or three hours 
required for their enterprise. And 
Nellie had readily obeyed ; for, if the 
truth must be told, she had begun 
to rely implicitly upon his judgment, 
and to submit to it as unquestioning- 
ly as if she had been achild. ‘The 
little shyness produced by Lord Net- 
terville’s thoughtless action of the 
day before had entirely worn off, 
partly because she herself had striven 
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womanfully against the feeling, but 
chiefly because Roger, thoroughly 
comprehending how needful it was 
to her comfort that, during her resi- 
dence in his lonely kingdom, she 
should be entirely at her ease in his 
society, had adopted, as if by instinct, 
precisely the affectionate, brother- 
ly sort of manner which was of all 
others the best calculated to produce 
this result. Nellie therefore gave 
herself up without a thought to the 
pleasant novelty of a brotherly sort 
of petting and protection which 
seemed to call for nothing more 
than quiet acceptance on her part, 
and she listened to Roger with the 
keen and unsated interest of a child 
as he told her the names, one after 
another, of many of the clustered 
islands and rugged rocklets, glitter- 
ing like jewels in the deep bosom of 
the bay, almost always contriving to 
add some little legend or stray scrap 
of history, which gave each for the 


moment an especial, and (if the ex- 
pression may be allowed toward in- 
animate objects) an almost personal 


interest in her eyes. At last he 
turned her attention toward the 
mainland, pointing out the graceful 
windings of Clew’s varied shore, its 
wave-worn caverns and rocky arches, 
its cliffs with their mantles of many- 
colored lichens which made them 
look at that distance as if nature had 
stained them into an imitation of 
most curiously-colored marble ; and 
beyond these again, its broad tracts 
of uncultivated bog-land, purple with 
heath in autumn, but now yellow with 
gorse or dark with waving fern, its 
hills rising one above another in 
lonely, savage grandeur, with Croagh 
Patrick, the monarch of them all, 
standing up on the south side of the 
bay, and looking down in haughty, 
cold indifference upon its waters as 
they flowed beneath him. Nellie fol- 
lowed his eye and finger eagerly as 
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he pointed out each individual fea- 
ture in the scene before her ; but ob- 
serving that he lingered for a moment 
on Croagh Patrick, she turned to- 
ward him for explanation. 

“It is Croagh Patrick,” he said ; 
then perceiving that she was not 
much the wiser for the information, 
he added in some surprise, “ Do you 
not know the legend, that it was 
from the cone of yonder hill St. Pa- 
trick pronounced the curse which 
banished all venomous hurtful things 
from Ireland? Had the’ saint lived 
in these days,” Roger added, in that 
undertone which Nellie had by this 
time discovered to be natural to him 
in moments of deep feeling, “it is 
not, I think, against toads and 
snakes that he would have direct- 
ed his miracle-working powers, but 
against the men who, coming to a 
land which is not their own, make 
war in God’s name against God’s 
creatures, hunting them down with 
horn and hound, and snaring and 
slaying them with as little compune- 
tion as they would have snared or 
slain a wolf.” 

“Would he then have expelled me 
also?” asked Nellie, with a wicked 
smile. ‘ You know that I, too, (and 
more’s the pity!) have blood of the 
hated Saxon in my veins.” 

“Certainly not,” said Roger 
promptly, “with your blue-black eyes 
and blue-black hair, he would with- 
out a doubt (saint and prophet 
though he was) have been deluded 
into believing you a Celt.” 

“ And so I am almost,” said Nel- 
lie, with childish eagerness ; “only 
consider, Colonel O’More, we have 
been in the country almost three 
hundred years, and in all that time, 
until my dear father’s marriage with 
my mother, (who is unfortunately an 
Englishwoman,) it has been the boast 
and tradition of our race that its 
sons and daughters have never wed- 
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ded save with the sons and daughters 
of their adopted land.” 

“ Remember, then, that it will be 
for you to renew the tradition,” said 
Roger suddenly, and without reflec- 
tion. He repented himself bitterly 
a moment afterward, as he caught 
a glimpse of the flush upon Nellie’s 
half-averted face, and in order to un- 
do the evil which he had done he 
added hastily, “ Yonder is our desti- 
nation, that bare, black rock jutting 
out from the mainland far into the 
deep waters.” 

“Tt is not then an island?” said 
Nellie a little disappointed. “I 
fancied you said yesterday that it 
was one.” 

“ Perhaps I did, for it juts out so 
far and so boldly into deep water 
that, from many parts of the bay, it 
looks almost like an island. You 
cannot see the hermitage from this, 
but yonder is the church, perched 
right upon the cliffs above.” 

“ Perched !” repeated N ellie, with 
a sort of shudder. “I should hard- 
ly say even that it was perched, for to 
me it looks as if it were actually 
toppling over.” 

“And so it is,” said Roger ; “ the 
tower is out of the perpendicular 
already, and I never hear a winter 
storm without picturing it to myself 
as going (as go most certainly it will 
some day) crash over the cliff. It is 
safe enough, however, in this calm 
weather,” he added, for he saw that 
Nellie was beginning to look ner- 
vous, “or I never should have 
thought of it as a refuge for its pre- 
sent occupant, though, for that mat- 
ter, it was but a choice of evils, his 
life being in jeopardy whichever 
way he turned.” 

“Ts he then especially obnoxious ?” 
Nellie asked; “or is it only that, 
like all our other priests, he is forced 
to do his mission secretly ?” 

“ Especially obnoxious? I should 
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think, indeed he was,” said Roger ; 


“for he was chaplain to the brave 
old bishop whom they hanged at the 
siege of Clonmel, and was present at 
his death. ‘How he managed to 
escape himself, has always been a 
marvel to me; but escape he did, 
and came kséther for a refuge. | 
stowed him away in the ruined her- 
mitage overhead, with a few other 
poor fellows who are outlawed like 
myself, and in greater danger, and 
his presence has never been even 
suspected by the enemy ; so that he 
might, if he had been so minded, 
have escaped long ago by sea. But 
when he found us here, without sa- 
craments or sacrifice, (for our priests 
have been long since 
banishment,) he elected to remain, 
and now, at the peril of his life, he 
does duty as aparish priest among us.” 

“Brave priest! brave priest!” 
cried Nellie, clapping her hands. 
“He must feel very near to heaven, 
I think, engaged in such a mission, 
and living like a real hermit up there 
on that barren rock.” 

“ And so in fact he is; or at least 
he lives in a real hermit’s cell,” said 
Roger. “It was built in the time 
of Grana Uaille by a holy man, in 
whose memory the rock ‘is sometimes 
called ‘the hermit,’ though more 
generally known as ‘the chieftain’s 
rock.’” 

“ But why the change of names?” 
asked Nellie. 

“ Because,” he answered, with the 
least possible shade of bitterness in 
his manner, “ because, as often hap- 
pens in this wicked world, persons 
who have been made heroes in the 
eyes of men are made more account of 
than those who are heroes only in the 
sight of God. This hermit had lived 
here for many years in peace and 
quiet, when the chief of a tribe of 
Creaghts, at enmity with Grana 
Uaille, having been beaten by her 


driven into 
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in a battle, took refuge with him 
among these rocks. The hermit hid 
him in the church, which, being an 
acknowledged sanctuary, even Grana 
Uaille, stout and unscrupulous as 
she was in most things, did not dare 
invade in order to drag him from its 
shelter. But she swore—our good 
old Grana could swear upon occa- 
sion as lustily as her rival sovereign 
your own Queen Bess—Grana swore 
that neither the sanctity of his her- 
mit friend or of his place of refuge 
should avail him aught, and that, 
sooner or later, she would starve him 
submission. She landed ac- 
cordingly with her men, and sur- 
rounded church and hermitage upon 
the land side, that toward the sea 
being left unguarded and unwatched 
because, Owing to the height and 
steepness of the cliff itself, and the 
position of the church tower, built 
almost immediately upon its edge, 
there seemed no human possibility 
f evasion that way. The chief, 
however, and his hermit proved too 
many for her after all ; for by dint of 
working day and night, they succeed- 
ed, before their store of provisions 
was entirely exhausted, in cutting 
through the floor and outer wall of 
the church, and so making a passage 
which gave them instant access to 
the cliffs outside. This was by no 
means so difficult a task as at first 
sight it seems; for the floor of the 
building is only hardened earth, and 
its walls a mere mixture of mud and 
rubble, the very tower itself being 
only partially built of stone. I have 
often, when a boy, crept through the 
aperture, but it is nearly filled up 
with rubbish now, and almost, or I 
think quite forgotten among the 
people, who have been using the 
church for the last twenty years as 
a storehouse for peat and driftwood 
for their winter firing. Useful 
enough, however, the poor chieftain 


into 
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found it; for one fine moonlight night 
he walked quietly through it into the 
open air, swung himself down the 
cliffs as unconcernedly as if he had 
been merely searching for puffins’ 
nests, and finally escaped in a boat 
left there by his friends for that very 
purpose. Next day, the hermit threw 
the church gates open, and sent word 
to Queen Grana that her intended 
victim had escaped her. You may 
imagine what a rage the virago chief- 
tainess was in at finding herself thus 
outwitted ; but I have not time to 
tell you now, for here we are close 
into shore, and it is time to think of 
landing.” 

Roger had lowered the sail while 
speaking, and he now began sculling 
the boat round a low sandy point 
which hid the harbor from their view. 
While he was occupied in this man- 
ner, Nellie, chancing to turn her 
head in the direction of Clare Island, 
perceived another corragh fast fob- 
lowing in their track, and rowed by 
a boy, who was evidently working 
might and main in order to overtake 
them. She mentioned the matter to 
Roger, who instantly ceased his toil, 
and turned round to reconnoitre. 

“Tt is Paudeen,” he said at once. 
What, in Heaven’s name, has sent 
him to us here ?” 

The boy saw that he was observ- 
ed, and without stopping a moment 
in his onward course, made signs to 
them to await his coming. 

Roger did as he was desired; and 
in a few minutes more the two cor- 
raghs were lying together side by 
side, and so close that their re 
spective occupants could have con- 
versed easily in a whisper. 

“What is it, Paudeen?” asked 
O’More ; “have you any message 
for me, or is there anything the mat- 
ter that you have followed us so far?” 

“Tt’s Mistress Hewitson who is 
wanting to see you,” said the boy. 
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“ She was prevented leaving as soon 
as she intended, and she sent me on 
before to ask you not to quit the is- 
land until she had spoken to you. 
You were gone, however, before I 
could get there ; so, guessing well 
enough where you would most likely 
be upon Sunday morning, I followed 
you down here.” 

“But if you came straight from 
the mainland, how is it that I did 
not meet you in the way?” asked 
O’More suddenly, a strange suspicion 
of even Paudeen’s simple faith pass- 
ing rapidly through his mind. 

“ Because I didn’t come from it at 
all, at all,” the boy answered curtly. 
“It is yonder they’re staying now,” 
he added, pointing to Achill Island ; 
“and they do say in the house that 
Clare Isle will be the next to follow.” 

“And is it to tell me this that 
Mistress Hewitson is about to honor 
me with a visit?” Roger answered 
bitterly. “The formality, methinks, 


was hardly needed, considering all 


that her father has robbed me of al- 
ready.” 

“ Sorrow know, I know what she 
will be wanting ; but this at all events 
I know for certain, that it is for no- 
thing but what is good and kind,” 
said Paudeen; adding immediately 
afterward in a musing tone, “ though 
how she caz be what she zs, consider- 
ing the black blood that is running in 
her veins, it needs greater wits than 
I can boast of to be able to discover.” 

“Well, well,” said Roger, “I be- 
lieve you are about right there, Pau- 
deen. So now go back at once, and 
say to Mistress Hewitson that she 
shall be obeyed, and that I will re- 
turn to Clare Island in time to re- 
ceive her at the landing-place.” 

“Let me go back also,” said Nel- 
lie, in a smothered voice. “If I and 
my grandfather have brought this 
danger to your door, it is only just 
that we should share it with you.” 
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“Share it, Mistress Netterville? 
Nay, but you would double it!” 
cried O’More vehemently. “In the 
face of anything like real, present 
danger, I should infallibly lose my 
life in anxiety for yours. In point of 
fact, however, he added, seeing that 
she still looked distressed and anx- 
ious ; in point of fact, the danger 
(whatever it is) cannot be imme- 
diate, since it is evident that Mis- 
tress Hewitson expects by her in- 
tended visit to give me such infor- 
mation as may enable me to evade 
it. Possibly she has heard further 
details concerning those plans of the 
old man, her father, at which yester- 
day she obscurely hinted. It may 
even be, as Paudeen seems to think, 
that they intend to put an English 
garrison on the island, and she may 
hope to soften matters for us by giv- 
ing me this previous notice. Any 
way, I entreat you not to be over 
anxious ; for though I acknowledge 
that we live in perilous times and 
places, yet still, and if only for that 
very reason, it behoves us to keep 
our common sense intact, and not to 
allow it to be scared by every pass- 
ing cloud that seems to threaten us 
with storm.” 

After such words as these, Nellie 
felt there was nothing for it but to 
land the moment the boat reached 
shore, and Roger helped her out 
with a sort of graceful tenderness, 
which seemed intended tacitly to 
ask forgiveness for the constraint he 
had been compelled to put upon her 
inclinations. 

Then he pointed to a scarcely dis- 
cernible path among the brushwood, 
and said hastily : 

“That path will take you straight 
to the church. If any one ask you 
any questions, the watchword is, 
‘God, our Lady, and Roger O’More.’ 
Farewell! Get as near the altar as 
you can ; tell them not to wait for 
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me, but I will be back in time to 
fetch you.” 

He waited one moment, to make 
sure that she understood him, then 
pushed the boat out into deep water, 
and without even venturing to look 
back, pursued his way diligently 
homeward. 

The breeze had died away, so that 
he would, he knew, be infinitely long- 
er in returning to Clare Island than 
he had been in coming from it. As 
he passed Paudeen, he had half a 
mind to hail him, but reflecting that 
he would probably lose more time by 
the stoppage than he could gain by 
the boy’s assistance, he changed his 
mind and went on his way alone. It 
was hot and weary work, but he put 
all his strength and will to it, and did 
it in a shorter time than he had ex- 
pected. Not, however, before his pre- 
sence was apparently sorely needed ; 
for just as he neared the harbor, the 
deep, angry bay of the wolf-dog Maida 
reached his ear. This was followed 
by awoman’s voice, endeavoring pro- 
bably to soothe the dog, and this again 
by a long, shrill whistle which came 
ike a cry for aid across the waters. 
Thus urged, O’More pulled with re- 
doubled energy, and next moment 
was in the harbor. A corragh, owner- 
less and empty, was lying loose be- 
side the pier, and a few yards from 
the landing-place he saw a girl stand- 
ing motionless as a statue, one hand 
raised in an attitude of defence, con- 
fronting Maida, who, with head erect 
and bristling hair, seemed to bid her 
advance further at her peril. Had 
she attempted to retreat, had she 
shown even a shadow of timidity or 
of yielding, the dog would undoubted- 
ly have torn her into pieces ; but, 
with wonderful nerve and courage, 
she had so far stood her ground, and, 
rebuked by her stillness and unyield- 
ing attitude, Maida, up to that mo- 
ment, had fortunately contented her 
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sense of duty by keeping a close watch 
upon her proceedings. Horrified at 
the sight, and dreading lest Maida 
might mistake even the sound of his 
voice for a signal of attack, Roger 
hastily leaped on shore. Henrietta 
heard him, and without even daring 
to turn her head in his direction, 
whispered softly : 

“ Call off your dog—for God’s dear 
sake, call her off at once !” 

Roger made no reply, (for, in fact, 
he did not dare to speak,) but he 
made one bound forward and placed 
himself between her and her foe. Mai- 
da instantly abandoned her threaten- 
ing look to greet her master, and for 
one half-moment he employed him- 
self in caressing and calming down 
her fury. Then he turned eagerly to 
Henrietta: 

“How is this, Mistress Hewitson? 
For God’s sake, speak! The dog 
has not injured you, I trust ?” 

Henrietta did not at first reply. 
She was as white as ashes, and her 
eyes glittered with a strange mingling 
of courage and of desperate fear. 
*Send away the dog,” she cried at 
last ; “send away the dog. I cannot 
bear to see her,” and then burst into 
tears. 

Roger said one word, and Maida 
instantly flew toward the castle. He 
was about to follow in the same di- 
rection in order to procure some wa- 
ter, but the girl caught him by the 
arm, and held him so that he could 
not move. 

“Calm yourself, I entreat you,” he 
said, fancying she was still under the 
influence of terror. “ No wonder that 
even your high courage has given 
way. Let me call Nora. She will 
help you to compose yourself.” 

“Call no one,” Henrietta gasped. 
“Call no one; but tell me, is there 
not a priest and some other outlaws 
in hiding on the chieftain’s rock ?” 

“What then?” he asked, the blood 
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suddenly rushing to his heart as he 
thought of Nellie. 

“What then?” she repeated fierce- 
ly ; “because, (oh! that I had knownit 
but an hour ago,) because death is 
there, and treachery and woe! But 
whither are you going ?” she cried, fol- 
lowing him as he broke suddenly from 
her grasp, and began to retrace his 
way toward the pier. 

“Whither? whither ?” he answered, 
like one speaking in his sleep. “There, 
of course. Where else? My God, 
that I should have left Nellie there !” 

“The girl !” cried Henrietta ; “and 
you have been there already, and 
have had time to row all this way 
back? My God, then it will be too 
late to save her. ‘The church must 
be in flames ere now.” 

O’More made no reply, but leaped 
at once into the boat. “ What do you 
want ?” he asked, almost savagely, as 
Henrietta followed him. “What do 
you want here—you, the child of her 
assassin ?” 


“T want to save her, and, still 
more, to save my father, if I can, from 
this most fearful guilt,” she answered 


promptly. Roger made no further 
opposition. Once fairly out of har- 
bor, he rowed with all the energy of 
despair, and Henrietta helped him 
nobly. They were obliged to trust 
entirely to their oars, and the delay 
was maddening. Roger never cast a 
‘single glance toward the spot where 
all his soul was centred, but Henri- 
rietta could not resist a look once or 
twice in that direction. 

Suddenly she cried out. 

“ What is it?” he asked nervously ; 
“what is it?” 

“They have fired the church,” she 
said, in smothered tones. ‘ There is 
a cloud of smoke; and now—my 
‘God !—a jet of flame going through 
it to the sky!” 

He made no reply, but he bent to 
tthe oar until the bead-drops of min- 
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gled agony and toil stood thick upon 
his brow. 

“God help them! They must be 
trying to escape,” she muttered yet 
again, as something like a shot or two 
of musketry reached her ear. 

Faster he rowed, and faster. The 
boat leaped like a living thing along 
the waters. They were close to the 
cliff at last. Overhead, the sky was 
hidden by a canopy of heavy smoke, 
with here and there a streak of fire 
flashing like forked lightning athwart 
it. Underneath, the water lay black 
as ink, in the reflection of the clouded 
heavens, as the boat rushed through 
it. One more effort, and they were 
in the cove—another, and they were 
flung high and dry upon the beach. 
Roger jumped out without a word. 
Was he in time? or was he not? His 
whole soul was engrossed in that fear- 
ful question. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Henrietta, uncertain as to what her 
own share in the enterprise was to be. 
He had been searching in the bottom 
of the boat for something ; but he look- 
ed up then with a kindling eye, and 
said : 

“Will you be true to the end?” 

“So help me God, I will!” she an- 
swered in that quiet tone which tells 
all the more of steady courage that it 
has no touch of bluster in it. He had 
found what he wanted now—a cutlass 
and a coil of rope—and answered ra- 
pidly : 

“Take the boat out of this, then, 
and wait beneath the cliffs. Wait till 
I come, or until yonder tower falls, as 
fall it must, and soon. After that, 
you may go home in peace. Yes, 
peace! For happen what may, your 
soul, at any rate, will be guiltless of 
this day’s murder.” 

He shoved the boat back into deep 
water as he finished speaking, and 
then, without even looking back to 
see if Henrietta followed his di- 
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strode rapidly up the 


rections, 
cliffs. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HappPity unconscious of the peril 
by which her own life was so speedily 
to be placed in jeopardy, Nellie stood 
for a few minutes after Roger left 
her, watching his progress through 
the water, and speculating anxiously 
enough upon the nature of the sum- 
mons which had been delivered to 
him by Paudeen. In spite of his ap- 
parent coolness, there had been some- 
thing in the way in which he had al- 
most forced her to leave him—some- 
thing in the haste with which he had 
given her his last directions—some- 
thing (if it must be confessed) in the 
very fact of his having rushed off 
without even a parting word or look, 
which made her suspect the danger 
to be more real and immediate than 
he wished her to suppose it. And 
now, as she watched him bending to 
the oar as if his very life depended 
on his speed, suspicion seemed all at 
once to grow up into certainty, and 
she bitterly regretted the shyness 
which had prevented her insisting on 
returning with him to the island. Re- 
grets, however, were now in vain, and 
remembering that, if she delayed much 
longer, she would in all probability 
be too late for Mass, and so lose the 
only object for which she had remain- 
ed behind, she turned her face reso- 
lutely toward the path pointed out by 
Roger. It was less a path indeed 
than a mere narrow space left by the 
natural receding of the rocks and 
loose boulders, which lay scattered 
about in all directions. Such as it 
was, it led Nellie in a zigzag fashion 
upward toward the cliffs, turning and 
twisting so suddenly and so often, 
that she could hardly ever see more 
than a yard or two before her, while 
the boulders on either side, being ge- 
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nerally higher than her head, and the 
intervals between them filled up with 
tall heather and scrubby brushwood, 
she might as well, for all that she 
could have seen beyond, have been 
walking between a couple of stone 
walls. The congregation had in 
all probability already reached the 
church, or else they were coming to 
it by another path ; for not the sound 
of a voice or of a footstep either be- 
fore or behind her could she hear, 
though she paused occasionally to lis- 
ten. Once indeed, but only once, at 
a sudden opening among the boul- 
ders, she fancied she saw something 
like the glistening of a spear in the 
brushwood underneath, and a minute 
or two afterward the air seemed tre- 
mulous with a low sighing sound, as 
if some one were whispering within a 
few yards of her ear. Nevertheless, 
when she paused again in some tre- 
pidation to reconnoitre, everything 
seemed so lonely and so still around 
her, that she was obliged to confess 
that her imagination must have been 
playing her sad tricks. The light 
which she had seen was, in all proba- 
bility, a mere effect of sunshine on 
some of the more polished rocks, 
while the sough and sigh of the wa- 
ters, as they lapped quietly on the 
beach below, might easily have as- 
sumed, in that distance and in the 
calm summer air, the semblance of a 
human whisper. Once she had satis- 
fied herself upon this point, she re- 
solved not to be frightened from her 
purpose by any nervous fancies ; and 
stimulating her courage by the reflec- 
tion that, if an enemy really were lurk- 
ing near, her best chance of safety 
would be the church, in which her 
countrymen and women were already 
gathered, she toiled steadily upward 
until she reached the platform upon 
which it was erected. A sudden turn 
in the path brought her face to face 
with it almost before she fancied that 
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she was near, and she only compre- 
hended how heartily she had been 
frightened on the way, by the sense 
of relief which this discovery impart- 
ed. It was a low, mean-looking edi- 
fice enough, with the hermit’s cell 
built aslant against the wall, and form- 
ing in fact a kind of porch, through 
which alone it could be entered. 
From the moment it first came in 
sight, the path had narrowed gradu- 
ally until there was barely room at 
last for the passing of a single per- 
son, and while it appeared to Nellie 
to descend, the rocks on either side 
rose higher, slanting even somewhat 
over, so as partially to impede the 
light. From this circumstance she 
was led to fancy that both cell and 
church had been built originally be- 
low what was now the present sur- 
face of the land, a fact which, joined 
to its desolate, ruinous condition, 
might easily have pointed it out to 
Roger as a fitting place for the con- 
cealment of his friends. The low door 
of the porch was closed and fastened 
upon the inside, so that she was 
obliged, very reluctantly, to knock on 
it for admittance. A moment after- 
ward she heard the sound of foot- 
steps, the door was drawn back an 
inch or two, and some one from be- 
hind it whispered in Irish, “ Who are 
you, and for whom ?” 

“For God, our Lady, and Roger 
O’More,” Nellie promptly answered. 

“Enter, then, in the name of God,” 
the voice replied ; and a strong hand 
being put forth, she was drawn within 
the building as easily and unresist- 
ingly as if she had been a child, and 
the door was again closed behind her. 
The cell into which she had been 
thus unceremoniously introduced was 
very dark, and she could only just 
perceive that the person who had 
played the part of porter was a tall, 
soldierly-looking fellow, and therefore, 
she concluded, one of the outlaws, of 
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whose residence in the building Ro. 
ger had informed her. 

“You have been long a-coming,” 
said the man. “Why is not the chief. 
tain with you?” 

“ How do you know that he brought 
me hither ?” asked Nellie, startled by 
the knowledge he seemed to have of 
her proceedings. 

“We keep a good look-out sea- 
ward upon Sunday mornings,” he an- 
swered significantly. ‘“ Why did he 
go back ?” 

** A message—a summons from the 
island,” said Nellie ; not well know- 
ing how much or how little it would 
be prudent to communicate. “It was 
nothing of any consequence, I believe ; 
and he said you were not to wait. 
He will probably be here before all 
is over.” 

“Good,” said the man ; “then follow 
me.” He went on as he spoke, Nel- 
lie stumbling as well as she could after 
him in the dark, until they reach- 
ed the thick matting of dried grass 
which separated the church from the 
porch outside. Here the descent be- 
came so sudden that she would inevi- 
tably have been precipitated face fore- 
most into the midst of the congrega- 
tion, if her conductor had not caught 
her by the arm in time to prevent this 
catastrophe, and landed her safely on 
the other side. The interior of the 
building, as Nellie saw it in that dim 
light, had a much nearer resemblance 
to a ruinous barn than to a place of 
Christian worship. As Roger had 
already told her, it had been so long 
dismantled and forgotten as a church 
that the people had come to look 
upon it simply as a storehouse for 
their winter firing, a fact amply at- 
tested by the piles of drift and brush- 
wood which rose in all directions, 
blocking up the narrow windows, and 
forming a gigantic stack against the 
wall behind the altar. This latter 
was of stone, facing the door by 
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which she had just entered, and so 
placed that there was a considerable 
distance between it and the wall be- 
yond. 

* In this desolate-looking building 
about twenty or thirty people were 
assembled, most of them women and 
young girls, with a sprinkling of old 
men and half-a-dozen younger ones, 
in whom Nellie fancied she recog- 
nized the outlawed soldiers of the 
royal army. ‘Two or three of these 
last stole a curious glance upon her, 
as she moved onward toward the 
altar ; but the greater part of the con- 
gregation were so absorbed in ear- 
nest and loudly-uttered prayer, that 
they seemed absolutely unconscious 
of the entrance of a stranger. Pass- 
ing quietly, so as not to disturb them 
in their devotions, Nellie made her 
way to a spot from whence she had 
a full view of the priest as he sat, a 
little on one side, engaged in hear- 
ing the confessions of those who 
presented themselves for that pur- 
pose. He was in truth a hero in 
Nellie’s eyes—the best of all heroes 
—a Christian hero. He had stood 
by that brave old bishop who had 
gone to death for an act of patriot- 
ism which, in the old heroic days of 
Rome, would have set him as a demi- 
god upon pagan altars. Quiet and 
self-possessed, he had knelt, amid 
the thunders of the battle-field, to 
hear the confessions of the wounded 
soldiers. He had plunged into the 
fell atmospheres of plague and fever, 
braving death in its worst and most 
loathsome forms in the exercise of 
his ministerial functions. He had 
buried the dead—he had consoled 
the widow and orphan, made such 
by the reckless cruelty of man; and 
now, when he had exhausted all the 
more heroic forms of service to his 
Lord, he had come hither, like that 
Lord himself—like the good Shep- 
herd of the Gospel—to gather up the 
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young lambs into his arms, and to 
comfort a conquered and stricken 
people ; to pour the consolations of 
religion upon hearts wrung and dis- 
consolate in human sorrow ; to preach 
of heaven to men forsaken of the 
earth, and to teach them, houseless 
and hapless as they were, to lift up 
those eyes and hands, which had 
been lifted in vain to their brother 
man for mercy, higher and higher 
still, even to that Almighty Father 
to whose paternal heart the life of 
the very least of his little ones was 
of such unspeakable and unthought- 
of value that not a hair might fall 
from one of their heads without his 
express permission. Thoughts like 
these passed rapidly through Nellie’s 
mind as she watched the old man 
bending reverently and compassion- 
ately to receive, in the exercise of 
his ministerial functions, each new 
tale of sin or sorrow which, one after 
another, the poor people round him 


came to pour into his sympathizing 
ear. 


We have called him “ old,” for his 
hair was white and his face was 
ploughed into many wrinkles ; yet 
Nellie could not help suspecting that 
the look of wearied, patient age upon 
his features was less the effect of 
years, than of the toil and suffering 
by which those years had been uti- 
lized and made fruitful in the service 
of his Master. Altogether she felt 
drawn toward him by a feeling of 
reverent admiration, which would 
probably have found vent in words, 
if he had not been so completely oc- 
cupied in his ministerial duties as to 
make it simply impossible to inter- 
rupt him. For in a congregation 
deprived, as this had been, of a pas- 
tor for many months, there was of 
course much to be done ere the 
commencement of the Sunday ser- 
vice. There were confessions to be 
heard, and infants to be baptized, 
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and more than one young couple— 
who had patiently awaited the com- 
ing of a lawful minister for the recep- 
tion of that sacrament—to be united 
in holy wedlock. At last, however, 
all this was over, and Nellie had just 
made up her mind to go and speak 
to him in her turn, when, to her in- 
finite annoyance, he rose from his 
place and commenced robing him- 
self at the altar. Kneeling down 
again, therefore, she endeavored to 
withdraw her thoughts from all out- 
ward things, in order to fix them en- 
tirely upon the coming service. In 
spite, however, of her most earnest 
efforts, she felt nervous and unhappy 
at the prolonged absence of O’More, 
and she could not help envying the 
people round her, as with all the na- 
tural fervor of the Celtic tempera- 
ment, they abandoned themselves to 
prayer ; prostrating, groaning, beat- 
ing their breasts, and praying up 
aloud with as much naive indiffer- 
ence to the vicinity of their neigh- 
bor, as if each individual in presence 
there imagined that he and his God 
were the sole occupants of the church. 
Poor Nellie could obtain no such 
blest absorption from her cares. Her 
eyes would glance toward the door 
for the coming of Roger, and her 
ears would listen for his footsteps ; 
once or twice, indeed, she felt quite 
certain that she heard him moving 
quietly behind the screen of matting, 
which shut in the church from the 
porch outside, and‘became, in conse- 
quence, nervously anxious to see him 
lift it and take his promised place 
beside her. He never came, how- 
ever, yet the sounds continued, ac- 
companied at times by a slight wav- 
ing of the screen, as if a hand had 
accidentally touched it ; and this oc- 
curred so often that Nellie began at 
last to be seriously alarmed. She 
thought of Paudeen’s mysterious 
message to his chieftain, and her 
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own half-extinguished fancy of hay- 
ing seen a spear among the brush- 
wood recurred vividly to her mind, 
What if she had seen rightly, after 
all? What if an enemy were really 
lurking in the neighborhood; or, 
worse still, crouching behind that 
terrible screen, ready to massacre 
the congregation as they passed 
through it to the open air after ser. 
vice? The thought was too terrible 
for solitary endurance, and she was 
just about to lessen the burden by 
imparting it to her nearest neighbor, 
when she found herself forestalled 
by a heavy, stifling cloud of smoke, 
which rolled suddenly through the 


church and roused every creature 


present to a sense of coming danger, 


There was a rustle and a stir 
then they all stood up, men and \ 
men and little children, gazing with 
wild eyes and whitened faces on 
each other, uncertain of the “how 
or from whence” of the threatened 
peril. 

The priest alone seemed to pay no 
attention to the circumstance ; never- 
theless he felt and comprehended far 
better than they did the nature of the 
fate awaiting them, and hurried on 
to the conclusion of the Mass, which 
was by this time, fortunately, well- 
nigh over. 

He had hardly finished the com- 
munion prayer before the heat and 
suffocation had become unbearable. 
In an agony of terror, the people made 
a rush to the gates, and tore down 
the screen of matting which separat- 
ed the church from the porch beyond. 

Then arose a wild cry of despair, 
filling the church from floor to ceil- 
ing—the cry of human beings caught 
in a snare from whence, except by a 
cruel death, there was no escaping. 
The porch was already a blazing 
furnace, filled almost to the roof, 
with fagots burning in all the fury 
that pitch and tar, and other com- 
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bustibles flung liberally among them, 
were calculated to produce.. These, 
then, were the sounds which had dis- 
turbed Nellie during Mass. The 
enemy had profited by the rapt de- 
yotion of these poor people to build 
up, unheard and unsuspected, their 
death-pile in the porch, after which 
doughty deed they had retired, clos- 
ing the gates behind them, and trust- 
ing the rest to the terrible nature of 
the ally they had so recklessly in- 


- 


voked. 

To attempt a passage through that 
sea of fire in its first wild fury would 
have been instant death; and amid 
he cries of women and children, 
many of whom were well-nigh tramp- 

| to death beneath the feet of their 
fellow-victims, the crowd swayed 
ackward. 

Then came another horror. An 
unhappy girl, one of the foremost of 
the throng, in her eagerness to es- 

ipe, had rushed so far into the 

rch that her garments caught fire, 
and, mad with pain and fear, she 
flung herself face downward upon a 
heap of driftwood near her. It was 

ll that was needed to complete the 

rk of destruction. The wood, dry 
nd combustible as tinder, ignited 
instantly, and in two minutes more 
was a mass of flame. In vain some 

f the men, with the priest at their 
ead, leaped on it in a wild effort to 
trample it out before it could spread 
further. As fast as it was stifled in 


ne place it broke out in another, 
the subtle element gliding along the 
alls and seizing upon stack after 
stack of wood with an ease and speed 


that mocked at all their efforts to ex- 


tinguish it. No words can paint the 
horrors of the scene that followed ! 
Heavy volumes of black smoke, ever 
and anon rolling upward from some 
new spot upon which the fire had 
fastened, at times shut out the light 


ot day, and made the darkness al- 
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most palpable to the senses. Fire, 
bright and angry, flashing at first 
here and there at intervals, like fork- 
ed lightning, through the gloom ; 
then coming thicker and quicker, as 
it grew with what it fed on, hurrying 
and leaping in its exultant fury, lick- 
ing up and devouring with hungry 
tongues all that opposed its progress 
—now spreading itself in sheets of 
molten flame, now contracting into 
red, hissing streams, bearing a ter- 
rible resemblance to fiery serpents, 
but never for a moment slackening 
in its work of woe, winding hither 
and thither, and in and out, and 
fastening with all the malice and 
tenacity of a conscious creature 
upon everything combustible within 
its reach, until the very rafters over- 
head were wreathed in flame—and 
underneath that awful canopy the 
panting, shrieking crowd, struggling 
in that sulphurous atmosphere of 
smoke and fire, rushing backward 
and forward, they knew not whither, 
in search of a safety they knew too 
well they could never find ; for even 
while obeying the animal instinct to 
fly from danger, there was not a 
creature there who did not feel to 
the very inmost marrow of his being, 
that unless a miracle were interpos- 
ed to save him, he was doomed then 
and there to die. 

Nellie was the only person in the 
church, perhaps, with the sole excep- 
tion of the pastor, who made no vain 
effort at escaping. Driven by the 
swaying of the others, after their first 
rush to the door, backward toward 
the altar, she had remained there 
quietly ever since, praying, or trying 
to pray, and shutting eyes and ears 
as much as might be to the terrible 
sights and sounds around her. Ac- 
cident had, in fact, brought her to 
the only spot in the building where 
safety was for the moment feasible. 

The altar was built, as we have al- 
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ready said, of stone, and being plac- 
ed at some distance from any of the 
walls, the space in front, though sti- 
fling from heat and smoke, was clear 
of fire, and consequently of imme- 
diate danger. 


Hither, therefore, the priest, who,. 


having done all that man could do 
toward the stifling of the flames, now 
felt that another and a higher duty 
—the duty of his priestly office— 
must needs be exercised, endeavored 
to collect his flock, and hither, at his 
bidding, one by one they came, every 
hope of rescue extinguished in their 
bosoms, and scorched, and bruised, 
and half-suffocated as they were, lay 
down at his feet to die. There was 
no loud shrieking now—the silence 
of utter exhaustion had fallen upon 
them all, and only a low wail of pain 
broke now and then from the white, 
parched lips of some poor dying 
creature, as if in human expostula- 
tion with the sputtering and hissing 
of the flames that scorched him. 
Once, and only once, a less fitting 
sound was heard—a curse, deep but 
loud, on the foe that had so ruthless- 
ly contrived their ruin. 

It reached the ear of the priest as 
he stood before the altar, sometimes 
praying up aloud, sometimes with 
look and voice endeavoring to calm 
his people, waiting and watching 
with wise, heroic patience for the 
precise moment when, all hopes of 
human life abandoned, he might lead 
them to thoughts of that which is 
eternal. 

But that muttered curse seemed to 
rouse another and a different spirit 
in his bosom, and filled with holy 
and apostolic anger, he turned at 
once upon the man who spoke it. 

“Sinner!” he cried, “be silent! 
Dare you to go to God with a curse 
upon your lips? What if he curse 
you in return? What if he plunge 
vou, for that very word, from this fire, 
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which will pass with time, into that 
which is eternal and endures for ever? 
O my children, my children!” cried 
the good old man, opening wide his 
arms, as if he would fain have em- 
braced his weeping flock and shel. 
tered them all from pain and sorrow 
on his paternal bosom, “see you not, 
indeed, that you must die !—with foes 
outside, with devouring flames within, 
all hope of life is simple folly. Die 
you must. So man decrees ; butGod, 
more merciful, still leaves a choice— 
not as to death, but as to the spirit 
in which you meet it. You may die 
angry and reviling, as the blasphe- 
ming thief, or you may die (O bless- 
ed thought !) as Jesus died—peace in 
your hearts and a prayer for your very 
foes upon your lips. Have pity on 
yourselves, my children ; have pity on 
me, who, as your pastor, will have to 
answer for your souls, as for my own, 
to God—and choose with Jesus. Put 
aside all rancor from your hearts. 
Remember that what our foes have 
done to us, we, each in our measure, 
have done by our sins to Jesus. Pray 
for them as he did. Weep, as he did 
for your sins (not zs) upon the cross, 
and kneel at once, that while there 
yet is time I may give you, in his 
name and by his power, that pardon 
which will send you safe and hopeful 
to the judgment-seat of God.” 
Clear, calm, and quiet, amid the 
confusion round him, rose the voice 
of that good shepherd, sent hither, as 
it seemed, for no other purpose than 
to perish with his flock ; and like a 
message of mercy from on high his 
words fell upon their failing hearts. 
They obeyed him to the letter. Hush- 
ed was every murmur, stifled every 
cry of pain, and, prostrate on their 
faces, they waited with solemn silence 
the word which they knew would fol- 
low. And it was said at last. With 
streaming eyes, and hands uplifted 
toward that heaven to which he and 
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his poor children all were speeding, 
the priest pronounced that Zgo fe ad- 
solvo, which speaking to each- indivi- 
dual soul as if meant for it alone, yet 
brought pardon, peace, and healing 
to them all. Something like a low 
“Amen,” something like a thrill of 
relief from overladen bosoms, follow- 
ed; and then, almost at the same in- 
stant, came a loud cry from the out- 
side of the church—a crashing of 
doors—a rush—a struggle—a scatter- 
ing of brands from the half-burned- 
out fagots in the porch—and, black- 
ened with smoke and scorched with 
fire, O’More leaped like an apparition 
into the midst of the people. A shout 
almost of triumph greeted his appear- 
ance, for they felt as if he must have 
brought safety with him. It seemed, 
in fact, as if only by a miracle he 
could have been there at all. Un- 
armed as he was, he had rushed 
through the English soldiers, and 
they, having all along imagined him 
to be in the church with their less no- 
ble victims, were taken so completely 
by surprise that they suffered him to 
pass at first almost without a blow. 
By the time they had recovered them- 
selves, their leaders had staid their 
It was better for all their 


hands. 


purposes that he should rush to death 
of his own accord than that they 
should have any ostensible share in 


the business. No further opposition, 
therefore, being offered to his pro- 
gress, he easily undid the gates, which 
were only slightly barricaded on the 
outside, and having cleared the porch 
at the risk of instant suffocation to 
himself, he now stood calling upon 
Nellie, and vainly endeavoring to dis- 
cover her in the blinding atmosphere 
of smoke around him. She was still 
where she had been from the begin- 
ning—at the foot of the altar, faint 
and half-dead with heat and fear. But 
the sound of his voice seemed to call 
her back to life, and, with a cry like 
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a frightened child, she half-rose from 
her recumbent posture. Faint as was 
that cry, he heard it, and catching a 
glimpse of her white face, rushed to- 
ward her. In another moment he had 
her in his arms, wrapped carefully in 
his heavy cloak, and shouting to all 
to follow and keep close, he rushed 
behind the altar. 

Half an hour before this had been 
the hottest and most dangerous posi- 
tion in the church, but O’More had 
well calculated his chances. The real 
danger now was from the roof, which, 
having been burning for some time, 
might fall at any moment. Below, the 
fire, having rapidly exhausted the light 
material upon which it had fed its 
fury, was gradually dying out, and 
boldly scattering the fagots upon 
either side as he moved on, Roger 
made his way good to the only spot 
in the building from whence escape 
was possible. Here the floor sank 
considerably below the general sur- 
face, and dashing down a heap of 
brushwood which still lay smouldering 
near, he lay bare an aperture effected 
in the wall itself, and going right 
through it to the cliffs beyond. 

Through this he passed at once, 
carrying Nellie as easily as if she had 
been a baby, and landing her safely 
on the other side. The people saw, 
and with a wild cry of hope rushed 
forward. Even as they did so the 
roof began to totter. They knew it, 
and maddened by the near approach 
of death, pressed one upon another, 
blocking up the way and destroying 
every chance of safety by their wild 
efforts to attain it. 

In the midst of this confusion, a 
shower as of red-hot fire poured 
down from the yielding rafters. Then 
came another cry (oh! so different 
from the last)—a cry of grief and 
terror mingled — then a crashing 
sound and a heavy fall—and then a 
silence more terrible even than that 
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cry of terror—a ghastly, death-like 
silence, only broken by the hissing 
and crackling of the flames above, 
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and the deep sough of the sea be. 
low—and all was over. 
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CONCLUSION, 


III. 


THE way is found. Man has the 
gift of believing not only the things 
he sees and knows by his own intel- 
lect, but also those he does not see 
and which he learns through tradi- 
tion. He admits, he affirms with con- 
fidence the facts which are asserted 


competent and reliable, even in cases 
where he cannot verify their truth or 
submit them to a rigid criticism. Thus 
in the authority of witnesses we have 
that which constitutes faith ; faith pro- 
perly so called, which is the belief in 
the divine truths, as well as purely 
human faith, which is confidence in 
the knowledge of another. Both re- 
quire the same act of intelligence ; 
but, if it concerns the affairs of this 
world, the authority of the witness is 
easily established, for he has only to 
prove his competence and his veraci- 
ty ; while for superhuman things it is 
necessary that he himself should be 
superhuman, that he should prove it 
to us, that we should feel by the way 
he speaks that he knows and has 
dwelt in the heaven of which he is 
speaking, and that he has descended 
from it. If he is only a man, he is 
without a claim upon us. Manifest 
signs of his mission and authority are 
necessary ; such signs must be unusual 


and incomprehensible; they must com- 
mand respect and force conviction; 
they must be miraculous facts entirely 
beyond mere human power. 

Such is the supreme and necessary 
condition for every solution of these 
natural problems, or, what amounts to 
the same, for any great and true re- 
ligion. The appearance of a being 
eminently divine is necessary, who 
will show the character of his mission 
and his right to claim obedience by 
miracles. Miracles and religion are, 
then, two correlative terms, two ése- 
parable expressions. Do not try to 
preserve one and get rid of the other ; 
the attempt will fail. If you could 
effect this divorce, both would disap- 
pear. Religion without miracles is 
only a human doctrine ; it is simply 
philosophy, which has no right to pen- 
etrate the mysteries of the infinite, 
and which can only speak in hypo- 
theses, without force and without au- 
thority. 

There is no way, then, to help it: 
miracles must be admitted. ‘This is 
the great stumbling-block. 

It is said : “ That would be allowed 
when the world was young, and when 
man himself, ignorant and a novice, 
had not demonstrated for so many 
centuries the stability of nature’s laws! 
Then he could suppose that there was 
some hidden power, which at certain 
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times and for certain ends played 
with these laws and suspended them 
at will ; but to-day, in this advanced 
age, wise as we are, how can we be 
expected to bend our enlightened rea- 
son to these uncertainties ? how can 
we give science these injurious con- 
tradictions ?” 

Yes, you believe yourselves to be 
extremely learned. You think that 
you thoroughly understand the laws 
of nature, because from time to time 
you have wrested some of her secrets 
from her; and these being always 
more or less marvellous, you imme- 
diately conclude that she has spoken 
her last word! Strange assumption ! 
Look behind, and you are right, you 
have accomplished an immense dis- 
tance. Look ahead, and the end is 
as far as in the days of your fathers, 
the distance to be overcome remains 
always the same, you have not ad- 
vanced a single step. Far from add- 
ing to your presumption, the progress 
of your knowledge should rather make 
you feel more keenly your ignorance. 
The more conquests you make, the 
more your radical impotence is shown. 
Yet you presume to say that the laws 
of this world allow or do not allow 
this or that, as if you completely un- 
derstood them, while at every mo- 
ment new and unexpected facts, which 
are granted by yourselves, defeat your 
calculations, mock your predictions, 
and derogate from laws which you 
proclaim absolute and eternal ! 

No one doubts that a general and 
permanent order reigns in this world ; 
but that this order is inexorably de- 
termined in its trifling details, that 
nothing can alter it, that it will re- 
main the same for ever, you cannot 
say any more than can we ; or rather, 
you, as well as we, are living witnesses 
that an unbending mechanism does 
not govern all things here below. 

Indeed, what do you do, you, a fee- 
ble atom, an imperceptible creature, 
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when you forbid the Sovereign Master 
the great ordainer of things, the least 
deviation, the slightest infraction, of 
the laws he has made? Do you not 
violate these laws so far as you are 
able every day, every hour, and in 
every way? The plant that the natu- 
ral order would cause to bloom in 
summer, you cover with flowers in 
winter ; you change the flavor and the 
form of the fruit, and the color of the 
flowers; you bend the twigs and 
branches, and make them grow against 
their nature. And it is not only over 
vegetation and inanimate objects that 
you exercise your caprices. How 
many living beings have you trans- 
formed, and completely altered their 
natural mode of life! What unex- 
pected missions and what strange 
destinies has your fancy made them 
undergo ! 

It may be said that these are only 
little miracles ; but after all, how do 
the greatest ones differ from them? 


They are both infractions upon the 
apparent order of nature. Is the real 
order subverted by this? Is the rela- 
tion of cause and effect broken be- 
cause our gardeners derive and pro- 
pagate from a graft new and innu- 


merable varieties? No; and since 
this is true, there can be no good rea- 
son for refusing to admit a series of 
deviations above these of every-day 
experience. The miraculous cures, the 
wonderful transitions from extreme 
feebleness to health, and the intuitive 
power of a saint, which enables him 
to read the very thoughts of men, can 
all be effected without compromising 
or menacing the universal order. Eve- 
rything depends upon the degree of 
power you grant the Author of these 
acts, to him who, holding all things 
in his hand, can make the ‘exception 
as easily as the rule. 

There is but one way to deny abso- 
lutely the possibility of miracles, which 
has been in all times by instinct and 
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by nature affirmed by the human race, 
and that is to suppress God and pro- 
fess atheism, either atheism simply in 
its gross crudity, or that more deli- 
cate and better disguised form which 
finds favor in our times, and which 
honors God by pronouncing his name, 
but gives him no other care than the 
servile protection and the dull super- 
vision of the worlds he has created, 
but which he does not govern. If 
this is the way in which God must be 
considered, if fatalism is the law of 
the world, let us speak no more of mi- 
racles or of the supernatural ; for this 
is already decided, and there can be no 
discussion about it. If,onthe contrary, 
entering into yourselves, you feel that 
you are intelligent and free, ask your- 
self, Where did I get these wonder- 
ful gifts, liberty and intelligence? Do 
you get them from yourself? Are 
they born in you and only for you? 
Do you possess them completely? Do 
they not emanate from a higher, more 
perfect, and more abundant source, 
in a word, from God himself? Then, 
if God, if the Omnipotent, is also the 
sovereign intelligence and the sove- 
reign freedom, how do you dare to 
forbid him to mingle with affairs here 
below, to follow with attention the 
beings he has created, to watch over 
their destiny, and to declare his wish- 
es to them by striking manifestations 
of his power? He can most certainly 
do this, for he is free and all-power- 
ful. With the idea of God thus pre- 
sented to the mind, a complete and 
living God, the question is completely 
transformed. And it must be acknow- 
ledged that we have no longer to de- 
monstrate the possibility of miracles : 
it is for our opponents to prove their 
impossibility. 

But the great critics of to-day, at 
least those who have the most ability, 
have carefully refrained from attempt- 
ing this task. They attack superna- 
tural facts in a different way, not as 
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being impossible in themselves, but 
as lacking proof: in the place of open- 
ly denying them, they try to weaken 
the authority of those who attest them, 
What testimony would then be de- 
stroyed by them? Let it be noted 
that in the historical statement of 
natural facts, even those which are 
extraordinary and mote or less uncer- 
tain, the testimony of men, sustained 
and strengthened by constant tradi- 
tion, is allowed to be sufficient ; and, 
indeed, to what, in most cases, would 
our historical knowledge amount, if 
this sort of proof were not admissi- 
ble? But for supernatural facts they 
are far less accommodating. Many 

other guarantees are demanded. They 
require ocular proof, which must be 
made in a proper way and duly an- 
nounced by them to be certain. This 
is the condition upon which they offer 
to yield; without it, there is to be no 

belief. Whence it would follow, that, 
whenever the Divinity proposed to do 
anything beyond the ordinary laws of 
nature, it would be bound to give these 
opponents notice, so that they could 
produce their witnesses. The work 
would then proceed in their presence, 
and, when the miracle was accomplish- 
ed, they would immediately begin 
their statement. Perhaps our read- 
ers may think that we are trying to 
excite a laugh at their expense, or, at 
least, that we are exaggerating. Such 
is not the case ; we are only echoing 
their own words, and we could quote 
from the very page where this system 
is set forth as the sole method of es- 
tablishing the truth of miracles. How- 
ever, it is useless to dwell upon this 
way of asking for impossible proofs 
and proclaiming a readiness to be- 
lieve, but placing one’s belief upon 
unheard-of conditions. This is only 
a subterfuge, an attempt to evade 
what they dare not solve, and an ef- 
fort to destroy in practice that which 
they seem theoretically to concede. 
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There are others more frank, less 
diplomatic, and perhaps also less 
Jlearned, who call things by their 
right name, and who loudly declare 
a new dogma as the great principle 
of reformed criticism, and this is the 
complete denial of supernatural facts. 
The manner, the air, and the lofty 
disdain with which they look down 
upon those simple souls, who are cre- 
dulous enough to believe that the 
Almighty is also intelligent and free, 
should be seen. They announce 
that all intercourse between them 
and us is broken, that we have noth- 
ing to do with their books; they do 
not care for our praise or for our cen- 
sure, since they do not write for us. 
One is almost tempted to repay their 
disdain with interest ; but there is 
something better to be done. We 
have just shown that man, with his 
limited power and liberty, can modi- 
fy the laws of nature. Let us see, now, 
if God in his infinite sphere has not 
the same power, and if there is not 
some well-known and striking exam- 
ple of it. 

There is one instance which both 
in time and by its evidence is the 
most convincing of all. It is not one 
of those facts which we have learned 
by narration or by testimony, whether 
written or traditional. All narratives 
can be contested and every witness 
can be suspected ; but here the fact 
is its own witness, it is clear and ir- 
refutable. It is the history of our 
first parents, of the commencement 
of the human race; for our race 
has had a commencement, of this 
there can be no question. No so- 
phist would dare to say of man, as 
they have said of the universe, that 
he has existed from all eternity. On 
this point science confirms tradition, 
and determines by certain signs the 
épogue when this earth became ha- 
bitable. Upon a certain day, then, 
man was born ; and he was born, as 
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it is hardly necessary for us to say, 
in an entirely different manner from 
that in which one is born to-day. He 
was the first of his kind: he was 
without father or mother. The laws 
of nature, on this occasion at least, did 
not have their effect. A superior 
power, working in his own way, 
has accomplished something beyond 
these laws, and in a more simple and 
prompt manner, and the world has 
seen an event take place which is 
evidently supernatural. 

This is the reason why some sa- 
vanis have taken so much pains to 
find a plausible way to explain scien- 
tifically, as a natural fact, this birth 
of the first man. Some would per- 
suade us that this enigma is explain- 
ed by the transformation of species— 
a singular way of avoiding a miracle, 
only to fall into a chimera. Indeed, 
if anything is proved at all and be- 
comes more certain as the world 
grows older, it is that the preservation 
of species is an essential principle of 
all living beings. You may try, but 
you cannot succeed in infringing 
upon this law. The crossings be- 
tween closely allied species, and the 
varieties produced by them, are 
smitten after a certain time with 
sterility. Are not these impotent at- 
tempts, these phantoms of quickly 
disappearing creations, the manifest 
sign that the creation of a really new 
species is forbidden to man? Yet 
would they try to convince us that in 
the earliest ages, in times of igno- 
rance, these kinds of transformations 
were accomplished without any ef- 
fort; while to-day, notwithstanding 
the perfection of instruments and of 
methods, notwithstanding the aid of 
every sort that we draw from science, 
they are radically impossible! Try, 
then, to make a man. But, we are 
answered, this is a matter of time. 
It may be so. But only begin, let 
us see you at work, and you can have 
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as much time as you please. Take 
thousands of centuries, and yet you 
can never transform the most intelli- 
gent baboon into a man, even of the 
most ignorant and degraded type. 
This dream having disappeared, 
another is invented. The absurdity 
of the transformation of species is 
admitted, and another theory is 
adopted, that of spontaneous genera- 
tion. The intention is to establish 
that man can be born either with or 
without parents ; that nature is in- 
duced by various circumstances to 
choose one of these two ways, and 
that one is not miraculous more than 
the other. Itis well known what vi- 
gorous demonstrations and what ir- 
refutable evidence science brings 
against this theory; yet, in spite of 
its absurdity, it has been often repro- 
duced and considered worthy of refu- 
tation. But supposing that doubt 
was yet possible, and that we could 
believe in the birth of little beings, 
;without a germ, without a Creator ; 
now could this mode of production 
aid us in solving the question of the 
birth of the first man? What is the 
highest pretension of the defenders 
of spontaneous generation? In what 
state would they put man in the 
world? As an embryo, a fcetus, or 
as one newly born? For no one is 
permitted to believe in the sudden 
birth of an adult, in possession of a 
body, of physical power, and of men- 
tal faculties. Yet this is exactly the 
way in which the new inhabitant of 
the earth must have been created. 
He must have been born a man, or 
else he could not have protected 
himself, he could not have found 
food to prolong his life, and he could 
rot have perpetuated his race as the 
father of the human family. If he 
had been born in the state of infancy, 
without a mother to protect and nou- 
rish him, he would have perished in 
a single day of cold or hunger. If 
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this theory, then, had been able to 
answer the tests to which it has suc- 
cumbed, it would yet be of no service 
in clearing up the question we are 
discussing. The only way to solve 
it satisfactorily is to admit frankly 
that it must have been something su- 
perior and unknown to the laws of 
nature. In order to explain the ap- 
pearance of the first man upon this 
earth, the man of Genesis is necessa- 
ry, made by the hand of the Creator. 
This is not a seu Pesprit, an ar- 
tifice, or a paradox. It is the un- 
deniable truth. It must be admit- 
ted by every one who will reflect. 
Every sound mind, which is in good 
faith and which carefully considers 
this question, is invincibly compelled 
to solve it in the way that it is solved 
in the book of Genesis. There may 
be doubts about the complete exact- 
ness of certain words and details; 
but the principal fact, the supernatu- 
ral fact, the intervention of a Crea- 
tor, reason must accept as the best 
and most sensible explanation, or ra- 
ther as the only possible explanation 
of that other necessary fact, the birth 
of an adolescent or an adult man. 
Here, then, we have a miracle well 
and duly proved. If this were the 
only one, it would be sufficient to 
justify belief in the supernatural, to 
destroy every system of absolute fata- 
lism, to demonstrate the freedom of 
the Divinity, and to assert his true 
position. But it may be well for us 
to say, if since the existence of the 
human race it had received no proof 
of the care of its Creator other than 
this miraculous act in which it was 
created, if no intelligence, no help, 
or no light had come from above, 
what would it know now of the mys- 
teries of its destiny, of all these great 
problems which beset it and occupy 
its attention? The creation of man 
does not give us the reason why he 
was created. This is not one of 
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those miracles from which the light 
bursts forth to flood the world. It is 
a manifestation of divine power: it 
does not teach us the divine will. 
We shall see another fact, on the con- 
trary, which, though not less myste- 
rious, will speak far more clearly. 
This did not happen amid the fleeting 
shadows of chaos upon the scarcely 
hardened earth ; but in a completely 
civilized world, and at a historical 
period which can be fully investigat- 
ed, this new miracle took place. The 
clouds will disappear, and the broad 
day will gladden all hearts. Blessed 
Light! Long promised and awaited, 
the complement of man’s creation, 
or, rather, a true and new creation, 
bringing to humanity, with love and 
heavenly pardon, the solution of ev- 
ery question, the answer to every 
doubt ! 

During the long series of centuries 
which separates these two great myste- 
ries,these two great supernatural facts, 
the creation and the redemption of 


man, the human race, guided by its 
own light, has not for a moment 
ceased to search after divine truths 


and the secret of its destiny. But it 
has sought ignorantly, it has groped 
in the dark, and it has wandered 
astray. In every part of the world 
the people solved the enigma in their 
own fashion, each making its own idol. 
It isa sad,an incoherent spectacle ; 
and of all these curious and imperfect 
forms of worship, which sometimes 
become impure and disgusting, there 
is not one which gives a complete and 
satisfactory answer to the moral pro- 
blems with which one is harassed. 
Their pretended answers really an- 
swer nothing, and are but a collection 
of errors and contradictions. 

Has man been created for such 
ends.as these? Has not his Creator, 
in forming him with his hands, in 
teaching him by an intimate commu- 
nication the use of his faculties, made 
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him to see, to love, and to follow the 
truth? Yes; and this explains the 
instinctive gleams of truth that are 
found in every portion of the race ; 
but man has received liberty at the 
same time that he received intelli- 
gence, and it is this supreme gift 
which assimilates him to his Author, 
and imposes, together with the honor 
of personality, the burden of respon- 
sibility. He was tried, he had the 
power to choose, and he chose the 
bad; he has failed, he has fallen. 
Clearly the fault was followed by the 
greatest disorder and distress, and the 
offended Father withdrew his grace 
from the disobedient son. They are 
separated: the erring one, because he 
fears his Judge; the Judge, from his 
horror of the sin ; but the father lies 
hid beneath the judge. Will the exile, 
then, be eternal? No; for the pro- 
mise is made to the very ones whose 
fault is punished, and the time of 
mercy is announced in advance, even 
at the moment of chastisement. 
Every tie is not yet broken be- 
tween the Creator and this unfaithful 
race. A single bond is maintained, a 
handful of worthy servants preserve 
the benefit of his paternal intercourse. 
Who can doubt this? For several 
thousand years the entire human race, 
in all places and in every zone, bows 
before the works of nature, deifies 
them, and adores them. How, then, 
can it be explained that one little 
group of men, and only one, remained 
faithful to the idea of a single God? 
It may be answered that this is some- 
thing peculiar to one race ; that it em- 
braces more people than is generally 
supposed ; that it is true of all the Se- 
mitic tribes as well as of the Hebrews. 
A truly impartial and exceedingly 
learned philology, recently published, 
affirms the contrary. It is demonstra- 
ted that the Jews alone were mo- 
notheists. Reason certainly cannot 
forbid us to believe that this unique 
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and isolated fact was providential, 
since it was at least most extraordi- 
nary and marvellous. Thus, while the 
ancient alliance between man and his 
Creator continued in a single part of 
the globe, a part scarcely perceptible 
in the immense human family, while 
the divine truth, as yet veiled and in- 
complete, though without any impure 
mixture, is revealed as in confidence, 
and, so to speak, privately to the mo- 
dest settlement chosen for the de- 
signs of God, all the rest of the world 
is abandoned to chance and wanders 
at random in religious matters. 

Why, then, only in religious matters? 
Because it was in this that the fault 
took place. Man has foolishly wished 
to make himself equal to God in the 
knowledge of the divine, of the infi- 
nite, of those mysteries which no mind 
can fathom without God’s assistance. 
It is another thing in regard to the 
knowledge of the finite, to purely hu- 
man science. God is not jealous of 
this. What does he say in exiling and 
chastising the rebel? Work, that is 
to say, use not only your arms, but 
your mind ; become skilful, powerful, 
ingenious ; make masterpieces ;_ be- 
come Homer, Pindar, A‘schylus, or 
Phidias, Ictinus, or Plato. I allow 
you to do all, save attaining to divine 
things without my aid. There thou 
wilt stumble, until I send thee the 
help I have promised to show thee 
the way. Thy reason, thy science, 
and even thy good sense will not pre- 
vent thee from becoming an idolater. 

Indeed, is it not remarkable that 
religion in the world of antiquity 
should be so inferior to the other 
branches of haman understanding? 
Think of the arts, literature, philoso- 
phy ; humanity cannot excel them. 
They were at the summit of civiliza- 
tion. All that youth and experience 
combined could bring forth of the 
perfect and the beautiful, you see 
here. These first attempts are the 
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works of a master, and will live to the 
latest ages, always inimitable. But 
return for a moment, consider the va 
rious religions, question the priests, 
What an astonishing disparity ! You 
would believe yourself to be among 
uncultivated people. Never were such 
dissimilar productions seen to spring 
from the same evil at the same time 
and in the same society. On one side, 
reason, prudence, justice, and the love 
of truth; on the other, a degrading 
excess of falsehood and credulity. It 
is true that, here and there, under 
these puerile fables, great truths shine 
forth ; these are the remnants of the 
primitive alliance between God and 
his creature ; but they are only scat- 
tered, and are lost in a torrent of er 
rors. The great fault, the infirmity of 
these ancient religions, was not the 
symbolism which surrounded them, 
but their essential obscurity and steri 
lity. These were not capable of say- 
ing a single clear and definite word 
in regard to the problems of our des 
tiny. Far from making them clear to 
the great mass of men, they seemed 
rather to try to conceal them under a 
thick cloud of enigmas and supersti- 
tions. 

This was, however, the only moral 
culture that the human race, evident- 
ly punished and separated from God, 
received for thousands of years. In 
the place of his priests it had philoso- 
phical sects, schools, and books to tell 
man his duty. But how many pro 
fited by this help? Who understood 
the best, the purest, and the greatest 
philosophers? How far could their 
warnings reach? Outside the limits 
of Athens, the words of Socrates him 
self could not penetrate to relieve a 
soul, to break a chain, or to make a 
virtue take root. Do we say his 
words? Why, even his death, a won- 
derful death, the death of a just man, 
remained unfruitful and ignored ! 

The time became critical ; pagan 
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society was entering upon its last 
phase and made its last effort ; the 
empire was just born, and, although 
it may be said that it could boast, du- 
ring its long career, of many days of 
repose and even of greatness, it was 
not without its revolting scenes ; and 
one can say, without any exaggeration 
or partisan feeling, that from the reign 
of Tiberius it was shown by experi- 
ence that all purely human means to 
elevate the race were visibly at an 
end. Then it was that, not far from 
the region where primitive traditions 
located the creation of man, under 
this sky of the Orient which witnessed 
the first miracle, a second was to be 
accomplished. A sweet, humble, mo- 
dest, and at the same time sovereign 
voice speaks to the people of Judea 
in language before unknown ; speaks 
words of peace, of love, of sacrifice, 
and of merciful pardon. Whence 
does this voice come? Who is this 
man who says to the unhappy, “Come 
to me, I will relieve you, I will carry 
your burdens with you”? He touches 
the sick with his hand, and they are 
cured; he gives speech to the mute ; 
he makes the blind see and the deaf 
hear. As yet there is nothing except- 
ing these things ; but this man knows 
the enigma of this world completely ; 
he knows the real end of life and the 
true means of attaining it. All these 
natural problems, the vexation of hu- 
man reason, he resolves, he explains 
without an effort and without hesita- 
tion. He tells us of the invisible 
world; he has not imagined it, his 
eyes have seen it, and he speaks of it 
as a witness who had but lately left 
it. What he tells us is unassuming, 
intelligible to every one, to women, to 
children, as well as to the learned. 
How does he come by this marvel- 
lous knowledge? Who were his mas- 
ters and what were his lessons? In 
his early childhood, before lessons 
and masters, he knew already more 
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than the synagogue. Studies he never 
made. He worked with his hands, 
gaining his daily bread. Do not seek 
for his master upon this earth: his 
Master is in the highest of the hea- 
vens. 

Is not this the witness of whom we 
have spoken above, the superhuman, 
the necessary witness for the solu- 
tion of natural problems and the 
establishment of true religious dog- 
mas? ‘To say that such a man is 
more than a man, that he is a being 
apart from and superior to humanity, 
is not saying enough. We must learn 
what he really is. Let us open the 
candid narratives which preserve the 
story of his public mission, of his 
preaching though Judea; open the 
gospels, where the least incident of 
his acts, his words, his works, his 
sufferings, and his bitter agony are 
written. Let us see what he says of 
himself. Does he declare himself 
simply a prophet? Does he believe 
himself to be only inspired? No; he 
calls himself the Son of God, not as 
every other man, remembering Adam, 
could have been able to say it. No; 
he meant the Son of God in the ex- 
act and literal interpretation of the 
word, son born directly of the father, 
the son begotten of the same sub- 
stance. 

Try to force the meaning and 
distort the texts to make them say 
less than this, but you cannot suc- 
ceed. ‘The texts are plain, they are 
numerous, and without ambiguity. 
There are only two ways in which 
the divinity of this man can be de- 
nied: either his own testimony must 
be attacked, if the gospels are ad- 
mitted to be true; or the gospels 
themselves must be rejected. 

In order to attack his own evi- 
dence, it must be supposed that, by 
a lack of sagacity, he in good faith 
formed a wrong judgment about his 
own origin, or perhaps better, by a 
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deceitful intention, he knowingly at- 
tributed to himself a false character. 
This being, whose incomparable in- 
telligence forces you to place him 
above humanity, this is he who is 
not capable of discerning his father. 
And on the other side, this inimitable 
moralist, this chaste and beautiful 
model of all virtues, this is he whom 
you suspect of a disgraceful artifice. 
There is no middle course: either 
this mortal must be the Son of God, 
as he has declared, or you must put 
him in the last rank of humanity, 
among the innocent dupes or the 
cunning charlatans. 

Or, on the contrary, do you wish to 
attack the gospels? Nothing is less 
difficult, if you remain at the surface. 
Arm yourself with irony, provoke the 
smile, treat everything in a super- 
ficial manner, and you will certainly 
gain the sympathy of the scoffers. 
But if you wish to investigate the 
things, and to take, in the name of 
science, an impartial view, you will 
be compelled to acknowledge that 
most of the facts in the gospels are 
historically established; that they 
are neither myths nor legends ; that 
the place, the time, and the persons 
are absolutely put beyond all doubt. 
What right, then, has any one to re- 
fuse credence to this series of facts, 
where another series, which is ad- 
mitted, is sustained by no better wit- 
nesses, nor more direct proofs, nor any 
other superiority, except a pretended 
probability which is determined by 
each for himself? Nothing can be 
more arbitrary and less scientific 
than this way of making a choice, 
deciding that this evangelist should 
be implicitly believed when he is 
mentioning such a speech, but that, 
when he tells us what he saw him- 
self, he is no longer trustworthy ; and 
that this one, on the contrary, falsi- 
fies the discourses that he reports, 
but that he announces certain facts 
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with the certitude of an ocular wit. 
ness. All this is only pure caprice. 
But it is certain that the gospels, 
however closely they may be examin- 
ed, bear the criticism successfully, 
and ever remain imperishable. What 
book of Herodotus or of Titus Liviys 
carries such an intrinsic evidence of 
good faith and veracity as the reci- 
tals of St. Matthew or of St. John? 
Are you not charmed with these two 
apostles, who frankly tell us what 
they have seen with their eyes and 
heard with their ears? If you, who 
were not there and who saw nothing 
of these things, believe that you can 
give them a lesson, and tell them, in 
virtue of your scientific laws, how all 
these things happened without their 
understanding them, and by what 
subterfuges their adorable Master 
deceived them, it will not be only 
the orthodox and faithful who will re- 
sent and controvert your boldness— 
voices that you dread more, from the 
midst of your own ranks, will openly 
proclaim your falsehoods.* 

After all, suppose they were deceiv- 
ed, that the hero of this great drama 
was only a skilful impostor, what do 
you really gain by it? The miracles 
cannot be thrown aside. On the 
contrary, you have one miracle more, 
and one which is more difficult than 
all the others toexplain. It is neces- 
sary to account for this most wonder- 
ful fact, that cannot be suppressed 
by any critic, the establishment of 


* “The human soul,.as some one has said, is great 
enough to enclose every contrast. There is room in 
it fora Mohammed or a Cromwell, for fanaticism to- 
gether with duplicity, for sincerity and hypocri It 
remains for us to ascertain if this analogy sho 
extended to the Founder of Christianity. / do » 
sitate to deny it. His character, when imparti 
considered, opposes every supposition of this k 
There is in the simplicity of Jesus, in his artlessness, 
in his candor, in the religious feeling which possessed 
him so completely, in the absence of all mere per- 
sonal designs, of every egotistic end, and of all cun- 
ning ; ina word, there is in all that we know concerning 
him something which entirely repels the historical 
comparisons by which M. Rénan has allowed himselt 
to be governed.”—M. Edmond Scherer, Jié/anges 
@ Histoire Réligieuse, pp. 93, 94- 
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Christianity in the Roman Empire. 
Take every sentence of the gospels, 
accept these supernatural facts with- 
out reservation, the cures, the exor- 
cisms, the elements stilled, the laws 
of nature violated or suspended: all 
these things are not too much, rather 
they had hardly enough to make us 
understand the triumphant progress 
of such a doctrine, in such a time, 
and among such a people. Nothing 
less than miracles could transform 
the world in this manner, changing 
all the opinions commonly received, 
completely altering the moral and 
social state of the people, and not 
only giving them purer and more en- 
ightened views, but truths which 
were entirely unknown to them. If, 
then, you tell the truth, if this stu- 
pendous revolution rests upon a co- 
medy, if we must consider the partial 
miracles false which surround and 
explain the principal miracle, which 
precede and seem to prepare and 
open the way for the great miracle, 
what will be the result? You have 
not destroyed, and cannot destroy, the 
principal miracle : it has become still 
more miraculous. 


IV. 


Let us not lose sight of our argu- 
ment. We were seeking a practical 
and popular way to solve the great 
problems of our destiny, and we have 
proven that human science alone is 
unequal to this task. We have seen 
that there is only one way for man 
to attain this end, that satisfactory 
solutions can only be derived from 
faith, that wonderful gift which under 
the authority of a superhuman wit- 
ness makes us believe with certitude 
things which neither the eyes of the 
body nor the eyes of the mind could 
immediately comprehend. Has the 
witness which lies at the foundation 
of Christian convictions the wished- 
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for authority? In other words, is it 
truly divine? We believe that we 
have established it, and the most 
hasty reading of a single page of the 
Bible will demonstrate it far more 
clearly than we have done. See also 
the admirable harmony of the Chris- 
tian system, and the responses, as 
clear as they are sublime, it gives to 
questions so long unanswerable. It 
is by its capacity to penetrate mys- 
teries, to read the invisible, to ex- 
plain the obscure, not less than by 
its miraculous victory, that Christi- 
anity demonstrates both the true 
character of its origin and the sin- 
cerity of its divine Founder. 

We remember on this subject some 
moving sentences that we will be 
permitted to quote. They are from 
an author who recently received an 
eloquent tribute of regrets and 
praises, and who, for the past twenty 
years, has been remembered with 
grief by all the friends of sound phi- 
losophy. In a well-known lecture, 
when considering these same pro- 
blems of human destiny, M. Jouf- 
froy spoke thus: “There is a little 
book that is taught to children, and 
upon which they are questioned in 
the church. Read this little book, 
which is the catechism. You will find 
in it a solution of all the questions I 
have asked—of all, without an excep- 
tion. Ask a Christian the origin of 
the human race, what is its destiny, 
and how it can attain it, and he can 
answer you. Ask that poor child, 
who has scarcely thought of life and 
its duties, why he is here below, what 
will become of him after death, and 
he will make a sublime answer which 
he may not fully comprehend, but 
which is not the less admirable. Ask 
him how the world was created and 
for what end ; why God has put ani- 
mals and plants upon it; how the 
world was peopled, if by one family 
or by several; why men speak dif- 
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ferent languages, why they suffer, why 
they combat, and how all these things 
will end ; and he knows it all. Ori- 
gin of the world, origin of man, ques- 
tions about the different races, des- 
tiny of man in this life and in the 
other, relation of man to God, duties 
of man toward his fellow-men, rights 
of man over creation, he is ignorant 
of none of these things ; and as he 
becomes matured, he will not hesi- 
tate to take advantage of his natural 
and political rights, for he knows the 
rights of the people, for these come, 
or, as it were, flow of themselves, from 
Christianity. This is what I call a 
great religion. I recognize by this 
sign that it leaves none of the ques- 
tions which interest humanity with- 
out an answer.”* 

We love to read again these words 
of a master and a friend, who in his 
youth was nourished with Christian 
truths, and who, perhaps, would have 
tasted them again if the trials of life 
had been prolonged for him. With- 
out doubt, it is necessary to avoid 
indorsing opinions which are no lon- 
ger our own sentiments ; but certain- 
ly it can be permitted to preserve a 
faithful and complete remembrance 
of their spirit. Even at the time 
when M. Jouffroy doubted, when he 
left his pen and told us with assurance 
how Christian dogmas would die, 
there would have been but very little 
necessary to teach him to his cost 
how they perpetuate themselves! 
Faith has its evil days; its ranks 
seem decimated and its army dis- 
solved, but it can never perish. In 
order to replace deserters, to recruit 
its strength unceasingly, has it not 
the sorrows and miseries of this 
world, the need of prayer, and the 
thirst of hope ? 

Let us leave this sweet and pro- 
found thinker whose brilliant career 


* Mélanges Philosophiques, par M. Th. Jouffroy. 
Vol. i. 1833, p. 470. 
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we love to trace ; let us return to 
that great and firm soul who now 
engages our attention, and to whom 
we are attached by so many friendly 
ties and remembrances. Without 
having followed him step by step, 
we have not lost sight of him. We 
have taken a hasty glance at his 
work in trying to express its spirit, 
We must now return to each of these 
meditations in detail. What things 
have escaped us! What brilliant 
passages, what keen observations, 
what profound thoughts! At most, 
we have only taken account of that 
part of the book where the limits of 
science, the belief in the supernatur 
al, and especially the marvellous har- 
mony between Christian dogmas and 
religious problems, that are innate to 
man, are treated with so -much wis- 
dom and authority. That which M. 
Jouffroy, in the remarks we have 
quoted, indicates in a single glance, 
M. Guizot establishes with convince 
ing arguments by comparing each 
dogma with the natural problem 
which it corresponds. No one | 
yet so accurately explained the har- 
monious relation of these questions 
and these answers. ‘There are two 
morceaux which demand _ particular 
attention: they are the two meditation 
on the revelation and inspiratior 
the holy books. There are here i 
and distinctions of rare sagacity 
which point out what justly belongs 
to human ignorance, without allowing 
the reality of inspiration of the Bible 
to suffer the slightest 
But the chief triumph of this work, 
that which gives it at once its most 
charming color and its sweetest per 
fume, are the last two meditations, 
God according to the Bible, Fesus 
Christ according to the Gospels. 
These two pictures are in as differ- 
ent styles as the subjects they con- 
trast. Nothing could be bolder, 
more striking, more truly Biblical, 
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than the portrait of the God of the 
Hebrews ; of that God “who has no 
biography, no personal events,” to 
whom nothing happens, with whom 
nothing changes, always and invaria- 
bly the same, immutable in the midst 
of diversity and of universal move- 


ment. “I am he who is.” He has 
nothing else to say of himself; it is 
his definition, his history. No one can 
know more of him, even as no one 
cansee him. And if he were visible, 
what a misfortune! His glance is 
death. Between him and man what 
an abyss ! 

Itis a long distance to traverse be- 
tween such a God and the God of 
the New Testament—from Jehovah 
to Jesus Christ. What novelty, what 
atransformation! ‘The solitary God 
goes out from his unity ; he com- 
pletes everything, yet remains him- 
self; the provoked God lays aside 
his anger, he is affected, he is paci- 
fied, he becomes gentle, he gives 
man his love, he loves him enough to 
redeem his fault with his Son’s blood, 
that is, with his own blood. It is 
this victim, this Son, obedient even 
unto death, that M. Guizot endea- 
vors to paint for us. Sublime por- 
trait, attempted many times, but al- 
ways in vain! Shall we say that he 
has succeeded in this impossible 
task? No; but he has made a most 
happy effort. He makes us pass 
successively before his divine model, 
by showing the attitudes, if we may 
be allowed the expression, which 
enable us to see the most touch- 
ing aspects of this incomparable 
figure. Sometimes he places him 
amid his disciples only, that chosen 
and well-loved flock; sometimes in 
the Jewish crowd in the Temple, at 
the foot of the mountain, or on the 
border of the lake ; sometimes among 
the fishermen or the sedate matrons ; 
sometimes with artless children. In 
each of these pictures, he gathers, 
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he brings together, he animates by 
reuniting them, the scattered charac- 
teristics of Jesus Christ. His sober 


and guarded style, powerful in its 


reasoning, brilliant in its contests, 
seems to be enriched with new chords 
by the contact with so much sympa- 
thy and tender love. It is not only 
the impassioned eloquence, but it is 
a kind of emotion, more sweet and 
more penetrating, that you feel while 
reading his thoroughly Christian 
pages. 

We understand the happy effect 
that this book has already produced 
upon certain souls. Its influence, 
however, cannot descend to the mass- 
es. Its tone, its style, its thoughts, 
have not aspired to popular success ; 
but from the middling classes and 
the higher circles of society, how ma- 
ny drifting souls there are to whom 
this unexpected guide will lend a 
timely aid! Such a Christian as he 
is must work this kind of cure. He 
is not the man of the workmen ; he 
has neither gown nor cassock. It is 
a spontaneous tribute to the faith, 
and more than this, for it declares 
that he too has known and vanquish- 
ed the anxieties of doubt. Every one, 
then, can do ashe has done. No one 
fears to follow the steps of a man 
who occupies such a position in the 
empire of thought, who has given 
such proofs of liberty of spirit and of 
deep wisdom. It is not a slight re- 
buke to certain intelligent but care- 
less Catholics to see such an exam- 
ple of submission and faith come 
from a Protestant. 

There is yet a greater and more 
general service that these A/editations 
seem to have fulfilled. During the 
eight or ten months since they were 
published, the tone of antichristian 
polemics has been much depressed. 
One would have expected a manifes- 
tation of rage, but there has been 
nothing of the kind. The most ve- 
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hement critics are reserved, and their 
attacks have principally consisted in 
silence. Hence a sort of momenta- 
ry lull. Many causes, without doubt, 
contributed in advance to this result, 
if it were only the excess of the at- 
tack and the impertinence of certain 
assailants ; but the book, or to speak 
more properly, the action of M. Gui- 
zot, has, in our opinion, its own good 
part inthis work. So clear and vigo- 
rous a profession of faith could not 
be lightly attacked. In order to an- 


swer a man who frankly calls him- 
self a Christian, it would be neces- 
sary to have resolved and to declare 
openly that one is antichristian ; 
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Tue following lines were written by the great Italian poet, Petrarch, on the occasion of a visit t 
Baume, near Marseilles, where tradition points out the tomb of Saint Mary Magdalen. 
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but those who are, no longer care 
to acknowledge it. It is well known 
that our day is pleased with half. 
tints ; it has a taste for shadows, and 
is always ready to strike its flag when 
it sees an opponent’s colors. Chris- 
tianity itself gathers some profit from 
the little noise that is made about 
these AZeditations. It is not the least 
reward of their author. May he con 
tinue in the same tone, compelling 
his adversaries to persevere in their 
silence. He will embarrass them more 
and more, while he will always add 
fresh courage and power to those 
who are sustaining the good cause. 


MARY MAGDALEN. 


OF PETRARCH. 


» Sainte- 


He inscribed them 


on the grotto, in which she is said to have passed the last thirty years of her life. 


DvuLcIs amica Dei, lacrymis inflectere nostris, 
Atque meas attende preces, nostraeque saluti 


Consule : namque potes. 


Neque enim tibi tangere frustra 


Permissum, gemituque pedes perfundere sacros, 
Et nitidis siccare comis, ferre oscula plantis, 
Inque caput Domini pretiosos spargere odores. 
Nec tibi congressus primos a morte resurgens 
Et voces audire suas et membra videre, 
Immortale decus lumenque habitura per evum, 
Nequicquam dedit ztherei rex Christus Olympi. 
Viderat ille cruci herentem, nec dira paventem 
Judaice tormenta manus, turbeeque furentis 
Jurgia et insultus, equantes verbera linguas ; 
Sed mzstam intrepidamque simul, digitisque cruentos 
Tractantem clavos, implentem vulnera fletu, 
Pectora tundentem violentis candida pugnis, 
Vellentem flavos manibus sine more capillos. 
Viderat hzec, inquam, dum pectora fida suorum 


Diffugerent pellente metu. 


Memor ergo revisit 
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Te primam ante alios ; tibi se pritis obtulit uni. 
Te quoque, digressus terris ad astra reversus, 
Bis tria lustra, cibi nunquam mortalis egentem 
Rupe sub hac aluit, tam longo tempore solis 
Divinis contenta epulis et rore salubri 

Hee domus antra tibi stillantibus humida saxis, 
Horrifico tenebrosa situ, tecta aurea regum, 
Delicias omnes ac ditia vicerat arva. 

Hic inclusa libens, longis vestita capillis, 

Veste carens alia, ter denos passa decembres 
Diceris, hic non fracta gelu nec victa pavore. 
Namque famem, frigus, durum quoque saxa cubile 
Dulcia fecit amor spesque alto pectore fixa. 

Hic hominum non visa oculis, stipata catervis 
Angelicis, septemque die subvecta per horas, 
Ceelestes audire choros alterna canentes 
Carmina, corporeo de carcere digna-fuisti. 


TRANSLATION. 


Sweet friend of God! my tears attend, 
Hark to me suppliant and defend— 
O thou, all-potent to befriend ! 


Not vain that care thou didst accord— 
Thy hands, uplifted o’er thy Lord, 
Upon his head sweet odors poured, 


And touched his feet with unguents rare— 
The kiss of love imprinted there— 
And wiped them with thy beauteous hair. 


Not vain, when he in majesty 

Rose up from death, ’twas given to thee 
The first to meet, to hear, to see. 

This glory did the Lord divine, 

The Christ august, to thee assign, 
Made this unending splendor thine. 


Unto his cross he saw thee cling, 
Unawed by threat and buffeting— 
The taunts the furious rabble fling ; 
For him he saw thee lashed with scorn, 
Yet clasping, faithful and forlorn, 

Those feet with nails now pierced and torn. 
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He watched thy tear-drenched face below— 
Thy bosom stricken in thy woe— 
Thy long fair hair’s dishevelled flow. 


All this he saw, while from his side 
His other loved ones scattered wide, 
And left alone their Crucified. 


’Twas therefore, mindful of those sighs, 
He, deigning from the tomb to rise, 
Sought his first welcome from thine eyes. 


And heavenward when from earth he sped, 
Through thrice ten years for thee here spread 
A feast by angels ministered. 


This rugged cave obscure and lone, 

Black rock-dews dripping down the stone, 
I D> 

For thee a regal palace shone. 


No fields with harvest wealth besprent 
Accord such manna as was sent ; 
Thy needs did heavenly gifts content. 


Here through December’s frost and sleet, 
Thy long hair, falling to thy feet, 
Enrobed thee in a robe complete. 


No fear appalled ; love made thee bold ; 
Love sweetened sufferings manifold, 
The rock, the hunger, and the cold. 


Here, hid from mortal eyes, to be 
Cheered with celestial company, 
Angelic bands encompassed thee. 


And still a dweller in our sphere, 
Seven hours each day rapt hence, thine ear 
The alternate choirs of heaven could hear. 
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We are approaching Florence by 
rail from Pisa, a dismal, dripping 
February morning. It is twelve 
years since I first saw that famous 
Duomo of Santa Maria del Fiore. 
I came suddenly upon it, as I was 
trying to find my way alone to the 
opera at the Pergola, the first night 
I got to Florence. I shall never 
forget the impression it made on me 
—an honest, original impression, for I 
had never read or heard of the Piaz- 
za and its wonders. I only knew 
Giotto by his “O.” Orgagna, Ar- 
nolfo, Brunelleschi, were names ut- 
terly unknown. But the beauty and 
immensity of that mighty square, 
asleep in the starlight, overwhelmed 
me. It was like a step, unawares, 
from time into eternity. No Pergola 
that night for me. I crept back to 
the hotel, bewildered and awed into 
something like earnestness ; for the 
Lord seemed enthroned in that con- 
secrated place, and I was afraid of 
him as he sat there, stern, conscious, 
omnipotent. 

But I was younger then ; disposed 
to go into raptures over everything 
artistic, especially Italian art. The 
decade between thirty and forty di- 
minishes one’s enthusiasm dreadful- 
ly. I am almost afraid to meet my 


old favorite now, lest the spell of 
a fine remembrance should be bro- 


ken for ever. But the train is rush- 
ing on, the road curves, and there’s 
the same Duomo, looking as if Our 
Lady of Flowers herself had settled 
down on the city, with Giotto’s cam- 


panile, like an archangel, standing 
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guard beside her. There she sits in 
her gray mantle, grayer through the 
mist and snow, queen of all the 
landscape—grander, lighter, lovelier 
than ever. 

Here we are at the station, and 
now driving past the baptistery ; but, 
far or near, that cupola ever full 
in view like a guardian presence. 
You do not wonder here, as before 
Saint Peter’s, what has become of 
the cupola; you are not obliged to 
fall back a league to see what is 
nearly overhead. Nave, transept, 
and tribune go swelling up, with but- 
tress and demi-cupola diminishing 
as they ascend, and all converging 
into one enormous drum from which 
springs the central dome. Dante 
could see it from his chair in its very 
shadow. Arnolfo and Brunelleschi 
may see it from their seats of marble 
scarce twenty yards from the foun- 
dation-stone. Angelo may see it 
from his home in Santa Croce. The 
masons of Fiesole can see it from 
their hills, the peasants of San Cas- 
ciano from their vineyards; and, 
far down the Arno, the boatmen 
from Pisa look up to it as they plod 
wearily along. 

I am domesticated in 
the slow Tuscan spring is passing 
into summer ; and, from being sim- 
ply a joy, this great cathedral has 
become a study. Arnolfo, son of La- 
po, or Cambio, was the great stone- 
poet who traced that ground-plan, 
itself an epic. He was commission- 
ed by those wonderful republicans to 
construct a church, as worthy as man 
could make it of the glory of God 
and the dignity of the city of Flo- 


Florence ; 
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rence. The inclination of Arnolfo’s 
genius was toward the Gothic ; but 
he was a many-sided and myriad- 
minded man. His walls of Florence 
suggest the Egyptian, his court of 
the Bargello the Saracenic, his Palaz- 
zo Vecchio a perfectly new idea. 
He has all the versatility of Shake- 
speare. Arnolfo’s first conception of 
Santa Maria del Fiore may still be 
seen in fresco, copied from the last 
wooden model, in the Spanish Clois- 
ter of Santa Maria Novella. Up to 
the first cornice, the cathedral, as it 
now stands, is almost as purely 
Gothic as the campanile ; and, by 
reference to the fresco, you will per- 
ceive that Arnolfo’s original idea 
was to carry this Gothic treatment 
up to the very cross that crowns the 
lantern. For instance, the lantern 
in the fresco is without either ball 
or scroll, the clerestory buttressed, 
and with pointed instead of circular 
lights, the windows of the cupola 
pointed. Yet, as it is certain that 
Arnolfo lived to finish the clerestory, 
and to unite (serrare) the smaller 
cupolas and tribunes, it is clear these 
variations in his plan, these depar- 
tures from the pointed, these approxi- 
mations to the round, were delibe- 
rately made by Arnolfo himself, or 
by his direction. As the work ad- 
vanced, he felt that something more 
must be conceded to the coming cu- 
pola. It was not enough to have it 
octagonal instead of spherical, and 
enrich its eight marble ribs with 
Gothic tracery ; the antagonism be- 
tween the two styles must be met and 
softened from the start. See how 
gradually this is done, and at what 
an early stage these concessions be- 
gin. In the fresco, the blind arches, 
both over the lower tribunal win- 
dows and just under the lower tribu- 
nal cornice, are slightly pointed ; in 
the building itself they are round ; 
the niches above the cornice, also, 


are pointed in the picture and round- 
topped in the stone. It is more 
than probable that these conces- 
sions were dictated by the greater 
prominence which the cupola was 
assuming in Arnolfo’s new vision of 
his temple. Now is it impossible, 
that he might have nearly anticipat- 
ed the exact plan of the heir of his 
inspiration and partner of his glory? 
The tendency is that way. But, with 
the completion of the clerestory and 
the unification of the smaller cupo- 
las, Arnolfo departs, and, after an 
interval of a century and a quarter, 
Brunelleschi enters. 

There they are, seated: side by 
side in marble, close to the stone 
that marks where Dante, too, sat gaz- 
ing at their Duomo. Arnolfo looks 
more like a dreamer than a doer, al- 
though he was both ; in Ser Brunel- 
leschi’s face there is more of the 
mathematician than the poet. He 
could never have traced that ground- 
plan, never have dreamed that shin- 
ing archangel called the campanile ; 
but he did what neither the pupil of 
Cimabue nor the son of Cambio 
could perhaps have managed as well, 
he built that matchless cupola. Bru- 
nelleschi had his one great dream, the 
solution of a vast and novel architec- 
tural difficulty. What Arnolfo had 
hinted became his grand ideal. He 
nursed his dream for years at Rome, 
communing with the spirit of classic 
art ; at last he told his dream in Flo- 
rence, and with infinite difficulty got 
leave to act it out. Since that noble 
carte blancheto Arnolfo, Florence had 
declined ; she was no longer up to 
the proud standard of that earlier 
day. The superintendents are slip- 
pery and slow in engaging Filippo ; 
and Filippo himself must /imesse 
more than a little to secure the en- 
gagement. There is this difference, 
to be sure, that the Duomo was the 
culmination of Arnolfo’s professional 
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career and but the beginning of his 
successor’s ; that the latter, like all 
gallant adventurers, had to win his 
spurs before he could be fully trusted. 
Still, the two inseparable elements of 
self and gain are more conspicuous 
here than in the purer Christian ages, 
whose architects disdained or forbore 
to register their names ; whose works 
preserve no personal memorial of 
their masters ; “so that,” says Vasa- 
ri, “I cannot but marvel at the sim- 
plicity and indifference to glory exhi- 
bited by the men of that period.” 
There is, unfortunately, no such sim- 
plicity to marvel at now. 

As early.as 1407, Filippo submitted 
an opinion to the superintendents of 
the works of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
and to the syndics of the guild of wool- 
workers, (powerful gentlemen in those 
days,) that the edifice above the roof 
must be constructed, not after the de- 
sign of Arnolfo ; but that a frieze, thir- 
ty feet high, must be erected with a 
large window in each of its sides. 
This suggestion, together with the ad- 
ditional thirty feet for the gallery, com- 
prised the single, sublime conception 
to which the Duomo owes its crown- 
ing beauty; the rest of the task is 
chiefly mechanical. But such im- 
mense mechanics require immense 
genius. Filippo had supplied the idea, 
but there was no one found wise 
enough to execute it. The wardens 
and syndics were much perplexed ; 
and Filippo, after laughing at them in 
his sleeve, returned to Rome. He had 
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hardly gone before they wrote him to 
return, He came ; and after patiently 
listening to the long array of difficul- 
ties which mediocrity always opposes 
to the inspiration of genius, admitted 
that the most enormous dome of an- 
cient or modern times must present 
certain difficulties in its erection, like 
other great enterprises ; that he was 
confounded no less by the breadth 
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than by the height of the edifice ; that 
if the tribune could be vaulted in a 
circular form, one might pursue the 
method adopted by the Romans in 
erecting the Pantheon ; but that fol- 
lowing up the eight sides of the build- 
ing to a convergence, thus dove-tail- 
ing, and, so to speak, enchaining the 
stones, would be a most difficult and 
novel undertaking. “ Yet ”—and this 
touch is worthy of Arnolfo’s age or 
any other—“yet, remembering that 
this is a temple consecrated to God 
and the Virgin, I confidently trust 
that, for a work executed in their hon- 
or, they will not fail to infuse know- 
ledge whefe it is now wanting, and 
bestow strength, wisdom, and genius 
on him who shall be the author of 
such a project.” Nothing can shake 
Filippo’s joyous trust in himself; he 
acts as if he carries a divine commis- 
sion in his pocket to finish what Ar- 
nolfo began, and can therefore afford 
to laugh at all human appointments 
or interference. With amazing confi- 
dence and magnanimity, he concludes 
his interview with their worships by 
exhorting them to assemble, on a fixed 
day within a year, as many architects 
as they can get together; not Tus- 
cans and Italians only, but Germans, 
French, and all other nations, “to the 
end that the work may be commenced 
and intrusted to him whoshall give the 
best evidence of capacity.” The syn- 
dics and wardens liked Filippo’s ad- 
vice, and would also have liked him 
to prepare a model for their edifica- 
tion. But with all his piety and self- 
reliance, Ser Brunelleschi was a Flo- 
rentine like their worships, and there- 
fore keen enough to keep his model 
to himself. It then suddenly occurred 
to these grave gentlemen that money 
might be an object to Filippo, as it 
occasionally is to other men ; and so 
they voted him a sum, not stated by 
Vasari, but not large enough to justify 
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his remaining in Florence. So back 
to Rome once more marches the Ser 
Brunelleschi. 

Meanwhile that noble city of Flo- 
rence has ordered her merchants re- 
sident abroad to send her at any 
cost the best foreign masters. In the 
year 1420, these best foreign masters, 
and best Italian masters besides, and 
thé syndics and superintendents, and 
a select number of distinguished citi- 
zens, and little Filippo himself, just 
returned from Rome, are all assem- 
bled in the hall of the wardens of 
Santa Maria del Fiore. After listen- 
ing to a hundred absurd plans, Bru- 
nelleschi unfolds his own at full length. 
Whereupon the assembled syndics, 
superintendents, and citizens, instead 
of being at all edified by his remarks, 
proceeded to call him a simpleton, an 
ass, a madman, and bade him dis- 
course of something else. Which he, 
instead of doing, stuck to his point, 
and finally lost his temper and flew 
in their faces. Whereupon they called 
him a fool and a babbler ; and con- 
sidering him absolutely mad, arose 
against him as one man, and inconti- 
nently turned him out of doors by the 
head and heels. Imagine the rage of 
Arnolfo the Goth, after such treat- 
ment ; or Angelothe mighty, stalking 
down the Via Romana ; or Dante, wan- 
dering ghost-like into eternal exile! 
The indomitable, practical Filippo did 
none of these things, but prudently 
shut himself up at home lest people 
in the streets should call out, “See 
where goes that fool!” “It was not 
the fault of these men,” says the sym- 
pathetic Vasari, “that Filippo did not 
break in pieces the models, set fire to 
the designs, and in one half-hour de- 
stroy all the labors so long endured, 
and ruin the hopes of so many years.” 
But Filippo was less a poet, enamour- 
ed of an inward vision of beauty, 
than an architect determined to solve 
an architectural problem. Plainly 


enough, since Arnolfo had set the ex. 
ample in the clerestory, the windows 
of the cupola were also to be circular 
instead of pointed. His inventive fa- 
culties were therefore restricted to the 
organization of that vast dream, to 
the determination of the ascending 
curves and the conception of the lan. 
tern. It was not the offspring of his 
soul, but of his mind, that Filippo had 
offered the syndics and superintend- 
ents ; and the inventor of new combi- 
nations and possibilities of matter js 
apt to possess a more elastic tempera- 
ment than the creator of new forms 
of beauty. Instead of fretting him- 
self to death or cultivating the prince- 
ly revenge of silence, Filippo, strong 
in his mission and calculating on the 
proverbial caprice of his native Flo- 
rence, began to experiment on indi- 
viduals instead of assemblies ; so suc- 
cessfully, too, that another session was 
soon convened. Profiting by discom- 
fiture, Filippo modified his 
He salutes the superintendents 

“magnificent signors and wardens,’ 
and condescends to be more explicit 
about his still hidden model. He 
even goes so far as to prove the dome- 
within-a-dome, which had so enraged 
their excellencies, a possibility. He 
spoke with such emphasis and confi- 
dence, that “he had all the appear- 
ance of having vaulted ten such cu- 
polas.” 


tactics, 


In a word, they surrendered 
at discretion ; and, rather in despair 
than hope, made him principal mas- 
ter of the works. The man of talents 
was victorious where a mere man of 
genius would have been badly beaten. 

But—in these artistic complica- 
tions there is always a but—Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, just famous for his doors 
of Paradise, was a favorite in Flo- 
rence; so Florence resolved to as 
sociate Lorenzo with Filippo. ‘This 
was a bitter pill to Ser Brunelleschi, 
but he swallowed it; and for two 
years they worked together at the 
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twelve braccia to which their labors 
were limited by the wardens. But— 
there was also a ‘but’ on the right 
side—when the closing in of the cu- 
yola toward the top commenced, and 
the masons and other masters were 
vaiting in expectation of directions 
as to the manner in which the chains 
were to be applied and the scaffold- 
ings erected, it chanced on one fine 
morning that Filippo did not ap- 
pear at the works. On inquiry, it 
turned out that he had tied up his 
head, called for hot plates and towels, 
and gone to bed complaining bitterly. 
An attack of pleurisy. Most inop- 
portunely ; for at this most critical 
moment in the enterprise the whole 
burthen fell on Lorenzo. Lorenzo 
was besieged by practical questions ; 
Lorenzo was persecuted with a thou- 
sand interrogatories ; Lorenzo waded 
completely out of his depth into a 
sea of troubles; the masons and 
sfone-cutters came to a stand, and 
finally the work stood still. At this 
juncture, the syndics and wardens 
resolved to pay the sick man a visit. 
They condoled with him in his illness 
and also lamented the disorder which 
had attacked the building. 
Lorenzo there?” asked the sufferer. 
“He will not do anything without 
you,” replied the wardens. “ But J 
could do well enough without him,” 
murmured the invalid. The wardens 
withdrew, and sent Filippo a pre- 
scription in the shape of an an- 
nouncement of their intention to re- 
move Lorenzo. Filippo instantly re- 
covered, but only to find his rival 
still in place and power. Where- 
upon he made one more prayer to 
their worships, namely, to divide the 
labor as they divided the salary, and 
give each his own separate sphere 
of action. This was granted: the 
chain-work assigned to Lorenzo, the 
scaffolding to Filippo. The scaf- 
folding proved a miracle of success, 
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the chain-work a monument of failure. 
The wardens, and syndics, and super- 
intendents, and influential citizens, 
fairly driven to the wall, made Filip- 
po chief superintendent of the whole 
fabric for /ife, commanding that no- 
thing should be done in the work 
save by his direction. How much 
richer the world would. now be in 
every department of art, had half its 
men of genius but possessed a tithe 
of Brunelleschi’s elasticity and de- 
termination. 

Left to himself, Filippo worked 
with so much zeal and min ite atten- 
tion, that not a stone was placed in 
the building which he had not exam- 
ined. ‘The very bricks, fresh from the 
oven, are said to have been set apart 
with his own hands. So conscien- 
tious were the builders of those days 
when art was supreme and religion 
a practical inspiration. The energy 
and resources of this model architect 
are inexhaustible. Nothing escapes 
him. Outlets and apertures are pro- 
vided, both in security against the 
force of the winds, and against the 
vapors and vibrations of the earth. 
Wine-shops and eating-houses are 
opened in the cupola. High over 
Florence, Filippo is undisputed lord 
and master of a small town of his 
own. 

And so, for twenty-six years, they 
wrought under his eyes at this archi- 
tectural miracle. He lived to see the 
lantern carried to the height of seve- 
ral braccia: it was not finished till 
fifteen years after hisdeath. He left 
plans for the gallery, which were either 
lost, stolen, or destroyed. That great, 
broad belt of dingy brick and mortar 
clamoring to earth and heaven for 
completion, ruins the effect of the 
dome and gives the whole edifice a 
shabby appearance. Only one of 
the eight sides is finished. ‘This was 
done in Carrara marble by Baccio 
d’Agnolo, and would have been car- 
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ried all around the dome but for the 
interference of Michael Angelo, then 
omnipotent in Italy, who denounced 
it as a mere cage for crickets ; adding 
that he himself would show Baccio 
what he ought to do.. The old art- 
dictator made a model accordingly, 
which, after long debate, was reject- 
ed. So our Lady of Flowers still 
lacks her girdle. _It is much to be 
regretted, since Michael could sug- 
gest nothing better, that he did not 
hold his peace. The present model 
may not be faultless, but it is infi- 
nitely better than nothing; and no 
one else has suggested anything as 
good. It was condemned, not as de- 
fective in itself, but unequal to the 
magnificence of the building; and, 
also, because it seemed to violate 
some secret purpose of Brunelleschi’s 
in cutting off, as it did, the line of 
stones which he had left projecting. 
Be this as it may, Filippo’s purpose 
has never been divined and never 
can be; all the plans of the great 
masters are lost; and there seems to 
be small use in continuing the inter- 
dict of a much over-estimated autho- 
rity till doomsday. That cestus of 
alternate head and garland just un- 
der the colonnade is abominable, but 
it is difficult to see how the present 
design could otherwise be improved. 
It harmonizes with all- the windows, 
and niches, and arches in the tribune ; 
it relieves the blankness of the perfo- 
rations, and is in sympathy both with 
the windows of the lantern and the 
upper window of the campanile. It 
is the sub-dominant without which 
the blended Gothic and classic is a 
discord. Arnolfo might have done 
it better, but no one else. It is a 
poem which Baccio was as well quali- 
fied to trace as any of the rest of 
them. 

Apart from his glorious consumma- 
tion of the Duomo, I do not like Bru- 
nelleschi. He did more than any 
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other man to repel the Gothic influ. 
ences, which, under Arnolfo and 
others, were penetrating Tuscany - he 
insured the triumph of the round arch 
over the pointed, and paved the way 
to the monstrosities of the Renais 
sance. But his cupola of Santa Maria 
del Fiore is the supreme miracle of 
architecture. It exceeds the cupola 
of the Vatican, both. in height and 
circumference, by eight feet ; and al 
though supported by eight ribs only, 
which renders it lighter than that of 
Saint Peter’s, which has sixteen flank 
ed buttresses, is nevertheless more 
solid and firm. Unlike the Roman 
dome, it has stood unassisted and 
unstrengthened from the first; so 
firmly grounded by the forethought of 
Arnolfo, so closely knit by the ener- 
gies of Filippo, that it has not sunk 
or swerved an inch in four centuries. 
The noblest speech that Buonarotti 
ever made was, that he would not copy, 
but could not surpass it; the finest 
compliment ever paid by one man of 
genius to another was his dying wish 
to be buried where he might arise, 
not in sight of his own Pantheon in 
the air, but in full view of the vaul 
tribune of Santa Maria del Fiore. 
Another name, however, is associa- 
ted with the growth of the Duomo—a 
name not inferior to either Arnolfo or 
Filippo. Just beside the vast cathe- 
dral is the wondrous bell-tower Gi 
otto reared—his solitary, or only con- 
spicuous architectural feat. Before 
Giotto’s time, the modern painters 
copied nature about as closely as 
most actors and orators now do ; tl 
is, their men and women bore only a 
weak, conventional resemblance to 
humanity. The son of Bondone in- 
augurated the naturalistic movement 
which culminated in Da Vinci and 
Raphael ; unquestionably a most ho- 
norable distinction. But what can all 
he ever painted, judged as a living 
fact, amount to when weighed against 
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the startling splendor of this divine 
campanile? I have seen something 
of Giotto, far from all, but enough to 
know that, save as undeveloped germs 
and hints, his pictures are little more 
than crudities belonging to the infancy 
of art, amazing at his time, but not 
more than curious at ours. But this 
campanile, into which he suddenly as- 
cended without an effort, is the trans- 
figuration of architecture—the pro- 
duct of an art at its best and highest. 
Architecture never had advanced, ne- 
ver has advanced a step beyond it. 
Itmight be added, never can advance ; 
for beyond a certain recognized point 
in the realization of beauty, human 
senius is not permitted to push its 
way. Vasari devotes thirty pages to 
the consideration of Giotto’s pictures, 
and but one to the campanile. Yet 
these pictures are mouldering in con- 
vents, or shrouded in chapels, or bu- 
tied in dim galleries, scattered far and 
wide over the world ; and, save over 
some ambitious student or patient 
virtuoso, they no longer exist as a 
spell ora power. But this lofty cam- 
panile is a perpetual influence ; an in- 
fluence as indestructible as the Iliad 
—a joy as unceasing as the joy of 
sunrise—the joy of a work that is 
perfection of its kind. So fair, so 
frail, and yet so firm! It does not 
need the glass case suggested by im- 
perial condescension. It knows how 
to take the lightning and the storm. 
It knows how to bear the weight and 
thunder of its mellow bells. Its beau- 
tiful head is at home in the skies, and 
seems to belong to heaven as much 
as the flowers belong to earth. 

Giotto’s plan would have crowned 
it with a spire of a hundred feet ; but, 
whether for true artistic considera- 
tions, or because it was Gothic, or 
because it was too expensive, suc- 
ceeding architects have always ad- 
vised its omission. 

Besides its own independent love- 


liness, this bell-tower exercises an im- 
portant influence over the group to 
which it belongs, not only by the de- 
velopment of form, but also by the 
subtler qualification of style. But 
for the pure Gothic of Giotto, the 
predominance of the round in the tri- 
bunes and cupola would overwhelm 
Arnolfo’s pointed witchery beneath 
the clerestory. As it is, the supre- 
macy of the classic at one end of the 
stately pile is balanced by the ascen- 
dency of the Gothic at the other. 
High up in air the pious rivalry be- 
tween. the two great styles is conti- 
nued, each lifting #ts choicest offering 
to the very footstool of the Padre 
Eterno, each doing its best in honor 
of our Lady of Flowers. 

The fagade of Santa Maria is want- 
ing, like her girdle. Giotto is said to 
have finished two thirds of it, subse- 
quently torn down fo be restored in a 
more modern style! The fresco in the 
cloister of San Marco gives only part 
of it, and I could make but little of 
that. As I remember the fresco of 
Arnolfo’s fagade, it was meant to be 
composed of statues, niches, and pil- 
lars—something as deep and rich as 
the fagade at Pisa. Whoever may 
finish it, let us trust that the shallow 
mosaic of Santa Croce will be avoid- 
ed. The baptistery completes this 
memorable group ; faded, unattrac- 
tive without, sombre and majestic 
within. 

The interior of Santa Maria is a 
disappointment. Glorious stained 
glass, splendid arches, but none of 
the light, the joy, the shining para- 
dise of Saint Peter’s. If we may be- 
lieve Vasari, the interior, like the ex- 
terior, was to have been crusted with 
Florentine mosaic, even to the minu- 
test corners of the edifice. But the 
days are dead when such a deed was 
practicable. Instead of colored mar- 
bles, we have a pale olive overspread- 
ing all the edifice ; instead of the mo- 
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saic for which Filippo had provided 
iron supports, the lack-lustre frescoes 
of Vasari and his successors, which 
Florence ought to have summarily 
whitewashed, as suggested in Lasca’s 
madrigal. Fortunately, these fres- 
coes are the only pictures. Pictures 
in large churches are distrasting and 
insignificant ; and moreover, you can 
rarely more than half see them, try 
your best. Least of all, has a picture 
any business in a Gothic church. 
For my own part I would as soon see 
the pyramid of Cheops hung with pic- 
tures as the Duomo. In a church, 
you want all the superhuman you can 
get—nothing human but human souls. 
Angels and dragons and effigies are 
more in keeping there than the best 
statues ; those ghostly groups and fa- 
ces in the old stained glass look bet- 
ter than if they were a thousand times 
more natural. The old mosaics har- 
monize because they are not only ty- 
pical, but imperishable as the struc- 
ture itself. The decisive objection 
to a picture in a church is its appa- 
rent fragility. 

The outer robes of our Lady of 
Flowers are dull with the dust and 
wear of five centuries. See how those 
new bits of marble which the work- 
men are inserting, green, white, and 
red, flash and sparkle in the sun! 
What a celestial vision it must have 
been when all that world of mosaic 
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was fresh and stainless! But even as 
she is, faded and unfinished, what an 
invaluable possession! What would 
Florence be without it? It is a cen- 
tral magnet that holds together her 
present, past, and future ; that unites 
all her children in one vast family, 
making her, in the truest sense of the 
word, a community. It stands before 
her everlastingly, a memorial of her 
youthful wealth and power; a mo- 
nument of present greatness, a pro- 
test against decrepitude to come. It 
binds her fast to her renown, her ho- 
nor, and her faith ; it is the solemn, 
visible bond between her and God. 
The Duomo belongs not only to Flo- 
rence, but to all the hills and valleys 
around, to the villas of Morello, to 
the cloisters of Fiesole, to the | 
on the Apennines. Every peasant 
within sight of its cupola, within sound 
of its campanile, has a share in its 
daily benediction. For four centu- 
ries, the generations that people that 
fair amphitheatre have found it 
most unchanging feature in their land- 
scape. It is as much the portion 
of their lives as the stars, their river, 
or their own vineyards. In the first 
blush of every morning, it rises before 
the sun; and when the stars and 
moon are shining, the lantern of San- 
ta Maria del Fiore takes its place 
amongst them as part of the pagean- 
try of the skies. 
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THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF CATHOLICS 
ENGLAND. 


BY AN ENGLISH CATHOLIC, 


SURROUNDED as we are on all 
sides by apostles of progress, ever 
ready to taunt and ridicule those 
who linger in the shadows of the 
past, it would be distressing indeed 
to Catholics in general, and espe- 
cially to English Catholics, if they 
could with justice be reproached as 
stationary or retrograde. Happily 
they are of all men least open to the 
charge. They advance on a double 
line. They share in the common 
march of society; they adopt every 
latest improvement ; they fully ac- 
cept and reciprocate the blessings of 
civilization ; but their religion also, 
which is in itself progress, increases 
and multiplies throughout the globe, 
and particularly in the British em- 
pire. It has derived strength from 
the world’s social and_ political 
changes ; it is inspired more than 
ever with the breath of freedom ; 
and the very means which accelerate 
science and commerce supply it with 
wings and coat it with mail. It not 
only advances on a double line, but it 
has likewise a twofold nature and a 
duplex power. This wonderful reli- 
gion is both old and new; it unites 
the weight and authority of age with 
the freshness and vigor of youth. To 
the English it is both ancient and 
modern. It was the venerable faith 
of their ancestors, and it zs, by a 
gracious revolution in the moral 
world, the old religion revived, with 
all the charms of novelty—a second 
spring revisiting the long desolate, 
and wintry land. It comes back to 
us with all its time-honored appli- 
ances; with its sacred symbols and 


solemn rites; its orders, congrega- 
tions, and retreats ; its colleges, in- 
stitutions, poor schools, homes, or- 
phanages, almshouses, hospitals, and 
libraries—but it comes, moreover, 
with means and advantages propor- 
tioned to its difficulties, and such as 
in old times it could not boast. It 
has now in its hands the mighty ma- 
chinery of the press, with the Scrip- 
tures, the Missal and Church Offices 
in the vulgar tongue. It flourishes 
amid liberal institutions, and ac- 
quires no little vigor from free dis- 
cussion, persuading where once it 
ruled. It affiliates to itself all 
physical truths, all discoveries in 
science, as affording fresh evidence 
of the power and wisdom of God. 
It engages in historical research with 
impartiality formerly unknown, rely- 
ing on documentary proofs, and scru- 
tinizing all that is legendary. It joy- 
fully accepts and utilizes the steam- 
ship, the railroad, and the telegraph. 
It finds in them fresh instruments of 
good, new links to knit nations to- 
gether in a common faith, swift con- 
voys of Christian missions, and elec- 
tric tongues of flame to spread the 
gospel of Christ. 

During the last forty years the 
Catholic renaissance in England has 
been rapid beyond all that could 
have been expected or was even 
hoped. It is not to the emancipa- 
tion act of 1829, to the increase of 
the episcopate in 1840, nor to the 
creation of the hierarchy in 1850, 
that this surprising growth is mainly 
to be ascribed. The removal of po- 
litical disabilities gave Catholics in. 
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England, no doubt, a respectability 
and courage which they had not be- 
fore ; but they would still have con- 
tinued, on the whole, a despised and 
scattered remnant—mere “pebbles 
and detritus,” as Newman says,* “ of 
the great deluge ’—if there had not 
arisen in the very heart of the Es- 
tablished Church a little band of 
learned and pious men, who, strong 
in genius and in prayer, valiantly 
defended many distinctively Catho- 
lic doctrines, and ended by profess- 
ing openly or virtually their adhe- 
sion to our entire system of faith 
and morals. This it was which 
caused English Catholics, when they 
emerged, as it were, from the cata- 
combs,f to lift up their heads, to 
challenge a new investigation of the 
grounds of their belief, and to sub- 
mit them confidently to every test 
that history, Scripture, reason, and 
experience could apply. The Trac- 
tarian movement infused fresh blood 
into the church’s veins, and it has, 
during a period of thirty years, 
swollen our waters with a confluent 
stream. 

The tide thus set in a right direc- 
tion does not cease to flow, and it is 
fed by sources external to ourselves. 
Scarcely a week passes but some 
persons knock at the gates of the 
church for admittance, who have 
learned the elements of Catholicism 
from alien teachers. Several high- 
church periodicals, widely circulated, 
such as the Union Review and the 
Church News, lay down, with extraor- 
dinary boldness and precision, doc- 
trines which the so-called reformers 
labored to explode. Rumors are ever 
afloat of important conversions about 
to take place, and thus Catholics in 
England are constantly encouraged, 
while Anglicans are proportionally 


* Sermons on Various Occasions, p. 232. 
+ Card. Wiseman’s Address to the Congress of 
-Malines, p. 9. 
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unsettled and alarmed. The ks. 
tablishment is dying by the hands of 
its own pastors. Three hundred of 
them have quitted its pale, forfeited 
their position in society, forsaken a 
thousand comforts, prospects, and 
endearments, to follow the church in 
the wilderness and the pillar of fire, 
The largest-minded and the largest- 
hearted man Anglicanism ever pro 
duced, has long since taken his seat 
among the doctors in the true tem. 
ple, and one whom Anglicans esteem- 
ed for his piety from boyhood up: 
ward, is now the primate of the Eng- 
lish Catholic Church, and regarded 
among its bishops as facile princeps 
for learning and ability, both as a 
speaker and writer. The talents 
which were employed in promoting 
schism are thus turned into a healthier 
channel ; and a multitude of able and 
ingenious converts in every literary 
guise operate beneficially on the pub- 
lic mind. The loud demand for 
unity of doctrine, a fixed standard 
of belief and morals, authority in 
matters of faith, primitive antiquity, 
asceticism, symbols, sacraments, and 
esthetics, is being supplied. Catho- 
lic missionaries are covering the face 
of the land, and they are welcomed 
wherever they pitch their tent. 
Thirsting souls, weary of broken 
cisterns, gather round them, and ask 
eagerly for living water from deeper 
wells. Abbeys are raised on ancient 
sites ; convent-walls crown the hills ; 
church-bells tinkle in secluded vales ; 
and in the towns and cities, fanes 
richly adorned and well served in- 
vite with open doors the docile to 
be taught and the penitent to be 
shriven. The genius of the two Pu- 
gins, the father and the son, has re- 
vived the love of mediaeval architec- 
ture ; and the new churches vie with 
each other in majestic structure and 
ornate detail. The winter is now 
past, the rain is over and gone. The 
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flowers have appeared in our land ; 
the voice of the turtle is heard. The 
fig-tree hath put forth her green figs ; 
the vines in flower yield their sweet 
smell.* 

What a contrast within forty years ! 
then the heavenly dove flying over 
England scarcely found where her 
foot might rest. The waters were 
abroad on the whole land, and she 
returned into the ark. In 1830 only 
434 priests ministered through the en- 
tirecountry ; and these were attached, 
for the most part, to obscure chapels 
in low quarters of the town, or to 
gloomy, old-fashioned houses in the 
country. Four hundred and ten un- 
sightly buildings were then called 
churches ; and England (which in 
the olden time, before the Refor- 
mation, owned 56 convents of the 
Dominican order alonef) could not 
at that date claim a single religious 
house consisting of men. Sixteen 
scanty communities of nuns there 
vere, who sighed and prayed in se- 
cret, being but the skirts of the gar- 
ment of the Lamb’s Bride. A change 
has come over the scene ; and how 
great that change is, the following 
table will in some degree show : 


In 1854. 1864. 1867. 
1267 1438 
“ Scotland 3 178 201 

hurches, chapels, and stations 
in England 678 9°7 

Churches, chapels, and stations 
in Scotland. 191 201 
Communities of men in England 17 56 67 
Convents in England. ..... ... 173 210 
*« © Scotland. 13 17 


Catholic clergy in England 
“ 


“ 


1082 


Inthe Diocese of Westminster alone 
there are more than twice as many 
religious communities of women as 
there were in the whole kingdom 
(Ireland excluded) forty years ago. 
The population, it is true, multiplies 
rapidly and in an ever increasing 


* Canticles, ii, 11-13, 
a Palmer's Life of Cardinal Howard. Introd. 
41-58. 


‘ Statesman’s Vear-Book for 1867, p. 238. Catho- 
lic Directory, p. 267. 
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ratio, but the spread of Catholicism 
does far more than keep pace with 
this advance. It outstrips it in a 
striking degree, and gives continual 
promise of further increase. The dis- 
tance between churches lessens ; the 
means of grace are more copiously 
supplied ; the discipline of the church 
is more fully carried out ; the prejudi- 
ces of our foes are partly dispelled ; 
their attacks become less violent ; 
the press is more civil; the state 
more conciliating. In many locali- 
ties, such as Bayswater, Notting- 
Hill, Kensington, Brompton, and 
Hammersmith, in the West of Lon- 
don, the number of Catholic churches, 
convents, and charitable institutions 
is greater than would be found over 
an equal area in many countries 
where the church is supreme. The 
number of persons attached to the 
congregation of the Oratory in Bromp- 
ton exceeds 8000, and upwards of 
13,000 attend the services of St. 
George’s Cathedral in Southwark. 
The English “ Reformation,” happi- 
ly, did only half its work, and the 
tap-roots of Catholicism have never 
been thoroughly eradicated from the 
popular mind. New suckers are ever 
springing up, and persistent culture 
soon obtains its reward. 

The vast metropolis is not all in- 
cluded in one diocese. The Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and the Bishop 
of Southwark both reside in London, 
and divide the pastoral care of the 
great city between them. One hun- 
dred and sixty priests, secular, regu- 
lar, and unattached, minister under 
Dr. Grant, while 221, including Orato- 
rians and Oblates of St. Charles Borro- 
meo, serve under the primate. The 
average attendance of children at the 
poor schools of the Diocese of West- 
minster was, in the year 1857-8, 
8648 ; and nine years later, in 
1866-7, it amounted to 12,056. This 
increase sufficiently proves that great 
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efforts are made to instruct the Ca- 
tholic poor childrenin London. Ma- 
ny of them, especially those of Irish 
extraction, pass their days in rags, 
filth, and beggary, living like lit- 
tle “ Arabs,” as they are familiarly 
called. In 1866 it was estimated 
that from 7ooo to 12,000 Catho- 
lic children were thus wandering 
through the streets of the capital ; 
but the exertions of Cardinal Wise- 
man and Archbishop Manning have 
produced the happiest results, and 
diminished the evils which want of 
funds and the difficulties of the case 
leave for the present without ade- 
quate remedy. It iscertain that the 
poor children of Catholics have in 
the English bishops most able and 
tender-hearted advocates, and that 
numerous monastic bodies of men 
and women are ready to second their 
efforts with devotion truly heroic. It 
is on the lambs of the flock that the 
hopes of Catholic England depend, 
and just in proportion as they are 
educated or uneducated, will they be 
ornaments or disgraces to the reli- 
gion they profess. Nothing but su- 
perstition and vice can be built on 
ignorance; and the clergy in Eng- 
land are everywhere earnest in pro- 
moting the culture of the mind. It 
is almost as vain to teach religion 
without secular knowledge, as _ it 
would be presumptuous and profane 
to impart secular knowledge without 
religion. Nature and grace alike or- 
dain that they should go together, 
and on this principle the Poor School 
Committee, or Council of Catholic 
Education, invariably acts. 


There is in England, at the present- 


moment, a strong tendency to compul- 
sory education. The leading think- 
ers of the day incline to this plan, 
and press on the legislature the expe- 
diency of providing a state system of 
education, of which all the poor, Ca- 
tholics as well as Protestants, should 
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avail themselves. The secular ip- 
struction would, in this case, be com- 
mon to all the children, while the re- 
ligious instruction would be in the 
hands of the ministers of the several 
religions which the parents might pro- 
fess. The Catholic bishops and cler- 
gy look with fear and suspicion on 
such a project, believing it impossible 
safely to separate secular and 
gious instruction. 
ion that the system would work badly, 
and prove a failure ; that non-Catholi 
teachers would insensibly instil false 
doctrine and wrong views into the 
pupils’ minds, and that the denomi- 
national system, which provides se 
parate schools for each section of 
professing Christians, is the best, and, 
indeed, the only good one for Catho- 
lic interests. They point to Ireland 
where the “national” education is 
regarded as a national grievance. 
They bid you remark how, in that val- 
ley of tears, both Catholics and Pro- 
testants separate their children if 
they can. They prove to you that, 
in national schools with Presbyterian 
masters, thousands of Catholic chil- 
dren are taught the Protestant reli 
gion from the lips of Protestant teach- 
* They complain that while the 
English receive from the state impor- 
tant help toward denominational edu- 
cation, to the Irish all such help is 
persistently refused. 

It remains to be seen how far their 
remonstrances will be attended to, 
and how far the national education 
in Great Britain can be made to har- 
monize with Catholic. Happily, there 
is no disposition on the part of the 
state to force on any portion of the 
people a measure obnoxious to them; 
and the scheme of national education 
introduced into Ireland under the 
auspices of the Catholic and Protes- 
tant Archbishops of Dublin, (Drs. 


reli 


They are of opin 


ers. 


* Archb. Manning’s Letter to Earl Grey, 1868, p. 22- 
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Murray and Whately,) having proved 
abortive, it is the less likely that Ca- 
tholics in England will be obliged to 
accept any conditions to which they 
may be decidedly adverse. 

There is, however, great difficulty 
in adjusting state concessions to Ca- 
tholic wants and demands. It is al- 
most impossible for Protestant rulers 
to understand our feelings, and they 
often run counter to them, even when 
they are trying to satisfy them with 
the best intentions. Thus, for in- 
stance, though the government has 
thrown open the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge to Catholics, al- 
lowing them to matriculate and pro- 
ceed to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, difficulties have recently been 
raised by ecclesiastical authority re- 
specting their availing themselves of 
this opening. The Catholic bishops, 
in fact, have recommended parents 
and guardians not to send their sons 
and wards to Oxford and Cambridge ; 
and though their advice does not 
amount to a prohibition, it has, never- 
theless, a deterrent effect. Catholic 
noblemen and gentlemen of large pro- 
perty have, at present, no other means 
of giving their sons an education suit- 
ed to their rank, and such as will 
form their minds and manners for 
parliamentary and diplomatic service, 
except by sending them to these uni- 
versities, where science is, so far as 
they are concerned, entirely divorced 
from religion, and their personal faith 
is in great danger of being compro- 
mised. The Catholic colleges at Os- 
cott, Ushaw, Stonyhurst, and the like, 
though admirable for ordinary pur- 
poses, do not meet these exceptional 
cases. They have not, they do not, 
and they cannot produce men equal 
to the times—men who carefully get 
up subjects, read much and study 
deeply, write and speak in public with 
authority, and leave deep “footprints 


on the sands of time.”* Such labo- 
rious and efficient servants of their 
country are not likely to be formed 
by any végime less strict and com- 
prehensive than that of our universi- 
ties ; and the consequence is that, at 
this moment, there are about a dozen 
Catholic young men studying at Ox- 
ford (not to mention Cambridge) in 
spite of episcopal discouragement. — 

The principle of mixed education 
being absolutely condemned by the 
church, the want of a Catholic uni- 
versity in England is felt more and 
more. But it can only be the result 
of time, since the cost of endowments 
and professorships, not to speak of 
buildings, would, as yet, be out of 
proportion to the number of Catho- 
lics in England and the means they 
possess. The matter, however, is now 
under consideration at Rome, and it 
is expected that means will be devised 
shortly to meet the existing want. Be- 
fore the Reformation, sixty-six univer- 
sities covered Europe, and most of 
them sprang from small beginnings, 
and were built amid difficulties quite 
as great as any we shall have to en- 
counter.f 

In the mean time, the government 
of Mr. D’Israeli favors, to a certain 
extent, the denominational system, 
and proposes} to charter the Dublin 
Catholic University, to endow it from 
the public treasury, and to grant it 
the right of conferring degrees. This 
plan, if carried into effect, will mate- 
rially aid the Irish portion of the 
church, but will not supply the want 
of university education which is felt 
in England. Already the benefits re- 
sulting from the state endowment 
of Maynooth College for priests are 
clearly manifest, and the present race 
of ecclesiastics in Ireland differs en- 

* Dublin Review, October, 1867, p. 398. 

+ See Christian Schools and Scholars, vol. ii. chap. 


i. and ii. 
+ March, 1868. 
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tirely, in several important particu- 
lars, from that of the past generation. 
They are less Gallican than they were 
when educated in France, less dis- 
posed to accept of state pensions, 
improved in manners and appearance, 
more priestly, and perhaps more firm- 
ly attached to the Holy See. The 
old-fashioned “hedge-priest” has dis- 
appeared, and if one of our bishops 
now dines at the Castle in Dublin, he 
has not, as was sometimes the case 
in days of yore, to borrow a pair of 
episcopal small-clothes for the occa- 
sion. 

The system of mixed education 
has not taken root in Ireland, though 
backed by all the influence of the 
state. The following table will prove 
that neither Catholics nor Protestants 
there approve it, and that, though 
they sometimes submit to it as a kind 
of necessity, they avail themselves of 
it as little as possible. The table ex- 
hibits the entire number of schools 
in Ireland under the control of the 
National Board, and it ought to be 
remembered that in these it is not al- 
lowable to teach the Catholic religion, 
to use Catholic emblems, to talk of 
the holy father, use the sign of the 
cross, or set up a crucifix or an image 
of Our Lady.* The schools are, in 
fact, secular, so far as Catholic chil- 
dren are concerned, and their religi- 
ous instruction is left to the zeal and 
labor of their own pastors. 

Catholic 
Schools. Children. 

2,454 with Catholic teachers... 373,756 

2,483 with Catholic teachers. .. 321,641 

1,106 with Protestant teachers 


GO ceBice csc0tevess 
184 with Protestant teachers 


Protestant 
Children. 
none. 
24,381 
++29,722 114,726 
none. 
13,690 


18,702 
131 13,305t 


In England, grants are made from 
time to time by the Privy Council of 


* Speech of Card. Cullen. 

+ Report of National Board of Education, 1866. 
Report of Meeting of Clergy of Dublin, 18th Dec. 
1867, p. 14. 
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the Queen toward defraying the ex. 
penses of Catholic poor-schools, for 
it is only in a hobbling way that pub- 
lic opinion in this country moves to- 
ward religious and political equality, 
The oppression of minorities by ma- 
jorities has been in vogue so many 
centuries, that the Houses of Parlia- 
ment can with difficulty be induced 
to administer even-handed justice to 
all. The Poor-School Committee. 
composed entirely of Catholic noble- 
men and gentlemen, conducts the af- 
fairs of Catholic poor-schools with 
the concurrence of the bishops and 
clergy. The schools which are sub- 
sidized by government are subject 
also to government inspection. But 
this causes no inconvenience, because 
the inspectors are Catholics, approved 
by the bishops, and comfortably sa- 
laried by the state. 

The reformatory schools are most 
useful and interesting institutions. 
They date from 1854, when a law was 
passed to the effect that juvenile of. 
fenders should, after a few weeks of 
imprisonment, complete their term 
of punishment in a reformatory ap- 
proved by the secretary of state for 
the Home Department. By the ex- 
ertions of Cardinal Wiseman and 
others, reformatories were establish- 
ed for Catholic children, in order 
that they might be kept separate 
from those of other religions, and be 
duly instructed by Brothers of Mercy, 
or other pious and charitable per- 
sons, under the direction of a priest. 
Reformatory schools have been fol- 
lowed by schools of industry, to 
which magistrates send vagrant chil- 
dren, found by the police in the 
streets without shelter or home. 
These schools also are recognized 
by the secretary of state, and the 
members of the Conferences of St. 
Vincent of Paul watch over the chil- 
dren’s interests and provide, as far 
as may be, for their welfare. 
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Allied to these are such schools 
as St. Vincent’s Home for destitute 
boys, at Hammersmith,* where eighty 
poor boys are boarded, clothed, and 
educated for four shillings a week 
each, with thirty shillings on entrance 
for outfit, etc. . The Catholics of 
England do not wait till they be- 
come a rich and powerful body be- 
fore they engage in extensive works 
of charity.. On the contrary, the 
number of their charitable institu- 
tions is immense, considered in pro- 
portion to their means. 

During the Crimean war the want 
of Catholic chaplains in the army 
was felt painfully. Soldiers and 
sailors are, of all men, most careless 
about their souls, and Catholic sol- 
diers were doubly abandoned in the 
hour of sickness and death, having 
no minister but a Protestant one to 
attend them, while in his ministra- 
tions they had no faith. A few vol- 
unteer chaplains were therefore al- 
lowed to accompany the troops, and 
this has led to their being regularly 
appointed, and to such chaplains be- 
ing placed on an equality with the 
Protestant in rank, salary, and re- 
tiring pensions. Vessels, also, are 
moored in the great harbors and pre- 
pared for Catholic worship. A chap- 
lain is specially appointed to the ser- 
vice of such ships, and to provide 
for the Catholic sailors’ spiritual 
wants. The spirit of the Irish tar 
isno longer vexed with the thought 
that he must live, fight, and perhaps 
die for a government which abhors 
his religion, and deprives him of its 
consolations. The captains of men 
of war in the neighborhood of the 
floating churches just spoken of, are 
obliged to see that the Catholic sea- 
men attend Mass, and are not now, 
as formerly, compelled to assist at 
the Church of England prayers. The 
field of labor of Catholic army chap- 


* Now removed to Fulham. 
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lains gradually extends ; besides be- 
ing attached to many home sta- 
tions, such as Aldershot, Chatham, 
Portsea, Woolwich, etc., they are 
found in foreign stations also, such 
as Bermuda, Halifax, Mauritius, 
New-Zealand, St. Helena, and Mal- 
ta. The Catholic chaplains, it may 
be~ added, live on the best terms 
with the officers and with the Pro- 
testant clergymen in the same bar- 
racks. “We never interfere with 
each other,” said one of the former 
a few days since to the writer; “in- 
deed, for my part, I would not 
think of trying to convert the Pro- 
testants ; I would rather spend all 
my time in striving to convert the 
Catholics. I am sure that, out of 
every hundred of our own men, 
there are eighty that need to be con- 
verted.” 

The prisons and union work- 
houses also, which used to be the 
scenes of so much injustice toward 
Catholic prisoners, paupers, and chil- 
dren,* have now assumed a more libe- 
ral and Christian aspect. Chaplains 
are appointed to the larger houses 
of correction to minister to Catholic 
inmates, and Catholic children in 
the workhouses enjoy the benefits of 
instruction in the religion of their 
parents. There is in the Catholic 
Directory, which appears annually, a 
list of the charitable institutions in 
each diocese, and nothing can be 
more cheering and hopeful than the 
view it presers. Thus, in the Dérec- 
tory for 1866, we find in the Diocese 
of Westminster alone 3 Almhouses ; 
1 Asylum for Aged Poor; 1 Home 
for Aged Females ; 1 Hospital serv- 
ed by Sisters of Mercy ; 1 House of 
Mercy for Servants out of Place; 1 
Night Refuge; 1 St. Vincent of 
Paul’s Shoe-Black Brigade; 2 Re- 
fuges for Penitents ; 1 Reformatory 
School for Boys ; 7 Industrial Schools 


* The Workhouse Question. Lamp, Aug. 19, 1865. 
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for Boys, and 11 for Girls. The im- 
pression made on society by these 
admirable institutions is very great. 
They receive much countenance and 
support from non-Catholics ; they in- 
struct and console the ignorant and 
afflicted members of our own body ; 
they call forth an abundance of self- 
denying labor and charity on the 
part of our own people, and tend 
more powerfully than any arguments 
to propagate the ancient faith. They 
prove that our religion emanates 
from a God of love, that we are not 
mere political schemers nor supersti- 
tious devotees, but sober-minded, 
practical Christians, battling with sin, 
and relieving misery in every shape. 

The English public is peculiarly 
alive to the services of Sisters de- 
voted to works of Charity. You 
cannot walk through the streets 
now, or travel by railway, without 
meeting them, and everywhere they 
are respected. Their costume pro- 
vokes no ridicule, their youth and 
good looks (if such they have) are 
secure from ‘insult. Their crucifix 
and beads are badges of which all 
know the import, and involuntary 
blessings attend their steps. They 
are, in their way, the apostles of Eng- 
land. Their devotion to the sick 
and wounded in the Crimea won for 
them the favor even of their foes. 
Few will refuse them alms when 
they ask it for the poor. They are 
types of self-sacrifice, daughters of 
consolation, angel visitants. They 
impersonate the Gospel. Many of 
them come from abroad, from 
France, Italy, and Belgium, impel- 
led by an invincible desire for the 
conversion of England. Their looks 
bespeak their mission no less than 
their garb. They are calm, collect- 
ed, gentle. Children yearn toward 
them with instinctive fondness, and 
vice itself is shamed by their silent 
purity. The names of their several 
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orders tell plainly on what their 
hearts are fixed. They belong to 
the “ Good Shepherd ;” they are the 
“Faithful Companions of Jesus -” 
they are handmaids of the “Holy 
Child Jesus,” of “Notre Dame de 
Sion,” of “Jesus in the Temple,” 
of “ Marie Reparatrice.” They are 
“ Sisters of Mercy,” of “ Providence,” 
of “the Poor,” of “Nazareth,” of 
“Penance,” of the “ Holy Family,” 
of “St. Joseph,” of “St. Paul,” of 
“the Cross.” They address them- 
selves to the heart rather than to 
the understanding, but they are not 
on that account less powerful instru- 
ments in the work of social improve- 
ment. ‘They have broken down 
many of the barriers which prejudice 
had raised against the Catholic reli- 
gion, and helped more than any | 
gical triumph to subdue the host 
and soften the language of the press. 
That mighty engine 
whole, an auxiliary to the Catholic 
cause in England. If it promulgates 
many falsehoods respecting us, it is 
almost always ready to publish their 
confutation also. It reproduces our 
primate’s pastorals and all other do- 
cuments of public interest that ema- 
nate from our bishops. It helps us, ir 
the main, in the battle we are fight 
ing for the attainment of equal politi- 
cal privileges, and employs the pens 
of many Catholic writers. No re- 
spectable periodical taboos a contri- 
butor because he is a Catholic, nor 
excludes him from £ 


1s, on 


its staff if his 
writing be up to the required mark, 
and his conduct in reference to con- 
troversial matters be discreet. Many 
non-Catholic journals are edited or 
sub-edited by Catholics, and this ac- 
counts in part for the altered tone of 
the press toward us of late. 

Our own literature has recently 
been marked by fewer controversial 
books and pamphlets than it was 
some twenty years ago. ‘Then, every 
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convert of distinction, when admitted 
into the church, thought it incumbent 
on him to publish those reasons which 
had influenced him most powerfully in 
somomentousachange. The library 
tables in Catholic families were cover- 
ed by the writings of Wiseman, New- 
man, Faber, Renouf, Lewis, Dods- 
worth, Northcote, Allies, Ward, and 
Thompson. Each presented his plea 
for Catholicism from a different point 
f view, and each added something 
to the aggregate of arguments derived 
from Scripture and antiquity. The con- 
troversy is now taking another turn. 
The church’s historical ground is less 
violently contested, and she is draw- 
ing from her inexhaustible armory 
weapons to meet subtler foes. She 
faces the sceptic ; she probes liberal- 
ism with Ithuriel’s spear ; she estab- 
lishes from the very nature of things 
the necessity of an infallible standard 
of faith and morals. She draws up 

‘ line of arguments with a more 
compact front and extended wings. 
She appears at the same time more 
unbending and more liberal. She 
recognizes more freely and joyfully 
than ever the workings of the Holy 
Spirit in communions external to her 
pale, while she insists with extraordi- 
nary earnestness on her exclusive pos- 
session of the entire and incorrupt 
deposit of the faith. Such was the 
purport of a remarkable letter ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Dr. Pusey by Dr. 
Manning, now Archbishop of West- 
minster, in 1864. Never were ortho- 
doxy and liberality more happily uni- 
ted thanin this pamphlet. Never did 
a Catholic prelate and divine make 
larger admissions without sacrificing 
a particle of Catholic theology. It is 
narked by the charity of an apostle 
and the accuracy of a logician. The 
same remarks apply to the arch- 
bishop’s work on ngland ana 
Christendom. “We will venture to 
say that there is no one Roman 
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Catholic writer of eminence in the 
world who has spoken more emphati- 
cally than he—we doubt if there is 
one who has spoken with equal em- 
phasis—on the piety and salvability 
of persons external to the visible 
church.” * 

The life of Catholicism in Eng- 
land is evinced by its numerous 
associations. In every place where 
it has taken root, Catholics enrol 
themselves in societies, confrater- 
nities, or institutes for social, intellec- 
tual, and religious purposes. In no 
diocese do these flourish more than 
in that of Westminster. The Arch- 
bishop personally promotes social 
intercourse by throwing open his 
drawing-rooms every Tuesday even- 
ing, during the London season, to 
such gentlemen as may think proper 
to attend his receptions. There, 
may be met, from time to time, pre- 
lates from distant countries, ambas- 
sadors, members of parliament, 
noblemen, heads of colleges, artists, 
men of science, converts, and old 
Catholics, with now and then a non- 
Catholic guest, whom curiosity, re- 
spect for the primate, or yearn- 
ing toward a calumniated church, 
draws into company to which he is 
little used. The Stafford Club is 
another centre of union, comprising 
about 300 members, and including 
among them a large part of the titled 
and moneyed Catholics of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. The arch- 
bishops and bishops of England and 
Ireland are ex-officio honorary mem- 
bers, and they frequently avail them- 
selves of the privilege. A middle 
class club has lately been opened in 
the city under the primate’s patron- 
age, and at this lectures are de- 
livered, to which, as well as to all 
other advantages, non-Catholic mem- 
bers are admissible. The only con- 


* Dublin Review, July, 1867, p. 110. 
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dition required of such members is, 
that they shall observe the rules of 
courtesy, and abstain (together with 
Catholic members) from unbecom- 
ing controversy on religious and po- 
litical questions. Lecturing is not 
so popular a form of instruction in 
England as in the United States, yet 
it is much more generally in vogue 
than it was, and it is destined, we 
believe, to exert a wide influence 
hereafter in propagating anew the 
Catholic faith through the British 
empire. 

What we need and hope for is the 
reaction of Catholic Ireland on 
Catholic England. Centuries of cruel 
misgovernment have retarded the 
civilization of that unhappy country, 
and the loss which it sustains is not 
its only, but also ours. In know- 
education, manners, com- 
merce, industry, liberty, in all that 
constitutes national maturity, it is 
behind England. Reading, lectur- 
ing, mental activity, in Ireland are 
allin the back ground ; and con- 
sequently the church, which there 
keeps alive the faith in the heart ofa 
peasant and small farmer population, 
does not act indirectly on English 
Catholic society with that force 
which would belong to it under more 
favorable circumstances. “ The cen- 
turies which have ripened England 
and Scotland with flower and fruit, 
have swept over Ireland in withering 
and desolation ;’* she has therefore 
little to give us, much to receive 
from us. If England had been boun- 
tiful to her, she would, in return, have 
been bountiful to England. If we 
had shared with Ireland our material 
prosperity, she would now be impart- 
ing to us more spiritual blessings, 
communication between the two 
churches would be more brisk, and 
their relations would be marked by 


ledge, 


* Archbishop Manning’s Letter to Earl Grey. p. 
17. 
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more complete unity of feeling and 
purpose. 

The time is probably drawing near 
when this healthy and reciprocal ac. 
tion of the Irish and English Catholic 
Church will be fully restored. [f 
England is to retain Ireland at all as 
a part of the empire, it must be by 
establishing equal laws, repealing all 
penal enactments against Catholics 
and their religion, resolving the na- 
tional system of education into de- 
nominational schools, disestablishing 
and disendowing the Protestant 
Church, and placing on Irish land- 
lords such restrictions in the tenure 
of land as will secure the tenant from 
misery and hopeless serfdom. She 
must stanch the bleeding wounds of 
emigration, and wipe away the tears 
of ages. Then, and then only, can 
we hope to see Ireland a prosperous 
nation, her people thrifty and happy, 
her civilization raised to a level with 
other Christian countries of Europe, 
and her church putting forth all its 
native might to console and instruct 
its own congregations, and to aid in 
the work of recovering England to the 
faith of the Apostles. Political and 
social degradation, such as that which 
afflicts Ireland, is incompatible with 
a free and flourishing church, with a 
high moral tone, religious zeal, and 
exemplary lives on the part of its vic- 
tims. Cottiers, and “tenants at will” 
of absentee landlords, having no se- 
curity that their outlay is their own, 
and that they will ever reap the ad- 
vantage of it ; barely earning their po- 
tatoes and buttermilk by the sweat 
of their brow, and looking wistfully 
across the Atlantic to the compara- 
tive wealth and luxury enjoyed by 
five millions of their fellow-country- 
men in America ; liable at any mo- 
ment to be evicted for political mo- 
tives, or that their rent may be raised ; 
galled and maddened by the remem- 
brance of 50,000 evictions in one 
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year * such persons, we say, de- 
prived of the protection of the law, 
must be more than human if they do 
not in many instances prove them- 
selves lawless. But the day of re- 
dress is at hand, we trust. May the 
day of retribution be averted ! 

It is, perhaps, matter for regret 
that English Catholics have now no 
political leader. Since the voice of 
Daniel O’Connell was hushed by 
death, no representative of their in- 
terests in parliament has appeared 
gifted with genius and eloquence of 
a commanding order.. Mr. Pope 
Hennessy has been excluded from 
the House of Commons by his Irish 
constituents in consequence of his 
conservative principles, which are 
not popular among them, and has 
accepted the governorship of La- 
buan. His talents are thus almost 
lost to the Catholic cause; and 
though there are more than thirty 
Catholic members in the Commons, 
their influence is not what it should 
be. It is neutralized by the many 
Irish Protestant members who repre- 
sent landed interests ; and valuable 
as are the services of Mr. Maguire, 
Mr. Monsell, Mr. Blake, and Major 
OReilly, it is to Protestant rather 
than to Catholic champions that we 
look now for advocacy of Irish 
tenant claims, and the redress of 
Irish wrongs. In the House of Lords 
we are most feebly represented. Out 
of twenty-six Catholic peers, seven- 
teen only have seats, and none of 
these are distinguished as debaters. 
Inthe time of Charles II. the Catho- 
lic peerage was more numerous than 
itis now in proportion to the com- 
moners. Long after that period, also, 
the lords and gentry held a higher 
position than was in harmony with 
the scanty number of their poorer 


* 1849. Butt's Land Tenure in Ireland, p- 34- 
P. See Lord Mahon's Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 
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co-religionists. Indeed, we have not 
yet recovered the blow which was 
inflicted on us by the expulsion of 
the peers * under the rule of a sove- 
reign who was even then a Catholic 
by conviction, and avowed himself 
such on the bed of death. But 
though the heads of old Catholic 
families in England do not, as a rule, 
shine as public characters, they have 
a title to respect which none others 
can claim. They represent those 
who suffered a long period of banish- 
ment for conscience’ sake, treasuring 
in their hearts a faith more precious 
than courtly splendor. For this they 
were outcasts and pariahs, bowed 
beneath invidious disabilities and 
penal laws, deprived of all the ma- 
terial advantages which spring from 
good education, brilliant careers, 
and fine prospects. Despair of this 
world had become a part of their in- 
heritance, and it is no wonder that 
their successors to this day are some- 
what rustic and unskilled in the ways 
of cabinets and courts. 

The Catholic revival, in short, in 
England—a revival of whose reality 
and strength we daily see the proofs 
—is not to be ascribed to external 
causes. No zealous autocrat, no 
lordly oligarchy, no foreign invasion, 
no laws, noconcordats, have brought 
it about. Everything was against it, 
and everything seems now to favor 
it. Penal statutes, as decided and 
almost as deadly as those of the Cae- 
sars, forbade it; the Revolution of 
1688 excluded from the throne any 
sovereign professing it ; George ITF. 
fought against it as stoutly and more 
successfully than he did against the 
American Colonies ; Pitt succumbed 
in his efforts to obtain for it some 
measure of justice ; Fox abandoned 
its cause politically as hopeless ;t 


* Flanagan’s English and Irish History, p: 665. 
+ Pellew. Life of Lord Sidmouth, ii. 435. Fes: 
se’s George III. iii. 476. 
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and the Grenville cabinet, with all 
the talents, was dismissed, because it 
planned a trifling concession to Ca- 
tholic officers in the army and navy. 
George IV., like his father, frowned 
on Catholic emancipation, and yield- 
ed to it only under the pressure of a 
threatened rebellion. But though 
political privileges were granted to 
Catholics, it was deemed impossible 
that their dark, decrepit superstition 
should ever regain its footing in 
England. The book of common 
prayer witnessed against it ; the pre- 
face to the Protestant Scriptures 
called its head antichrist; a thou- 
sand and ten thousand pulpits thun- 
dered against it Sunday after Sun- 
day; dissenters scorned and tram- 
pled on it as the worn-out garments 
of the Babylonish harlot ; millions 
of tracts and volumes pointed out its 
supposed errors, and cart-loads and 
ship-loads of Bibles were dispersed 
through the land as antidotes to its 
poison. Yet it spread. It triumph- 
ed over obloquy. It appealed in its 
defence to that very Bible which was 
believed to condemn it. It courted 
inquiry. It asserted its own divini- 
ty. It baffled the law, bent the will 
of kings and parliaments, scattered 
the arguments of its enemies like 
chaff, and advanced steadily as the 
tide, sapping every dam, and level- 
ling every breakwater that opposed 
its flow. In the bosom of the adverse 
church it found advocates, and in al- 
most every family it made converts. 
New concessions are made to it in 
every session of parliament ; higher 
and higher offices in the state and in 
the magistracy are entrusted to its 
members ; the paltry restrictions 
which yet remain in force will soon 
be swept away, and having once ob- 
tained social and political equality, 
we have not the remotest doubt that 
dt will obtain, also, superiority ap- 
proaching as near to supremacy as 


will be consistent with the liberty of 
every other portion of society. — 
There is an increasing disposition 
among sectarians in England to make 
common cause with Catholics on a 
variety of grounds. One of these 
grounds has already been mentioned, 
They would willingly see national 
education everywhere made purely 
denominational, and many of those 
among them who are strongly attach- 
ed to their own: particular form of 
belief would concur with the Catho- 
lic primate in asking that the schools 
endowed by the state may, in each 
place, be given over to the majority, 
whether Catholic, Anglican, Presby- 
terian, or Dissenting, and that schools 
required by the minority may be 
supported on the voluntary system.* 
There is, however, a difficulty in this 
proposal which would give rise to 
endless jangling. In some places 
there is no majority, religious persua- 
sions are equally divided. In others 
the majority is small and fluctuating. 
What is the majority this month may 
be the minority in the next. How 
could their rival claims to endow- 
ment be adjusted in such cases? 
But again, there is a growing dis- 
position among religious men of all 
denominations to make common 
cause with the Catholic Church in 
her warfare against infidelity and so- 
cial crime, particularly drunkenness. 
Their ministers now are constantly 
coming in contact with our priests, 
sitting with them on committees, and 
speaking side by side with them on 
platforms on subjects affecting the 
general weal. They are beginning to 
recognize the great fact that our war 
with infidelity is not of yesterday, 
that we have from age to age main- 
tained the fundamental truths of re- 
velation in the face of a world of 
scoffers, and that if the banner of the 
cross could fall from our hands, it 
* Letter to Earl Grey, p. 20. 
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would lie in the dust. Ritualists 
imitate our solemn rites; sedate 
churchmen have a friendly feeling to- 
ward us because we hold the aposto- 
lic succession ; Biblical scholars in 
all sects defer to us as the medieval 
guardians and copyists of the Bible ; 
Low-Churchmen endorse our doc- 
trines of grace ; Dissenters hold out 
to us “ the right hand of fellowship,” 
because we also are non-conformists 
as regards the Established Church ; 
and even Quakers* see in us some 
hopeful features when they hear us 
declare that we are affiliated in spirit 
to all who desire to know and obey 
the truth, and who err only through 
invincible ignorance. As time goes 
on, they will give us more credit for 
spiritual acumen. They will see how 
justly we have estimated the claims 
of each successive pretender to reli- 
gious inspiration and knowledge of 
divine mysteries. They will ratify 
our decision on the zsms of this as of 
former centuries. They will admit, 
for example, that we have divined 
the true nature of animal magnetism, 
with all those extraordinary pheno- 
mena which perplex so many minds 
in Englandand elsewhere. To some 
persons these manifestations appear 
wholly impostures, to others they 
seem real and useful, and to others 
again, indifferent, absurd, and unwor- 
thy of attention. The church, on 
the contrary, after sifting the evi- 
dence adduced concerning them, 
pronounces them real in many in- 
stances, useless, unlawful, and satan- 
ic. Theologians like Perrone and 
Ballerini have devoted long attention 
to them, and laid bare their wicked- 
hess in its most deadly aspects. Un- 
‘ der a mask of mingled absurdity and 
terror, they reveal just so much of 
the invisible world as may deceive 
and ruin souls. They are horrible 
mimicries of the angelie and spiri- 


* See speech of Mr. Bright in the House of Com- 
mons, March 23th, 1868. 


tual economy of the church. In all 
these phases of mesmerism, somnam- 
bulism, clairvoyance, table-turning, 
table-rapping, and evocation of spi- 
rits, they testify to the truth of divine 
revelation in respect to the spiritual 
world. So far they are of some ad- 
vantage, for the evil one is always 
rendering involuntary homage to the 
Gospel which he seeks to pervert. 
But in exchange for this, they draw 
deluded multitudes away from the 
true and lawful way of holding com- 
munion with the dead, piercing the 
mysteries of the world unseen, ob- 
taining divine guidance, mental illu- 
mination, cure of bodily infirmities, 
signal answers to prayer, visions, ec- 
stasies, and knowledge of future 
events. From none of these things 
are the faithful debarred in the 
church, but in spiritism, or demon- 
worship, they are attracted to them 
in ways which are generally fatal to 
their morals and their faith. We 
have heard from an intimate ally of 
Mr. Home, now a convert to the 
Catholic Church, that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred those who put 
themselves in communication with 
spirits by means of table-speaking, 
lose their belief in the Christian re- 
ligion and adopt a loose mode of life. 

The political grievances of which 
English and Irish Catholics have 
still to complain, are of old not of 
recent origin. They belong to a 
system now virtually exploded, and 
if our statute-book were a /abula 
rasa they could not be written in it 
again. There is full proof of this in 
the fact that Great Britain legislates 
for her colonies more justly than for 
Ireland, or even for England. In 
Sydney and Melbourne, in Austra- 
lia, there are Catholic colleges en- 
dowed by the government, and in 
Canada there is an endowed Catho- 
lic University. Yet Ireland, with 
4,500,000 Catholics, has hitherto 
asked in vain for the like favors. 
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The colonies, moreover, are not bur-, 


dened with a Protestant establish- 
ment, but lie open to the exertions 
of Catholic and Protestant mission- 
aries alike, who receive from the state 
equal encouragement and occasional 
subsidies. ‘The consequence is, that 
in almost every colonial dependency 
of Great Britain the true church is 
in full activity, and gives ample proof 
of her divine mission. The follow- 
ing table of our episcopate will show 
how wide is the field of action afford- 
ed to it by the tolerant system which 
England has pursued of late years. 
If she had not at the Reformation 
fallen from the faith, there Would not 
perhaps at this moment be an idol 
temple in the world. If she should 
ever return as a nation to the fold 
of Christ, her mighty influence may, 
with the help of other Christian peo- 
ple, suffice to break in pieces every 
fetish and exorcise the races possess- 
ed by demons, The figures here 
given are of the year 1867; and it 
may be observed that in all the twen- 
ty vicariates of India, Burma, and 
Siam there was an increase of the 
Catholic population over the preced- 
ing year, with the exception only of 
those which are under the Portuguese 
Archbishop of Goa. In his province 
there was a small decrease.* 
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From this it appears that there are 
now 110 Catholics in the British em. 
pire invested with the episcopal office. 
The number is little short of that of 
the Anglican Bishops, with all the 
power and influence of the state, and 
a vast Protestant population to give 
effect to their exertions. Yet, poor 
and comparatively unaided as our 
bishops are, the results of their la- 
bors in the colonies and among the 
heathen far exceed anything which 
rival missionaries can boast. As to 
the Russian clergy, their torpor in 
regard to idolatrous nations has often 
been commented on, and they are 
strictly forbidden by imperial edicts 
to endeavor to make converts among 
them.* It is therefore with Protes- 
tant missionaries only that we have 
to vie, and these, through their dis- 
union, lose, in great measure, the 
fruits of their zeal. The two millions 
sterling fer annum, which their so- 
cieties in the British isles alone ex- 
pend,f do not enable them to make 
head against the rapid extension of 
the Catholic faith. In China, India, 
Ceylon, the Antipodes, Oceanica, 
Africa, the Levant, Syria, Armenia, 
and America, they have signally fail- 
ed in converting the heathen, and in 
rivalling the happy results of Catho- 
lic missions. Every Catholic nation 
is a vast missionary society, and if 
England had been such to this day, 
her Indian possessions would be 
basking in the full light of the gos- 
pel. But, alas! how awfully has she 
betrayed her trust. The speeches of 
Burke, the lives of Clive and Has- 
tings, bear witness against her. Ra- 
pine and cruelty marked the earlier 
stages of her Indian government. 
During long years she left the In- 
dians to their idols, and then re- 
cruited her treasury by a tax laid 

* Wagner's Tgavels in Persia, vol. ii. 204. 


+ The Times, April 19, 1860. ; 
+ Marshall’s Christian Missions, vol. i. 9-15- 
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upon them, and commanded her 
troops to pay homage to the de- 
mons of the land. Her efforts for 
their conversion, if they can be call- 
ed hers, are feeble and unsystematic, 
while Catholic missions in every part 
of British India are steadily conduct- 
ed on auniform plan, Eleven years 
ago there were about a million Catho- 
lics in the wide territory, and the spi- 


rit which guided S. Frangois Xavier,’ 


Robert de’ Nobili, John de Bretto, 
and Laynez, prospered the work of 
their hands. Since that time the 
Madras Catholic Directories show 
that constant progress has been 
made. In some dioceses from 500 
to 1000 souls are reclaimed annu- 
ally fom Hindooism, Mohammedan- 
ism, and Armenian sects. ‘The lives 
of the converts are often most edify- 
ing, and though much ignorance and 
superstition has to be weeded out of 
them, they show forth on the whole 
the glory of Him who has called them 
out of darkness into marvellous light. 

Registries of adult baptisms being 
kept at each of the stations, it is 
easy to ascertain the progress made. 
In 1859, 2614 adults in the pro- 
vince of Madura were received into 
the church, and the native college 
of Negapatam, frequented by young 
men of high caste only, had pro- 
duced seven priests, eight theologi- 
cal students, a large number of 
catechists and school-masters, with 
several government officers. The 
Jesuit fathers had founded five or- 
phanages and three hospitals, beside 
convents of Carmelite and Francis- 
can nuns, where Hindoo women, un- 
der the constraining influence of di- 
vine grace, led devout and austere 
lives.** It has hitherto been the 
policy of our rulers to avoid inter- 
fering with the religion of the na- 


* Mission de Maduré, pat L. Saint Cyr, S. J. 
(1859.) 
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tives,* but the time, we may hope, 
is at hand when more righteous and 
merciful principles will prevail in the 
councils of state. By promoting 
schism, England delays the conver- 
sion of the heathen. Friends and 
foes alike testify to the inefficacy of 
English Protestant missions. They 
can destroy faith, but never inspire 
it ; and those who desire to read the 
true records of the triumph of the 
cross in heathen lands, and especial- 
ly in the dominions of Great Britain, 
must seek them, not in the publica- 
tions of London Missionary Societies, 
but in the Annals of the Propagation 
of the Faith, and the writings of Mr. 
Marshall and Father Strickland. + 
The present Earl Grey, though an 
Anglican, once said to a gentleman 
from whom we heard it, that he wish- 
ed, for his part, that Catholic bishops 
only were supported in the colonies 
by the Engiish government ; for that 
they alone, in his opinion, were ac- 
tuated by pure motives and self-sac- 
rificing zeal. Earl Grey does not 
stand alone in his truly liberal senti- 
ments. Indeed, it is wonderful how 
generous and enlightened many of 
our statesmen have become sudden- 
ly, since the Fenians have threatened 
their English homes. Impossible as 
it is for us to defend their conspiracy, 
it seems to bear out the assertion 
that no people ever obtained their 
rights by mere remonstrance and pe- 
tition. The injustice of maintaining 
a Protestant establishment in Catho- 
lic Ireland now flashes upon our 
rulers like light from heaven, though 
they have been told of it before a 
thousand times. Now they are as 
eager for its destruction as they were 
for its support. Now they see the 
matter as all Europe, all the civilized 
world except themselves, saw it long 
ago. Now they quote with approval 


* Marshall’s Christian Missions, vol. i. 412-419. 
+ Catholic Missions in Southern India to 1865. 
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the question proposed by Sir Robert 
Peel: “This missionary church of 
yours, with all that wealth and power 
could do for her, can she in two hun- 
dred years show a balance of two 
hundred converts?” Now they en- 
dorse the opinion of Goldwin Smith, 
that “No Roman Catholic mission 
has ever done so much for Roman 
Catholicism in any nation as the 
Protestant establishment has done 
for it in Ireland.”* It has, to use 
Mr. Bright’s words, “made Roman 
Catholicism in Ireland not only a 
faith, but absolutely a patriotism.” 
It has made the Irish “ more intense- 
ly Roman than the members of their 
church are found to be in almost any 
other kingdom in Europe.”t “ Don’t 
talk to me of its being a church!” 
exclaimed Burke. “It isa wholesale 
robbery.” “It is an anomaly of so 
gross a kind,” said Lord Brougham, 
just thirty years ago, “that it out- 
rages every principle of common 
sense. . . . It cannot be upheld un- 
less the tide of knowledge should 
turn back.” “Irish Toryism,” wrote 
John Sterling, in 1842, “is the. down- 
right proclamation of brutal injustice, 
and that in the name of God and 
the Bible!” All this English states- 
men, who long obstinately resisted 
truth and justice, now see and ac- 
knowledge from a conviction too 
prompt to have been jnspired by any- 
thing but fear. Terror has been 
known to turn the hair gray in a 
night, and to fill the mind with wis- 
dom ina day. In saying this, how- 
ever, we do not mean to express any 
approval of Fenianism, knowing it, 
as we do, to be a detestable conspi- 
racy, secret, unlawful, and condemn- 
ed by the church. 

The disestablishment of the Irish 
Protestant Church will directly affect 
the condition of the Catholics in Eng- 


* Letter in Morning Star, March 30, 1868. 
+ Speech in the House of Commons, March 31. 
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land. It will place their Irish breth- 
ren on a social level with Protestants, 
and thus add to the respectability of 
the entire body of Catholics in the 
three kingdoms. It will diminish the 
number and influence of those Irish 
Protestant clergymen who cross the 
channel year by year to declaim on 
the platforms of our halls and assem- 
blies against the supposed corruption 
‘of the Church of Rome. It will re- 
move ten thousand heart-burnings 
from the people of Ireland, and ena- 
ble them, though differing in religion 
in some districts, to live together in 
peace and harmony. It will increase 
self-respect in both sections of the 
community—in the Protestant, be- 
cause they will no longer be grasping 
oppressors ; in the Catholic, because 
they will no longer be fleeced and 
oppressed. The relative merits of 
their creeds will then have to be dis- 
cussed on even ground, and no wea- 
pons but those of the sanctuary will 
avail in the fight. The voluntary sys- 
tem by which their ministers will be 
supported will throw them entirely 
upon their moral resources, and every 
adscititious aid in propagating their 
belief will be happily rescinded. The 
settlement of the Irish Church ques- 
tion will soon be followed by legal 
improvement in the condition of ten- 
ants as regards their landlords ; and 
thus the two crying evils of our Irish 
administration being redressed, spec- 
ulation will be encouraged, com- 
merce will thrive, fortunes will be 
made, emigration will be arrested, 
and emigrants recalled. The church 
of Catholics will share in the general 
prosperity, and chapels now little 
better than mud hovels will be razed 
to the ground to make room for 
buildings stately and fair as the col- 
legiate churches of Windsor, Middle- 
ham, and Brecon, in the olden time, 
or as the Priory of Stone, the Or- 
phanage of Norwood, and the Col- 
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lege of St. Cuthbert, near Durham, 
at the present day. 

There is at this moment a con- 
currence of events favorable to the 
Catholic religion in the British em- 
pire, such as never was seen before 
since the Reformation. No fires of 
Smithfield, no renegade queen like 
Elizabeth, no Spanish Armada, no 
Gunpowder Plot, no Puritan ascen- 
dency, no despotic house of Stuart, 
no Pretender, no Titus Oates, no 
French or other foreign invasion, no 
Lord George Gordon, no rebellion 
like that of Robert Emmett and Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, is looming in the 
distance, marring the prospect, and 
nearing us to turn hope into despair. 
Even Fenian outbreaks are, we be- 
lieve, anticipated and virtually un- 
done. Every sun that shines is 
ripening the harvest, and were it 
not that the enemy is more busy than 
ever in sowing tares, we might ex- 
pect that within a century the whole, 
or at least the larger part, of the popu- 
lation of the three kingdoms would 
be included in the domain of the 
church. 

What we have most to dread is 
the spread of unbelief in its sub- 
tlest and most engaging form. It 
comes among us with stealthy 
tread, and with the smile of hypo- 
crisy on its face. It professes re- 
spect for the Christian religion, but 
with homage on its lips carries con- 
tempt in its heart. It regards all re- 
ligions as superstitious, and the Chris- 
tian as the best among bad ones. It 
pervades every branch of our non- 
Catholic literature, and offers fruit 
slightly poisoned to every lip. It 
combats dogma and the supernatural 
in every shape, appeals in all things 
to the senses, sets up humanity as its 
idol, and studiously confounds. the 
distinction between right and wrong. 
It maintains the authority of Scrip- 
ture, provided all that is supernatural 
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and miraculous be eliminated. It re- 
veres Jesus Christ when placed by the 
side of “the mild and honest Aurelius, 
Cakya Mouni,* and the sweet and 
humble Spinoza.” It cites as ex- 
amples of men “most filled with the 
spirit of God,” Moses, Christ, Moham- 
med, Vincent of Paul, and Voltaire.t 
It inscribes the name of Christ on 
volutes in tapestried drawing-rooms,§$ 
together with those of Socrates, Co- 
lumbus, Luther, and Washington. It 
affirms that “we can never be sure that 
the opinion we are endeavoring to stifle 
ts a false opinion,” || and that “no one 
can be a great thinker who does not 
recognize that, as a thinker, it is Aés 
Jirst duty to follow his intellect to what- 
ever conclusions it may lead.”\| It ap- 
proves of “hearty good-will evinced 
toward all persistence of endeavor, 
whether the object of that persistence 
be good or evil according to moral or 
religious standards,” and it is drawn 
strongly into sympathy with such 
poets as Robert Browning in their 
“keen love for humanity as such, a 
love which is displayed toward weak- 
ness and evil as much as toward 
strength and goodness, provided only 
the attribute be human.” Such sym- 
pathy with all that is human it ac- 
counts “divine.” It worships, in short, 
the creature more than the Creator ; 
it feels no need of grace, and still less 
of atonement. It relapses, consciously 
or unconsciously, into the frozen zone 
where Comte reigns supreme master 
of a system of icy negatives called 
philosophy—negatives the more spe- 
cious because veiled under the term 
positivism—where all but facts attest- 
ed by the senses must be renounced, 

* The fourth Buddha. 

+Renan. Vie de Fesus 

t Autobiography of Garibaldi. Edited by Alexan- 
dre Dumas. 

§ In Victor Hugo’s House in Guernsey. 
William Shakespeare, p. 568. 

| John Stuart Mill on Liderty, p. 19. 


{ John T. Nettleship’s Zssays on Robert Brown 
ing. Preface. 


See his 
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and all final causes, all supernatural 
intervention, scattered to the wind.* 
Toward this the Protestant mind in 
England is daily tending with increas- 
ing proneness, that portion only ex- 
cepted which looks upward toward 
Catholic ritual and dogma. Its pre- 
sence is more and more apparent 
among educated men, in Parliament, 
the universities, the learned profes- 
sions, the reviews and journals of the 
day. It is an enemy that meets us in 
every walk, and is more difficult to 
grapple with than any definite form 
of error. It objects not merely to this 
or that part of our Creed, as Luther- 
ans and Calvinists did on their first 
appearing, but it meets us zz limine 
with doubts which pagans would have 
been ashamed to profess. Even wri- 
ters on the whole Christian, like Sa- 
muel Taylor Coleridge, have aided 
in forming it ; but Neology, Strauss, 
Comte, Mill, Carlyle, Sterling, Hugo, 
have brought it in like a flood. Maz- 
zini propounds it openly in AZacmil- 
lan’s Magazine, while the Saturday 
Review and the Pall Mall Gazette 
adapt it weekly and daily to the pa- 
late of the million. Not that the free- 
thinkers are agreed together ; they 
often jeer at each other. “ Singular 
what gospels men will believe,” cries 
Carlyle,t “even gospels according to 
Jean Jacques.” But ¢his is the lan- 
guage of each, “ Adieu, O church ; 
thy road is that way, mine is this. 
«+++... . What we are going Zo 
is abundantly obscure ; but what all 
men are going /rom is very plain.”’t 

These, then, are the two great an- 
tagonists, the Catholic Church and In- 
fidelity in its last and most popular 
shape of Positivism. People in Eng- 
land are choosing their sides, and 
drawing nearer and nearer to one or 


* Cours de Philosophie Positive, 1839. Politique 
Positiviste, 1351-4. 

t Thomas Carlyle’s French Revolution, ii. 70. 

¢ Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, p. 286. 
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the other of these champions. Minor 
differences are merging into the broad 
features which distinguish the two. 
To the positivism of Comte there 
stands opposed the positivism of the 
Church. She alone speaks positively, 
authoritatively, uniformly, and perma- 
nently, respecting the invisible world, 
the First Cause, the revelation of God 
in Christ, in the Gospel, the Scrip- 
tures, and the Church. She bears wit- 
ness at the same time of God and of 
herself, and even those who cannot 
accept her testimony admit that of 
all the enemies of infidelity her pre- 
sence is the most imposing, and her 
language the most unwavering and 
distinct. None can accuse her of 
hostility to science, for the Holy See 
in this, as in all past ages, has repeat- 
edly declared with what favor it looks 
on really scientific labors. “It is im- 
pudently bruited abroad,” wrote Pius 
IX. to M. Mahon de Monaghan,* 
“that the Catholic religion and the 
Roman pontificate are adverse to civi- 
lization and progress, and therefore 
to the happiness which may thence 
be expected.” “ Rome,” says the Dud- 
lin Review, “does not aim directly 
at material well-being ; she does not 
teach astronomy or dynamics ; she 
propounds no system of induction ; 
she invents neither printing-press, 
steam-engines, nor telegraphs; but 
she so raises man above the brute, 
curbs his passions, improves his un- 
derstanding, instils into him princi- 
ples of duty and a sense of responsi- 
bility, so hallows his ambition and 
kindles his desire for the good of his 
kind and the progress of humanity, 
that, under her influence, he acquires 
insensibly an aptitude for the success- 
ful pursuit even of physical science, 
such as no other teacher could impart. 
...... It is manifest to all whose 
thoughts reach below the surface of 


*See Rome et la Civilisation, Paris, 1863. 
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things, that the services which Lord 
Bacon rendered to philosophy, and 
Newton to science, were indirectly 
due to the Catholic Church.” 

If the Catholic Church is ever to 
be rebuilt among us in anything like 
its ancient power and splendor, it 
must be raised on a broad basis. 
We do not mean that its real foun- 
dations admit of change or exten- 
sion. ‘They are the same from age 
to age. But they must, to meet 
the wants of the age, be made to 
appear as comprehensive as they real- 
ly are. Happily, tolerant maxims 
now prevail in religion, and liberal 
views in politics. The divine right 
of hereditary kings is exploded, 
and persecution is no longer held 
up as a sacred duty. The Catho- 
lic Church, rightly understood, is the 
most liberal of all institutions. It 
is the source and security of true free- 
dom, and it is only when perverted 
that it can serve the cause of despot- 
ism. It has everything to gain from 
liberty, and everything to lose by 
adopting tyrannical principles. Its 
best friends in England are those who 
labor to develop and exhibit its alli- 
ance with all that is true in science 
and good in mankind, and who rely 
more upon its heavenly powers of 
persuasion than on any excommuni- 
cations and anathemas, who conci- 
liate to the utmost without com- 
promise, and relax rules without 
ever breaking or warping them. 
Anti-catholic writers have labored 
hard to prove that our religion is 
the enemy of progress, and it is 
therefore our duty and interest to show 
by word and deed how utterly false 
their assertions on this subject are. It 
will bea greater triumph for the church 
to have demonstrated her superior 
philosophy after fair discussion, than 
it would have been to suppress that 
discussion or to shirk it. We have 
really nothing to fear. Catholicism 
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lies at the root of all sciences, and it 
alone makes progress possible. 

Such are the views of the wisest 
and best of those English Catholics 
who work in the literary hive. They 
heartily adopt the words of M. Co- 
chin, in his speech at Malines. “Chris- 
tianity is the father of all progress, of 
all discoveries.” “Every science is 
one of God’s arguments, and every 
progress one of God’s instruments.” 
Modern science is but an offshoot of 
the Gospel, a result of the Incarna- 
tion. It redeems our bodies from 
a thousand disabilities and discom- 
forts, as the Cross has redeemed our 
souls. The discovery of America, 
the art of printing, the telescope, the 
microscope, the clock, the mariner’s 
needle, the steam-engine, superseding 
the slaves who were once the machi- 
nery of the world, gas, telegraph- 
ic wires, what are they but minor 
gospels and temporary redemptions 
for the toiling and weary sons of men? 
The Church views such improvements 
with delight, and sees in them the 
means, when rightly employed, of re- 
storing the broken alliance between 
earthly and heavenly blessings. Is 
this what you call material progress? 
No, no ; it is all moral improvement. 
You might as well call the press a 
material improvement as the railroad 
and the telegraph. As the one brings 
thought into immortal life, so the 
others redeem man from the sorrows 
of intervening distance. The Church 
affiliates them gladly to herself, and 
traces a moral advance in every ma- 
terial gain, a development of redemp- 
tion by Christ in the progress of agri- 
culture, improved machinery, in chlo- 
roform, in short-hand, lithography, 
photography, the respirator, and eve- 
ry implement and utensil which makes 
labor less irksome and pain less poig- 
nant. 

In the science of political economy 
especially, English Catholics are anx- 
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ious to rectify prevalent mistakes, and 
place that delightful study on its pro- 
per basis. The writings of Ricardo 
and Adam Smith, of McCulloch, Se- 
nior, and Mill, have familiarized per- 
sons’ minds with the subject, but they 
have failed to show how every princi- 
ple and statement of sound political 
economy rests on some maxim of the 
Gospel or of the church. 

The Utilitarian doctrines of Jere- 
my Bentham were as bald and selfish 
as those of Malthus on Population 
were immoral and absurd. Self-re- 
straint and self renunciation are the 
soul of thrift, the source of wealth, 
the element of labor, the main-spring 
of exertion, the corner-stone of the 
social edifice, the health of the com- 
munity, the rectifying principle which 
keeps the whole machinery of society 
in active and harmonious operation. 
It would make the rich poor in spirit, 
and the poor comparatively rich. It 
would place a happy limit to the ex- 
tremes of wealth and indigence. It is, 
or should be, the fundamental princi- 
ple of the production and distribution 
of wealth. If duly carried out, it 
would promote solidarity in all its 
branches to a wonderful extent, and 
secure liberty as the condition requi- 
site. for the very existence of property 
and the only possible sphere of mu- 
tual exertion.» M. Perin* has shown 
with admirable force and precision 
how Catholicism establishes self-re- 
nunciation as “the corner-stone of all 
social relations,” and guarantees “the 
greatest freedom to man, and the 
greatest security to property.” The 
Dublin Reviewt also has done good 
service in popularizing M. Perin’s ar- 
guments and supplying an antidote 
to the defective teaching of John 
Stuart Mill, and other non-Catholic 
political economists. 

The Academia of the Catholic Re- 


* De la Richesse dans les Socittés Chrétiennes. 
+ April, 1866. Christian Political Economy. 
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ligion, founded by Cardinal Wise- 
man in 1861, continues to be pro- 
ductive of happy results. Its main 
design was to exhibit, in the lectures 
delivered at its meetings and pub- 
lished afterward, the alliance be- 
tween sacred and secular science. 
It is affiliated to the Academia in 
Rome, and two volumes of essays 
read before it have already appear- 
ed in print.* The rich and varied 
learning of Cardinal Wiseman, the 
clear, incisive style of Dr. Manning, 
the minute medizval lore of Dr. 
Rock, the calm and _ affectionate 
tone of Mr. Oakeley, the acumen 
and exhaustive faculties of Dr. Ward, 
render these publications very at- 
tractive to Catholics who are fond of 
argumentative writing. They keep 
up active thought and speculation in 
a highly influential circle, and are 
valuable landmarks in the history of 
the Catholic revival in England. 
The meetings of the Academia are 
held at the Archbishop’s residence 
in York Place, London. 

It is a remarkable fact that at this 
moment f there are two political par- 
ties in the state, each of which is 
bent on advancing Catholic interests, 
though in different ways. Mr. Dis- 
raeli and Mr. Gladstone, the heads 
respectively of the Conservative and 
Liberal parties, are seeking to re- 
dress one of the great evils of Ire- 
land, the former by Zevelling up and 
the latter by Zvelling down. The 
government would, if it were able, 
raise the Catholic church in Ireland 
to a footing with the Establishment 
by endowing a Catholic University 
and the Catholic priesthood, while 
the opposition proposes simply the 
disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Protestant church. In 
both cases the result would be reli- 


* First Series, 1865. Second Series, 1863. Long- 
mans. 
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gious equality in Ireland, though 
there can be no doubt that the plan 
suggested by the Liberals is the 
more rational and feasible one. It 
is the one, moreover, which is sanc- 
tioned by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Dublin and by the Archbishop of 
Westminster. On Sunday, the r2th 
of April, the faithful in London 
signed a petition in favor of Mr. 
Gladstone’s resolutions by the Arch- 
bishop’s express recommendation. It 
is pleasant to see the Catholic Pri- 
mate and the future Prime Minister 
of England thus cooperating in the 
interests of the Catholic religion, es- 
pecially when we remember that they 
are old friends and were at college 
together. 

The Easter of 1868 has been 
marked by great increase of spirit- 
ual activity in the churches of large 
towns. Numbers of Catholics who 
had neglected the sacraments have 
been restored to the use of them, 
and Protestants come Sunday after 
Sunday to hear the sermons deliver- 
ed in our churches.* The public 
mind is stirred on the subject of our 
religion, and curiosity in very nume- 
rous instances ends in conversion. 
A recent clerical convert has placed 
£5000 in the hands of a prelate for 
the good of his diocese, and a whole 

* Weekly Register, April 11, 1868. 
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community of Anglican Sisters of 
Mercy have yielded to the direction 
of clergymen who are priests indeed. 
The Ritualist parsons are busy fray- 
ing the way for Roman missionaries. 
Their altars are draped in colors ac- 
cording to the season, acolytes bend 
before them and serve, water is 
mingled with their sacramental wine, 
lights are burning at their commu- 
nions, the host is elevated, their 
robes are gorgeously embroidered, 
and dense clouds of incense mount 
before their shrines, as if they were 
dedicated to the God of unity under 
the patronage of Catholic saints. 
Many of their flock are deluded by 
this empty pomp, but many also are 
led by it to the true springs of faith 
and the observance of a better cere- 
monial. During the first half of the 
present century 260 religious houses 
and colleges have been raised in 
England to repair the loss of 681 
monasteries of men and women up- 
rooted at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. If we continue and end the 
century with equal exertions—and it 
is probable we shall exceed rather 
than fall short of them—we shall by 
that time have nearly as many reli- 
gious institutions as our forefathers 
could boast after the sway of the 
church in England had lasted 800 
years under royal protection. 
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OF ST. 


IN THREE 


CHAPTER II. 


Gop had given great compensa- 
tion to Paula in the rare natures of 
her children. The eldest, and per- 
haps the most gifted, Blesilla, com- 
bined with delicate health an ardent 
soul, quick wit, and a charming mind. 
Her penetration astonished even St. 
Jerome. She was full of those cha- 
racteristics that make one hope every- 
thing and fear everything. She was 
but fifteen when she lost her father, 
and seventeen when St. Jerome first 
knew her, in the first bloom of her 
youth and beauty. She spoke Greek 
and Latin with perfect purity, and 
the elegance of her language was re- 
markable, as well as the quickness 
of her intellect. 

Paula, full of anxiety for such a 
nature, sought to give her the coun- 
terpoise of solid piety. But Blesilla, 
though capable of exalted virtues, 
was intoxicated by the splendors of 
the sphere in which she was born 
and educated. Like all young girls 
of her rank, she loved dress, luxury, 
and entertainments, and neither the 
death of her father nor her mother’s 
example had detached her heart 
from the world, neither did her early 
widowhood ; for Paula had given her 
in marriage to a young and rich pa- 
trician of the race of Camillus, who 
died in a short time after, leaving 
Blesilla a widow and without chil- 
dren. But even this blow did not 
suffice, and, after the usual time given 
to mourning, the worldly and frivo- 
lous tastes of the young widow again 


PAULA. 
CHAPTERS. 


rose to the surface. She passed many 
hours before her glass, busy in adorn- 
ing herself, surrounded by her slaves 
occupied in dressing her hair and 
waiting on her, and entertainments 
of all sorts were her delight. 

Paulina, the second daughter of 
Paula, was, as we have already said, 
a great contrast to her sister. Less 
brilliant, but not less agreeable, great 
good sense was her chief attribute, 
with sweetness of disposition. Less 
captivated by the world than Blesilla, 
she was more inclined to be pious. 
The equilibrium in her nature was 
excellent. But there was nothing in 
any way uncommon about her. 
seemed born for the ordinary destiny 
of woman. She was now sixteen, 
and Paula, with an instinct truly ma- 
ternal, felt that what she had to do 
for her child was to give her a pro- 
tector worthy of her, in a husband 
of sound character and amiable dis- 
position. 

But the pearl of Paula’s children 
was her third daughter, Eustochium, 
who was sweetness and candor itself, 
and all innocence and piety. Her 
distinguishing feature was her love 
for her mother, whom she never for 
a moment quitted. Marcella kept 
her with her for some time, and when 
the child returned to Paula, she clung 
more than ever to her mother, like a 
young vine. Her only wish was to 
‘follow in the footsteps of Paula and 
to be like her, and to consecrate her- 
self also to the service of God with 
her young virginal heart.’ Soft and 
silent, but hiding under this veil o! 


She 
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timidity a remarkable mind, Eusto- 
chium was formed for high purposes. 
She was not fourteen when St. Je- 
rome came to Rome. 

Rufina was then only eleven or 
twelve years of age, and the time had 
not yet come for anxiety about her. 
It was, however, different with Toxo- 
tius, who was younger still, but had 
not received baptism, his father’s 
family having assumed his guardian- 
ship ; and they were pagans, which 
grieved Paula, who hoped to make 
her son a fervent Christian. 

Such was the family of Paula. 
Her many duties to them had ex- 
cited the interest of the austere 
monk, who, together with Marcella, 
wished to do everything possible to 
aid Paula in her cares. Blesilla at 
once filled the mind of St. Jerome 
with the ardent wish to save her from 
the career of worldliness on which 
she seemed bent ; but in vain did he 
try to bring her to grave thoughts. 
Paulina was easier to guide, for Pro- 
vidence aided the pious efforts of 
her friends in the husband chosen 
for her by her mother, who was Pam- 
machius, of whom St. Jerome has 
said that he was “the most Christian 
of the noble Romans, and the most 
noble of the Christians.” He was 
also the old and tried friend of St. 
Jerome, to whom this marriage gave 
great happiness, as well as to Paula 
and Marcella. 

As for Eustochium, she continued 
toexpand and bloom under the in- 
fluence of her mother. In vain were 
the rich dresses of her sisters and 
their shining jewels spread out before 
her. Her taste for religious life was 
becoming more and more decided 
every day. Notwithstanding her 
great youth, none of the maidens 
of the Aventine surpassed her in 
prayer, or in following St. Jerome in 
his laborious studies of the Scrip- 
tures. She had learnt Hebrew, and, 
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like her mother, had inspired St. Je- 
rome with singular devotion and in- 
terest. The increasing vocation of 
Eustochium aroused opposition in 
her father’s family ; for it was not 
possible that the progress of monas- 
tic tendencies among the patrician 
women should be allowed to take 
root without resistance in Rome, 
where opposition was made by law 
to anything like celibacy for men, 
with open advocacy of matrimony 
and the honors of maternity for 
women. 

St. Jerome undertook to modify 
these ideas with his powerful pen, 
and, in his answer to the attack of one 
named Helvidius, came off the field 
completely victorious. 

It was about this time, 384 A.D., 
that Blesilla fell ill of a pernicious 
fever, which for a month threatened 
her life. This illness brought her 
wisdom. The following is the story 
of her conversion, from St. Jerome : 
“During thirty days,” he says, “ we 
saw our Blesilla burning with a de- 
vouring fever. She lay almost be- 
reft of life, panting under the struggle 
with death, and trembling at the 
thought of the judgments of God. 
Where then was the help of -those 
who gave her worldly counsels? of 
those who prevented her from living 
for Christ? Could they save her 
from death? No. But our Lord 
himself, seeing that she was only 
carried away by the intoxication of 
youth and the errors of her century, 
came to her, touched her hand, and 
cried out to her, as to Lazarus, 
‘ Arise, come forth and walk!’ She 
understood this call, and she arose 
and knew that she owed the boon of 
life to him who had given it back to 
her.” She was then but twenty 
years of age, when she shone in 
her new-born beauty of holiness. 
She, who formerly passed long hours 
at her toilet, now sought only to find 
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God ; and, instead of the ornaments 
in which she had liked to appear, she 
now covered her fair head with the 
veil most becoming for a Christian 
woman. All the money that had 
been spent for adorning herself now 
went to the poor. And this ardent 
soul, once consecrated to God, gave 
itself up entirely, and, passing with a 
great flight beyond ordinary natures, 
at once reached the summit of human 
virtue and perfection. 

Eustochium and Paula had not 
more ardor. Jerome was admirable 
in his manner of seconding this gene- 
rous enthusiasm. He now instructed 
her in the Scriptures, and she studied 
first Ecclesiastes, then the gospels, 
and Isaiah. She learned Hebrew to 
read the Psalms. Her energy was 
wonderful, for her steps still tottered 
from illness, and her delicate neck 
drooped under the weight of her 
young head. But the divine book 
was never out of her hands. 

How shall we paint the joy of 
Paula at this change in her beloved 
child! Her dearest wishes had been 
granted. This, too, was a fruitful 
conversion ; others imitated such an 
example; and Paula’s house soon 
became a sort of monastery, which 
Jerome would call the fireside church. 
He gives a most beautiful description 
of Paula and her children at this 
period, when the blessing of God 
was so visibly on her household. 
Her fervor increased. She deter- 
mined on a complete sacrifice of 
her worldly goods, and, in the words 
of St. Jerome, “being already dead 
to the world, though still living, she 
distributed all her fortune among her 
children,” thereby entirely initiating 
herself into the holy poverty of Christ. 
Notwithstanding all the consolations 
God had sent her, she was still un- 
easy and dissatisfied ; her life was 
not yet all that she sighed for. A 
great disgust toward Rome filled 
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her mind, and the descriptions Epi- 
phanius had given her of the East 
rose up for ever in her, making her 
soul long for the monastic life of the 
desert. The example of Melanie 
was then to increase this longing, for 
Melanie had now been for some years 
realizing her dreams in her convent 
on the Mount of Olives. 

There was now nothing to prevent 
Paula from going. Blesilla, as well as 
Eustochium, wished to follow their 
mother in her pilgrimage, and many 
of their friends desired to join them, 
St. Jerome, the veteran pilgrim, was 
to be their pilot to holy places. He 
had strengthened them all in the 
love of God and nourished them with 
the Holy Scriptures. His letters to 
Eustochium at this time were exqui- 
site. What could be more touching 
than the friendship uniting the aus- 
tere old monk and this sweet young 
maiden? “O my Eustochium! O my 
daughter! O my sister!” he wrote 
to her, “since my age and charity 
alike permit me to give you these 
names, if you are by birth the no- 
blest of Roman virgins, I beseech you 
guard zealously your own heart and 
keep it from evil. Imitate our Lord 
Jesus Christ, be obedient to your pa- 
rents, go out rarely, and honor the 
martyrs in the solitude of your cham- 
ber. Read often and you will learn 
much. Let sleep surprise you with the 
holy book in your hands, and, if your 
head drop down with fatigue, let it 
be on the sacred pages.” 

Eustochium was grateful to him 
for his wise counsels, and, wishing 
to express her appreciation of his 
letters to her, she gathered courage 
to send him a little offering of a bas- 
ket of cherries, with several of those 
bracelets called armil/e and some 
doves. The whole was accompanied 
by a sweet, girlish letter, full of affec- 
tion. The cherries, she said, were a 
symbol of purity, to remind him of 
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his letters; the bracelets were such 
as were given to reward brilliant 
deeds, and were to put him in mind 
of his own victories in controversy ; 
and, lastly, the doves were emblema- 
tic of his tenderness to her from her 
childhood. 

St. Jerome received with great 
kindness the little offerings of his 
spiritual daughter, and thanked her 
for them in a letter full of affection, 
mingled with the grave counsels 
which ever flowed from his pen. 

The time was approaching for the 
departure of Paula for the East. It 
was in the autumn of 384 A.D., when 
Blesilla suddenly fell ill of the same 
fever which had once before laid her 
so low. The news of her illness fill- 
ed her friends with consternation, for 
Blesilla was tenderly loved by them. 
She sank so rapidly that there was 
soon no hope left of her recovery. 
This was but four months after her 
conversion, and God already judged 
her ready for a better life, and called 
her to himself. 

She was but twenty, and was going 
to die. Her mother, her sisters, her 
relations, her friends, Marcella and 
St. Jerome, all gathered around her 
death-bed in tears. Blesilla alone did 
not weep. Though the fever was 
consuming her, a ray of celestial 
light illuminated her countenance 
with a beauty not of earth, and trans- 
figured her. Her only regret was, 
that her repentance had been so 
short. She turned to those who were 
around her: “Oh! pray for me,” she 
cried, “to our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
have mercy on my soul, since I die 
before I have been able to accom- 
plish what I had in my heart to do 
forhim.” These were her last words ; 
every one present was moved to tears 
by them. Jerome eagerly offered 
consolation. “Trust in the Lord, 
dear Blesilla,” said he ; “ your soul is 
as pure as the white robes you have 
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worn since your consecration to God, 
which though but recent was so gene- 
rous and complete that it came not 
too late.” These words filled her soul 
with peace. And shortly afterward, to 
use the words of St. Jerome, “ freeing 
herself from the pains of the body, 
this white dove flew off to heaven !” 

Her obsequies were magnificent, 
followed by all the Roman nobles. 
Such was the custom of the patri- 
cians. A peculiar interest and sym- 
pathy were felt in the fate of this 
brilliant young woman, as well as 
universal compassion for the sorrow 
of her venerable mother. The long 
procession walked through the 
streets, followed by the coffin cover- 
ed with a veil of gold. St. Jerome, 
though not approving of this display, 
dared not interfere to prevent it, as 
it seemed a sad consolation to Paula 
to see the honors paid to the child so 
tenderly loved. She undertook to 
accompany Blesilla to her last rest- 
ing-place ; but her strength failed, 
and, having taken but a few steps, she 
fainted away and was brought back 
to her house insensible. 

The days that followed the funeral 
only increased her grief. She was 
crushed by it. In vain did she try 
to submit to the divine will, her heart 
failed her, and Jerome felt that he 
must make an effort to give her 
strength, or else she would succumb 
to the pressure. The effort was 
great on his part, for Blesilla was his 
beloved pupil, and this death annihi- 
lated all his own cherished hopes of 
her. He never found the courage to 
conclude a commentary, begun ex- 
pressly for her, on Ecclesiastes. But 
feeling it a duty to help Paula, he 
wrote to her a letter filled with true 
delicacy of feeling and Christian 
faith, He commenced by weeping 
with her over the lost Blesilla, for he 
said: “ While wishing to dry her mo- 
ther’s tears, am I not weeping my- 
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self?” He continued this noble let- 
ter in these words, alike reproachful 
and sympathizing : “When I reflect 
that you are a mother, I do not blame 
you for weeping ; but when I reflect 
also that you are a Christian, then, 
O Paula! I wish that the Christian 
would console the mother a little.” 

He reminded her of the children 
she had left, and with all the autho- 
rity of his holy office bid her take 
care lest, “in loving her children so 
much, she did not love God enough.” 
“Listen,” he says, “to Jesus, and 
trust in him: ‘ Your daughter is not 
dead, but sleepeth.’” 

Then Jerome would picture to 
Paula her daughter in all her celes- 
tial glory. He would suppose Ble- 


silla calling upon her mother in these 
words : “ If you have ever loved me, 
O my mother! if you have ever nour- 
ished me from your bosom, and train- 
ed my soul with your words of wis- 
dom and virtue, oh! I conjure you, 
do not lament that I have such glory 


and happiness as is mine here! 
What prayers does Blesiila not now 
offer up for you to God!” And St. 
Jerome adds, “ She is praying for me 
also, for you know, O Paula! how de- 
voted I was to her soul, and what I 
did not fear to brave, that she might 
be saved.” 

St. Jerome’s letter awoke new 
Christian strength and resignation in 
the broken spirit of Paula. The 
tears ceased to flow, but the wound 
bled inwardly and never healed. 
The void left by Blesilla in her mo- 
ther’s heart must ever make it deso- 
late. Rome became insupportable 
to her, and the pilgrimage to the 
East, so long thought of, seemed 
now the only thing that could interest 
her. About this time Pope Damasus 
died. He was a great loss to St. Je- 
rome, for his successor had not the 
same moral courage, and dared not 
sustain the old monk in advocating 
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monastic life, which so enraged the 
patricians. 

Finally, worn out by persecution, 
and perhaps longing to return to that 
solitude he had never ceased to re- 
gret, Jerome determined to leave 
Rome. This was in the year 385 
A.D. His friends were only waiting 
for his signal to accompany him in 
numbers, and many were the tears 
shed by his gentle pupils in Rome at 
his departure. His farewell letter to 
them all was addressed to the vene- 
rable Asella, through whom he sent 
his last greetings to Paula, Eusto- 
chium, Albina, Marcella, Marcellina, 
and Felicity, “his sisters in Jesus 
Christ.” Many of these he was destin- 
ed tosee no more. But the decision 
of Paula was irrevocable. She had 
no longer any earthly tie to detain 
her. Her son, moved by the exam- 
ple of his mother and sisters, had re- 
ceived Christian baptism, and was 
soon to marry a young Christian 
maiden, the cousin of Marcella. 
Rufina was to remain during her mo- 
ther’s absence with her sister Paulina 
and Pammachius, and also 
Marcella, her second mother. 

Eustochium was to accompany her 
mother, as well as a large number of 
the pious community of the Aventine. 
They left Rome in the autumn of 
385 A.D. Paula courageously bid 
farewell to her children, and the 
friends who had followed in troops 
to see her embark. Leaning on the 
arm of Eustochium, she was seen on 
the deck of the vessel, her eyes avert- 
ed, that her strength might not fail 
her as she witnessed the sorrow of 
her loved ones whom she was leaving. 
For St. Jerome tells us, “ Paula loved 
her children more than any other 
woman.” 

The voyage was favorable, the 
vessel touching at many places of 
classic interest. When they finally 
reached Salamines in the Island of 
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Cyprus, what was her joy on finding 
her venerable friend, St: Epiphanius, 
waiting on the shore to receive her, 
happy in being able to return the 
hospitality he had enjoyed under her 
roof in Rome three years before. 
The Island of Cyprus was fill- 
ed with monasteries and convents 
founded and protected by Epiphanius, 
which were a great attraction to Paula. 
Holy hymns were sung where Venus 
but lately had reigned supreme ; and 
the grave of the holy patriarch Hi- 
larion stood near the ruins of the an- 
cient temple of the heathen goddess. 
After leaving Cyprus, Paula went 
to Antioch. ‘There Jerome and the 
priests and monks who had accom- 
panied him from Rome were await- 
ing her with Paulinus, the bishop. 
They wished to detain her ; but since 
her feet had touched land her ardor 
to reach Jerusalem had so increased 
that nothing could stop her. To 
follow the footsteps of Christ, to 
see where his precious blood was 
shed, then to visit the anachorites of 
the desert, such was Paula’s thought. 
Eustochium and her companions 
shared this desire. No time was lost. 
A caravan was organized, Jerome and 
his friends on dromedaries, Paula and 
her suite on asses, and they began 
their journey together. The road 
from Antioch to Jerusalem was long 
and fatiguing for women so delicate- 
lybred. A journey in those days was 
full of perils of which we now have no 
idea. But Paula was indefatigable, 
deterred by no dangers and com- 
plaining of no inconveniences, as she 
crossed the icy plains at this most 
trying season of the year. St. Jerome 
tells of the cities that she saw, and of 
the emotions that she felt as her 
knowledge of Scripture and of holy 
books brought up recollections and 
associations either of Jewish or of 
Christian history wherever she went. 
Besides, Jerome was there, with his 
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prodigious memory and knowledge, 
to throw light on every step. 

As Paula approached Jerusalem, 
her soul was more deeply moved 
than it had yet been. The view of 
the landscape around the city was 
desolate, even as early as the fourth 
century. She entered by the Gate of 
Jaffa, also called the Gate of David 
and the Gate of the Pilgrims. The 
proconsul of Palestine had sent an 
escort to meet her, to receive her 
with honor ; but with that sentiment 
which later made Godefroi de Bou- 
illon refuse to wear a golden crown 
where God had worn one of thorns, 
Paula refused to lodge in the palace 
offered for her convenience, and she 
and her whole suite staid at a mo- 
dest dwelling not far from Calvary ; 
then she started at once to visit the 
Holy Places. Who can describe her 
feelings as she entered the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre? In the fourth 
century, the stone which closed the 
entrance to the tomb of our Lord 
was still to be seen by the faithful 
pilgrims. To-day it is covered by a 
monument of marble. As soon as 
Paula saw it, with great emotion she 
embraced it; but when she entered 
into the sepulchre itself, and went up 
to the rock on which had laid the 
body of our Lord, she could no long- 
er restrain her tears, and, falling on 
her knees, sobbed and wept abun- 
dantly. All Jerusalem saw these 
tears, and were edified at the great 
piety of this noble Roman lady, the 
daughter of the Scipios. 

St. Jerome tells us that, while she 
was in Jerusalem, “she would see 
everything,” and that “she was only 
dragged away from one holy place 
that she might be taken to another.” 

After having visited Jerusalem, the 
pilgrims travelled all over the Holy 
Land, commencing with Bethlehem 
and Judea, then visiting Jericho and 
the Jordan, Samaria and Galilee as 
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far as Nazareth, and finally, reorga- 
nizing the caravan, they set out for 
Egypt; not, however, before paying 
a visit to Melanie, in her convent on 
the Mount of Olives, whence they re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 

Paula would now have fixed her- 
self at Bethlehem but for this longing 
to visit the fathers of the desert. 
They started on this, the longest and 
most fatiguing part of their journey, 
and were sixteen days in going from 
Jerusalem to Alexandria. This city 
was the Athens of the East. In such 
an atmosphere of learning, there had 
been great intellectual development 
among the Christians, and the school 
of Christian philosophers of Alexan- 
dria was renowned throughout the 
world. This was what detained Paula 
and Eustochium, and particularly Je- 
rome, some time at Alexandria, where 
they were received with great hospi- 
tality by the bishop, Theophilus. But 
even the most interesting studies 
could not make Paula forget the prin- 
cipal object of her voyage to Egypt, 
and her desire to see and to know the 
ascetics, that wonderful class of men, 
who voluntarily exiled themselves 
from the world and from all human 
ties, and astonished mankind by in- 
credible austerities, and by consecra- 
ting their lives entirely to spiritual 
things and to a future existence. At 
this time the number of these ana- 
chorites had so multiplied, that it was 
said that in Egypt the deserts had as 
many inhabitants as the cities. Mo- 
nastic life was then in all its glory. 
The great anachorites, Paul, Antony, 
Hilarion, and Pacomius, were dead ; 
but their disciples lived,.as celebra- 
ted as themselves. A great work of 
organization had been accomplished 
among them. The first men who 
came to the desert lived alone in caves 
or cells, each following his individual 
inspiration. Paul had lived forty years 
in a grotto, at the entrance of which 
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was a spring and a palm-tree, drink- 
ing the water of the spring and eat- 
ing the fruit of the tree, being his only 
nourishment. Antony’s life had been 
more extraordinary still. But when 
the number of the hermits increased, 
they felt the necessity of community 
life being established, and the ceno- 
bites began to take the place of the 
anachorites, though there remained 
many of the latter, dividing, as it were, 
the hermits into two kinds, the Ana- 
chorites and the Cenobites. Large 
convents spread out along the banks 
of the Nile to the furthest extremity 
of Egypt. 

It was not easy to visit these es- 
tablishments. In going there, many 
years before, Melanie and her com- 
panions had been lost for five days, 
and their provisions being exhausted 
they had nearly died of hunger and 
thirst in the desert. Crocodiles, bask- 
ing in the sun, had awaited with open 
jaws to devour them, and numberless 
other dangers had beset them. 

But this did not discourage Paula, 
and her route being happily chosen, 
she accomplished her journey safely 
to the mountain of Nitria, where five 
thousand cenobites lived in fifty dif 
ferent convents, under the rule of one 
abbot. The news of her coming had 
preceded her, and the Bishop of He- 
liopolis had come to welcome the no- 
ble lady. He was surrounded by a 
great crowd of cenobites and ana- 
chorites. As soon as they perceived 
the caravan, they came forward sing- 
ing hymns. Paula was soon 
rounded. She declared herself most 
unworthy of the honors accorded her, 
and at the same time glorified God, 
who worked such marvels in the de- 
sert. The bishop first conducted the 
pious band to the church situated on 
the summit of the mountain, and 
there, with that hospitality for which 
the monks of the East were ever re- 
markable, the travellers were given 
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the best rooms attached to the con- 
vent and intended for the use and 
convenience of strangers. Fresh wa- 
ter was brought to them to wash their 
feet, and linen to dry them, and the 
fruits of the desert to refresh their pa- 
lates ; after which they were allowed 
to visit the convents and the hermits, 
whose life was very simple and very 
free, at the same time holy and aus- 
tere. Ambitious of reducing the body 
to servitude, and to penetrate the se- 
crets of things divine, they united ac- 
tion with contemplation. Their days 
were passed between work and pray- 
er. Some were to be seen digging 
the earth, cutting trees, fishing in the 
Nile, or perhaps plaiting the mats on 
which they were to die. Others were 
absorbed by the reading of, or medi- 
tation on, the Holy Scriptures. The 
monasteries swarmed like bee-hives. 

After having witnessed the ceno- 
bitical life, Paula went to the desert 
of cells to see the anachorite life, 
which there was carried out in all its 
austerity and all its poetry. These 
monks had no walls built by man, but 
had retired to the mountains as to the 
most inaccessible asylums. Caverns 
and rocks were their dwellings, the 
earth their table, their food roots 
and wild plants, and water from the 
springs their refreshment. Their pray- 
ers were continual, and all the moun- 
tain hollows rang with God’s praises. 
These grottoes did not communicate 
with each other, and the isolation of 
the anachorites was complete. Once 
a week, on Sunday only, they left 
their cells, and, dressed in robes made 
of palm-leaves or of sheepskin, they 
went to the church of Nitria, where 
they saw one another, and also met 
the cenobites. Paula wished to know 
and listen to these pious men. She 
therefore visited all the grottoes, one 
by one, talking always of the things 
of God to their inmates. 

Paula’s next visit was through a 
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still more savage country to see those 
called by St. Jerome “the columns 
of the desert.” She cared not for 
dangers nor fatigue, so that she could 
contemplate such men as Macarius 
—the disciple of Antony and Paco- 
mius—a man so austere that he had 
astonished Pacomius himself, who 
had watched him during the whole of 
one Lent plaiting mats in his cell, 
without speaking to any one, all ab- 
sorbed in God, and only eating once 
a week, on Sunday, a few raw vege- 
tables. None could surpass this great 
ascetic. He permitted the pilgrims 
to penetrate into his grotto, and de- 
lighted Paula with his holy conversa- 
tion and instruction. 

Jerome admired likewise the pro- 
digies of this pure and austere life ; 
but more occupied than Paula with 
the doctrines he heard discussed, he 
had perceived that some of the monks 
were less enlightened than others. It 
seems, as it afterward was proved, that 
the theories of Origen were already 
beginning to trouble the inhabitants 
of the desert. 

There remained now, to complete 
Paula’s insight into the life of the 
hermits, but to visit the convents 
founded by Pacomius, which she he- 
sitated not to do. There were six 
thousand monks living in them, go- 
verned by the venerable Serapion. 
Their rule divided each monastery 
into a certain number of families. 
Their frugal lives enabled them to 
extend their charities far and wide. 
Their fasting and abstinence lasted 
all the year round, becoming only 
more strict in Lent. Paula enjoy- 
ed their hospitality greatly, learning 
much from Serapion that delighted 
her about this well-organized monas- 
tic life which realized her ideal. 

She thought for a moment of esta- 
blishing herself in the desert, and of re- 
questing Serapion to admit her colo- 
ny under the rule of Pacomius ; but the 
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love of the Holy Places prevented her 
from carrying out this plan. She said 
“her resting-place was not in these 
deserts, it was in Bethlehem.” Alrea- 
dy had she lingered too long! She 
had now learned all that she wished 
to learn, enough for her own guidance. 
She therefore embarked with her en- 
tire caravan for Maioma, a sea-port 
of Gaza; and from there, without 
stopping on her way, she returned to 
Jerusalem, and thence to Bethlehem, 
with as much rapidity, says St. Je- 
rome, as if she had had wings. 

Here the news awaited her of the 
death of her daughter Rufina. The 
blow was terrible to Paula, but her 
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mind was strengthened by all she had 
seen, and the voice of God reached her 
heart and comforted her, and gave her 
stronger hope than she had ever had 
in reunion hereafter with her beloved 
children. She sought to make her- 
self worthy of immortality, and her 
faith and her good works brought her 
consolation and peace. She resolved 
to found two monasteries : one for her- 
self, Eustochium, and her friends from 
the Aventine ; the other for Jerome 
and his followers. This was done 
without delay, and they at once be- 
gan the life which they longed for—a 
life of labor, of study, and of prayer. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





TO THE COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT, WITH A COPY OF 
“ INISFAIL.”* 


Your spirit walks in halls of light: 

On earth you breathe its sunnier climes : 
How can an Irish muse invite 

Your fancy thus to sorrowing rhymes? 


But you have fought the church’s fight ! 
My country’s cause and hers are one: 

And every cause that rests on Right 
Invokes Religion’s bravest son. 


* From a forthcoming volume of Poems, by AusreY DE VERE, now in press by the Catholic Publication 


Society. 
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THE LEGEND OF GLASTONBURY.—A.D. 62. 


Down in the pleasant west of Eng- 
land a river—the copious Brue—fol- 
lows its course to Bridgewater Bay, 
between the Sedgemoors and other 
rising grounds. Somersetshire farm- 
ers now drive their ploughs and graze 
their cattle where I am going to de- 
scribe water: thanks to those Bene- 
dictine monks whom they have so 
clean forgotten. But at Christmas- 
tide, some sixty years after the first 
Christmas the world ever saw, there 
were no monks at Glastonbury ; for 
the simple reason, there were no 
Christians there. No one had banked 
out the waters of the Bristol Channel, 
and converted a brackish and un, 
wholesome swamp into fine arable or 
pasture land. The Brue had it all its 
own way, to make islands, pools, and 
treacherous bogs with its unrestrain- 
ed waters ; until it had got so far west 
as to struggle with the advancing tide 
of the bay. 

Glastonbury has the holiest memo- 
ties of any place in England ; and they 
date from the first moment when the 
faith was planted there. ‘The sacred 
name of our Lord was brought to this 
marshy district in a far-off heathen 
land by one of his own disciples, 
Saint Joseph of Arimathea. 

Who has not heard of the Glaston- 
bury thorn? A history of Somerset 
would be incomplete which did not 
mention its blossoming every Christ- 
mas that comes round. It was fair 
and fragrant for fifteen hundred win- 
ters, while all around was sapless and 
dead. People try to account for this 
standing miracle by something pecu- 
liar in the soil, as they would explain 
away the freedom of Ireland from 
snakes and toads, or the healing vir- 
tues of St. Winifred’s Well. There 


were probably Sadducees in Jerusa- 
lem who thought the Pool of Bethesda 
was all nonsense, or a mere chalybeate. 
Anything you like about the powers 
of nature, but nothing of the marvels 
of grace. Chemistry to any extent, 
but of miracle not one jot. Thorns 
blooming at Christmas? It is all a 
question of earth, soil, stratum, and 
the lay of the ground, with those 
who are “of the earth, earthy.” 

But we are now on our way to Glas- 
tonbury as Christian pilgrims, staff 
in hand. And it is very fit that we 
should regard the old thorn (or such 
suckers and cuttings of it as may 
be found) with reverence. For that 
thorn is a Christian tree, planted by 
Christian hands. More than this: it 
was planted by the hands whose un-° 
utterable privilege it was to unfasten 
and take down from the cross, and 
bear with adoring reverence to the 
tomb, the body of God, separated 
from his soul, united ever with his 
divinity. 

We are accustomed, in our medita- 
tions on the passion, to contemplate 
the emaciated, agonized form of our 
Lord stretched and racked upon the 
cross ; or, after the Consummatum est, 
when eventide was come, laid stark 
and bloodless in the arms of the 
Queen of martyrs, his most desolate 
Mother. Naturally we lose out of 
sight, by comparison, other agents 
and events in what followed his ex- 
piring cry. Yet look again. In the 
growing dusk of that first Good Fii- 
day, at the foot of the cross, and in 
the group of five or six persons to 
whom the eternal Father seems to 
commit the lifeless body of his Son, 
there is the saint of Glastonbury. 
With the dolorous Mother, and the 
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beloved disciple, and the saintly, peni- 
tent Magdalene, and the other holy 
women, and Nicodemus, St. Joseph 
of Arimathea also bears his part. 

To come back to Glastonbury ; we 
must pass over some thirty years from 
that sacred paschal eve. Pentecost 
soon followed it, with its fiery tongues 
on the apostles’ brows. They were il- 
luminated and strengthened to preach 
the faith over the earth lying in dark- 
ness. Sothey separated on this world- 
wide mission, each on the path where- 
on the guidance of God’s Spirit led 
him. “Their sound went over all 
the earth, and their words unto the 
ends of the whole world.” St. Philip 
went into Phrygia, and, by some ac- 
counts, was martyred there. Others 
make him to have preached the gos- 
pel in what is now France, and that 
St. Joseph was one of his companions. 
A better supported tradition has it 
that St. Joseph, with St. Lazarus and 
his two holy sisters, Martha and 
Mary, landed at Marseilles from Ju- 
dea. Anyhow, here comes St. Joseph 
of Arimathea to Britain, with a faith- 
ful band of eleven disciples. He has 
reached the distant region of tin-mines 
which the old Pheenicians had discov- 
ered and worked in Cornwall, Scilly, 
and, perhaps, the Mendip Hills. He 
is come not for precious metals, but 
to bring the priceless word of life. 

So, rather more than sixty years 
after the Incarnation, and while Saints 
Peter and Paul are still alive in 
Rome, though the day of their mar- 
tyrdom draws near, we find ourselves 
on the brow of Weary-All Hill, a mile 
or so south-west of the spot where 
Glastonbury Abbey will be built. 

Weary-All Hill! the name it has 
been known by for generations 
back. But not a likely name to be 
given it by St. Joseph and his eleven 
companions, as they stood on it for 
the first time, eighteen centuries ago ; 
as they looked on the marshy plain, 
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dotted with islands, in and out of 
which the glassy stream is winding, 
Weariness, at least lassitude of spi- 
rit, was unknown to those apostolic 
men. Had they not come all this 
way to bring the everlasting gospel ? 
Had not their feet been “ beautify] 
upon the mountains ” as they cross- 
ed them, bearing this message of 
heavenly love ?—mountains deep in 
snow, yawning with frightful clefts 
and precipices, gloomy with impene- 
trable forests, towhich this Weary-All 
is scarcely a mole-hill? 

-“ At length, then,” said St. Joseph, 

when the twelve had paused on the 
brow of it to recover breath; for 
few of them were young, and it was 
rather a pull for a Somersetshire 
hill—* at length we have reached the 
end of our pilgrimage.” 
» As he spoke, he pointed with his 
long staff to the little group of islands 
already noticed. A cheery Decem- 
ber sun lingered on the scene, and, 
though it was evening, still cast a 
gleam upon the wide-spread water. 
The Brue was winding along, noise- 
less and limpid, sprinkled with its 
dark islets, as the shining coils of a 
snake are variegated with the spots 
upon its skin. ‘There was no ice yet, 
though it was already the Christmas 
season. Perhaps the sea-water that 
mingled with the marsh from the 
Bristol Channel prevented its forma- 
tion. The leafless thickets that frin- 
ged the slopes of West Sedgemoor, 
and clothed both islands and marsh- 
land in irregular clumps, allowed a 
more distinct view of the mirror of 
waters than when shaded with sum- 
mer foliage. There was a kind of 
grave and sober animation over the 
whole scene. 

A short distance further off, to the 
east, rose a solitary peaked hill, per- 
haps even “hen called the Tor. It 
has several scarped lines, or passes, 
drawn around it, denoting that the 
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Romans had fortified it as a strong- 
hold, which they occupied from time 
to time. Years after, a little chapel 
in honor of St. Michael the archangel 
will be built on its summit. Years 
later, again, that little chapel will be 
enlarged into a stately church, the 
tower of which still remains. And 
nearly fifteen centuries after St. Jo- 
seph first stood on Weary-All, the last 
abbot of the stately Benedictine mo- 
nastery, as Glastonbury had become, 
was martyred there with two of his 
monks. His crime was, that he 
rendered to Caesar ony those things 
that were Caesar’s, and refused to ac- 
knowledge the tyrant Henry VIII. 
as head of God’s church in England. 

Northward of where we stand, at 
the distance of five miles and more, 
the abrupt range of the Mendip Hills 
caught at that moment almost the 
last beams of the declining sun, as it 
sank, fiery red, toward the western 
ocean. 

“The end of our pilgrimage,” said 
St. Joseph again, slowly, and gazed 
down on the peaceful spot. “These 
are the islands of which the heathen 
king spoke :—how are we to name 
him ?” 

“ Arviragus,” answered one of his 
companions, nay, it was the saint’s 
own nephew, called Helaius. 

“Permitting us to set up there a 
Christian altar, and to proclaim the 
names and the praises of Jesus and 
Mary.” 

“ May the kindness be returned a 
hundred-fold into his own bosom,” 
ejaculated Theotimus. 

“ Amen,” answered St. Joseph fer- 
vently. And Joseph his son, and Si- 
meon, and Avitus, and the rest, re- 
sponded. 

Then all knelt there on the brow 
of the hill ; all but Hoel, their poor 
pagan guide to the spot. And with 
Christian psalms, and the Gloria Pa- 
tri, and invocations to the court of 
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heaven to assist them in their praises, 
they poured out thanksgivings to him 
who had permitted their long wander- 
ings to cease, and their missionary 
life in this heathen land to begin. 

Hoel stood near, leaning on his 
shepherd’s crook. He guessed in 
general what it was about; but he 
understood neither Hebrew nor 
Greek. 

He is a true Briton of that date, is 
Hoel ; and he might literally be call- 
ed “true blue,” for he is painted 
all over in blue patterns with the 
juice of the woad, like his northern 
cousins, the Picts. His scanty gar- 
ments are dyed the same hue with 
the same plant, which yields its juice 
plentifully in this part of Britain. 

He looks at the saint, and thinks 
he is inquiring the name of that 
principal island in the group to 
which his staff points. 

“ Tniswytryn,” cries Hoel, in expla- 
nation. “You’re Latin scholars, 
gentlemen ; so I suppose you know 
what that means—G/assy /sland.”* 

Glass, in those days, imported by 
the Romans into Britain, sorry stuff 
as the best of it would now be reck- 
oned in the Birmingham or St. He- 
len’s foundries, was thought a won- 
der of rarity and beauty. So Glassy 
Island was a name equivalent to our 
calling another island that we love 
very dearly the 


“ First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.” 


Hoel now spoke again in the same 
strange jargon as before, composed 
of British, or what we should call 
Welsh, and a little Latin. It was 


* Insula Vitrea, the Roman and therefore the 
British name (by a slight corruption) of what was af- 
terward called Glastonbury. Gas is the Celtic word 
for grayish blue, (yAavxd¢,) and enters into nume- 
rous local names in Ireland, Wales, and the High- 
lands. Its affinity with our word glass is probably 
more than a coincidence of sound, the ancient glass 
being mostly of the same neutral tint. Others derive 
the name of the place from the woad-plant, giaisn, 
which grows abundantly in this watered district. 
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the dialect of those parts of Britain 
where the Romans had established 
their colonies and introduced their 
tongue. Be it noted, we are at this 
moment near the Roman colonies of 
Uxella, or Bridgewater, Ad Aquas, 
or Wells, and Ischalis, or Ilchester. 

“So you are going to settle down 
there,” remarked Hoel. “ Won’t you 
offer some sacrifice on first sighting 
the place ?” 

“We have no means of sacrificing 
this evening, friend,” answered St. 
Joseph calmly, “nor to-morrow 
morning, I fear, unless we obtain ma- 
terials, which at present we lack.” 

“ Means !—materials ! ” said Hoel, 
musing with himself. ‘Well, every 
nation, I take it, has its.own cus- 
toms. But I know those who would 
not be long without providing the 
materials.” 

St. Joseph wished to ascertain what 
was passing inthe man’s mind. The 
zeal which urged St. Paul to become 
all things to all men, that he might 
save all, burned in the holy mission- 
ary’s bosom. It made him seek out 
all that might serve the purpose of 
his coming. He had everything to 
learn: language, habits of thought, 
customs of social life, and the very 
observances of British heathenism. 

“ And how,” he asked, “ would you 
offer a sacrifice, good friend, when 
you had nothing to offer it with ?” 

“1? Nay, Z could not. What 
good would a sacrifice be from a 
peasant like me?” 

“To pray is to make an offering, 
is it not?” 

“Yes ; but Idon’tmeanthat. You 
know I mean something more ; why, 
something really sacrificed — con- 
sumed, to make the gods favorable. 
Have you no such sacrifice in your 
religion ? Then it can’t be the true 
one, J’m sure !” 

“Certainly,” said St. Joseph, “ we 





have the one true and adorable Sac. 
rifice, of which all others are mere 
shadows, and some of them very 
dark, distorted shadows. Every 
morning we offer to the true and 
living God that spotless Lamb who 
alone can take away sin, or be a 
worthy thank-offering to his majesty 
and his mercy.” 

“A lamb?” said Hoel, still mus- 
ing ; “why, that’s not to be had at 
this season. But would nothing else 
do instead? For example, now, I’ve 
a nice—” 

“Do not concern yourself,” an- 
swered St. Joseph, and smiled again, 
kindly. “We shall be able to pro- 
vide ourselves in a few days, when 
we have made acquaintance with the 
neighborhood. I suppose they grow 
wine in these parts?” 

“‘Wine?” repeated the peasant, 
opening his eyes. “Oh! yes, to be 
sure.” Then, after a pause : “ You're 
fond of wine, then, after all, like our 
own Druids? Well, I should hardly 
have thought—” 

Helaius could hardly repress a 
smile at his mistake. 

Hoel looked at him ; then, as if 
he had hit on the cause of his amuse- 
ment, laughed his loud clownish 
laugh, too. 

“Wine? Ah! the very best, if you 
can buy it of those gray-bearded 
gentlemen; and old mead, and me- 
theglin ; or cider from our apples here- 
about. We grew a mortal sight of 
*em,””* 

Then he broke out into singing, 
and a kind of war-dance, to please 
his companions, as he deemed : 





** All under yon oaks, and the mistletoe sprouting, 
When victims have bled in the circle of stones, 
We drink down the sunset with sword-play and 
shouting, 
And he that refuses, we’ll raddle his bones : 
His bones ! 
And he that refuses, we’ll raddle his bones !” 


* Glastonbury was afterward called by the Saxons 
Avaion, or the Island of Apples. 
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It was difficult not to smile at his 
extravagant tones and gestures. 

“Gently, gently,” said St. Joseph 
to his companions, “ or we shall be 
misleading him, and doing harm.” 

“Oh! never mind, ancient sir,” re- 
marked Hoel encouragingly, though 
he had not understood what was 
said. “All quite right—why shouldn’t 
one? Only, it strikes me, you’ve no 
place to lay in a stock of it at pre- 
sent. Now, our Druids burrow out 
caves, tis thought, somewhere under 
their cromlechs—” 

“Listen!” interrupted St. Joseph, 
laying his hand on the other’s arm. 
He looked into Hoel’s face, and 
gained his attention in a moment. 
“Listen, while I say a thing to you. 
Bread and wine, the ordinary food 
of man in our native land, have been 
appointed by him whom we serve, as 
the materials of that true sacrifice 
which he will accept. He requires, 
and will admit, no other. Animals 
were sacrificed to him of old, before 
he appointed this new and better 
way ; but now—” 

“You spoke of a lamb,” interrupt- 
ed the peasant, growing rather sulky, 
“so I just took the liberty of inform- 
ing you as we’d none at your ser- 
vice.” 

It was not the moment to pursue 
such high and mysterious truths with 
him any further. But Hoel himself 
would not be let off, nor would he 
let off St. Joseph. Something seemed 
to be working in his mind. 

“A lamb is a lamb,” persisted he 
doggedly, though he seemed to mean 
no disrespect ; “and a sacrifice is a 
sacrifice; and bread is bread, I 
hope ; and wine, I’m sure, is wine.” 

“All things are what they have 
been created by God,” answered St. 
Joseph very gently, “until it is his 
holy will and pleasure to change 
them in any way, or even to change 
them into other things.” 
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Hoel looked at him, but said no- 
thing. His look, though, meant in- 
quiry, and this St. Joseph perceived. 

“Ts not a tree changed into some- 
thing very different from what it was 
before,” he went on, “when the 
warm air of spring breathes upon it, 
and the sap rises into it, and it puts 
forth green buds, and they swell, and 
burst, and afterward come leaves 
and fruit ?” 

“True,” answered he; and then 
was silent, thinking. 

“ Did you ever see one of the trees 
down yonder blossom at this sea- 
son ?” 

For all answer, Hoel laughed, 
and pointed to the leafless boughs 
on the island, and the shores around 
them. 

“Could the gods whom you wor- 
ship cause them to do so?” 

“Not one of ’em all,” answered 
he, with a somewhat scornful ges- 
ture. 

“Then, who makes winter pass 
and spring return; the bud burst 
forth, and the fruit ripen ?” 

A pause. The poor pagan was 
not prepared to answer. 

“ Now,” continued St. Joseph, “ my 
God, the one living and true, not 
only has appointed the laws by 
which seasons come round with 
their produce, and the sun rises 
and sets. He sometimes, moreover, 
changes these things, according to 
his own all-perfect will, so that the 
sun stays motionless in the heavens 
above, and the tree blooms in mid- 
winter on the earth below.” 

Hoel mused, and mused again, 
while his eyes wandered from the 
speaker to the rest, in whose looks 
he read confirmation of the words. 
Then he turned to take a sweep 
over the wintry scene that lay be- 
neath and around. Woods and 
thickets skirting the slopes of Sedge- 
moor, the osiers lining the banks of 
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the Brue, the few apple-trees that 
were even then on Iniswytryn—all 
without sign of a leaf. 

He bent his eyes to the ground, 
knit his brows, seemed determined 
to hear no more, and to believe no- 
thing of what he Aad heard. 

Still the gentle, persuasive voice 
of the saint sounded in his ears: 

“ What is that, friend, you have in 
your hand ?” 

“My shepherd’s crook,” was the 
brief and surly answer. 

“And see, my pilgrim-staff, that 
has aided my steps so far. Yours 
was cut from a British sapling, out 
of your moist sdil, I dare say, no 
longer ago than last autumn. Mine, 
under a burning sky, long years since, 
in Judea, a land you never heard of. 
It came from a thorn-brake that had 
furnished thorns for a crown of which 
you know nothing. Which of these 
two staves would bud the quickest, 
if they were planted side by side?” 

Hoel looked up, pleased to find 
something he understood. “Mine 
would, of course,” he grinned out. 
“Tis a right slip of mountain-ash, 
and would have leaves next spring, 
if I struck it into the ground.” 

“And what if mine now budded 
before you could count ten ?” 

“You jest with me where I see 
no jest,” exclaimed the countryman, 
disposed now to be angry, “or you 
speak as one of the unwise.” 

“There is no jest here,” answer- 
ed St. Joseph with unruffled look. 
“You say truly. By no power of 
mine could the seasons alter, or the 
effects of them. My Master has 
said: ‘All the days of the earth, 
seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, 
summer and winter, night and day, 
shall not cease!’ But what if his 
power and his will unite to make 
some wonderful change in all this?” 

“His power is great in the sum- 
mer,” answered Hoel, casting a look 


at the declining sun; “ but in the 
winter time he seems further off, or 
feebler. He cannot melt the ice, nor 
draw up the dew, nor warm my 
fingers while I stand watching my 
sheep.” , 

It was plain he was speaking of 
his deity, then sinking in the west, 
lower every moment. 

“Ah!” said Avitus, “is it even 
such darkness as this into which the 
land is plunged? Would we had 
pushed on sooner from Gaul !” 

“Courage, brother,” whispered 
Simeon in answer. “ There has been 
no time lost. Man can do but little. 
except pray and obey. If he does 
these well, he does good all around 
him. What says the holy text? 
‘Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant ; because thou hast been faithful 
in a little.’.” 

Meanwhile St. Joseph had been 
in silent prayer. By some inspiration 
he felt moved to ask for power to 
work the first miracle ever wrought 
in Britain. Our Lord had promised: 
“These signs shall follow them that 
believe. In my name they shall cast 
out devils, they shall speak with new 
tongues, they shall take up serpents, 
and if they shall drink any deadly 
thing, it shall not hurt them: they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.” “ Amen, amen, I 
say to you, he that believeth in me, 
the works that I do, he shall do also ; 
and greater than these shall he do, 
because I go to the Father. And 
whatsoever you shall ask the Father 
in my name, that will I do ; that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son.” 

And even while St. Joseph prayed, 
it seemed as if witnesses of the mi- 
racle, and disciples of the truth, were 
being given him ; for, stealing up the 
ascent from various directions, knots 
of the wild Britons, in threes and 
fours, converged on the summit of 
Weary-All Hill. I do not suspect 
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Hoel of treachery, or that he had 
meant to lead the foreigners into a 
snare. It is likely the rude inhabi- 
tants had perceived them from afar 
as they stood there, their forms 
traced on the hill-top against the red 
sunset sky. But these new-comers 
seemed to have no friendly intention. 
+ Most of them held in their hands the 
rude weapons of ancient British war- 
fare. The bare arms of some were 
stained blue with the juice of the 
woad ; others were tattooed; they 
had the wild and savage look we 
have seen in prints of the Sandwich 
Islanders. So, with threatening as- 
pect and gestures, on they came, 
brandishing their lances and ceé/ts, or 
bronze hatchets, and beginning a 
sort of war-cry. 

Yes ; the moment was come, and 
the sovereignty of the true Lord both 
over nature and grace was to be 
manifested in one and the same mo- 
ment. 

St. Joseph told his companions how 
strongly the thought had come into 
his mind. It had, indeed, guided 
much that he had already said to 
Hoel. As by one impulse, they all 
knelt again, and besought our Lord 
to remember now his promise ; so 
that the soul that had remained im- 
pervious to his word might see his 
work, 

St. Joseph then approached the 
peasant, who by this time was sur- 
rounded by his countrymen. In a 
mild voice, yet’ with an authority not 
to be resisted, he said : 

“Plant your staff here, upright in 
the ground.” 

Hoel was startled, looked at him, 
then slowly obeyed. 

The multitude still gathered, their 
gestures more threatening every mo- 
ment. 

“Call now, if you will, on your 
gods, that the staff may bud and 
blossom.” 


The peasant turned by a kind of 
instinct to the setting sun ; clouds 
were mantling round it ; its form was 
veiled ; nothing seen but a dull and 
rusty stain of sunset fast paling into 
twilight. Hoel shook his head. 

“ You will not call on it to hear, to 
help you ?” 

He was answered by a gesture 
which implied that the power of Ho- 
el’s god was set for that night. 

Then St. Joseph, with another eja- 
culation of prayer, struck his thorny 
staff into the ground beside the 
other. He made over it the sign of 
the cross, saying : 

“By the grace of him who for us 
men hung on the tree on Calvary, 
wearing the thorny crown, I bid thee 
be as thou wert wont to be in the 
bloom of spring !” 

There was still light enough to see 
how, here and there on the length of 
the staff, the shrivelled rind began to 
swell and to break, how the green 
buds shot forth and lengthened into 
twigs ; how these ramified out again, 
branch from branch, sucker after 
sucker ; how the old staff expanded 
into a shapely trunk of thorn-tree, 
crowned with a pollard head of rus- 
tling leaves. 

And then through the keen wintry 
air was wafted such a fragrance as 
had never saluted the senses of shep- 
herd, or of dreaming bard, wandering 
through the brakes and thickets of 
leafy May. The seasons had been 
reversed at the strong prayer of the 
just. He who enabled Josue to 
command the greater and lesser 
light in the firmament, “ Move not, 
O sun, toward Gabaon, nor thou, O 
moon, toward the valley of Ajalon,” 
now honored the name of the true 
Josue, the Captain of salvation, by 
the “things that spring up in the 
earth,”* which obey their Lord as 


* Benedicite omnia germinantia in terra Domino. 
—Dan. iii. 76. 
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perfectly as sun, and moon, and 
stars. 

What cries of astonishment broke 
from the rude men who crowded 
round! How they came trembling 
to the feet of St. Joseph ; how they 
kissed the hem of his robe, and 
adored him as a god! They thought 
he was Baal himself ; they shrieked 
out that the sun had set in clouds 
because Baal had come in person to 
take the place of his representative. 
And though St. Joseph and his com- 
panions testified by signs of abhor- 
rence and earnest words how much 
the rude impiety disturbed them, yet, 
“ Speaking these things, they scarce 
restrained the people from sacrific- 
ing to them.”* 

But this reverence, misguided and 
idolatrous at first, soon found its true 
channel, and was directed to the 
Giver of every best gift. And so the 
gospel was preached in Glastonbu- 
ry, and grew, and flourished, and 
breathed out its fragrance like the 
thorn itself. 


* Acts xiv. 17. 
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Then, after nearly fifteen hundred 
years, came a winter more killino 
than any Christmas during which 
the thorn had bloomed; and “, 
famine, not of bread, nor a thirst of 
water, but of hearing the word of the 
Lord.” The decree of spoliation 
went forth ; the royal commissioners, 
with a warrant from Henry VIIL., 
thundered at the gates. The choir 
of Glastonbury, as of numerous other 
shrines in England, was desecrated : 
treasures of literature in the library 
and scriptorium were torn in shreds 
and scattered to the winds, with the 
relics of innumerable saints. The 
abbot, and two of his brethren, were 
drawn on a hurdle to the Tor, and 
martyred on its summit; the com- 
munity dispersed, and the ruins, 
covering many acres, were given 
over to strangers, as a stable for their 
cattle. 

But this was long after St. Jo- 
seph and his companions had been 
gathered to the saints. 





THE 


GENTLEMEN: From the beginning 
of my stay in Paris, I was invited by 


* This lecture was delivered by M. Secchi to the 
scholars of the school of Saint Genevieve, on the 28th 
of July last, at a scientific soirée, presided over by 
Mgr. Chigi. It occupied two hours in the delivery, 
during the whole of which time the lecturer held cap- 
tive the attention of his distinguished audience, who 
testified their appreciation of its scientific and literary 
merits by warm applause. The lecture will speak for 
itself. But in publishing it, there is one thing which 
cannot be reproduced ; that is, the deep interest which 
necessarily attaches to the hearing a learned man 
himself explain his experiments and his discoveries. 
A number of figures were necessary for the illus- 
tration of certain parts of the lecture ; and these, pre- 
pared from M. Secchi’s designs by M. Duboscq, 
optician, were projected on a screen, by the aid of 
the electric light, thus enabling the spectators to 
follow the learned astronomer with greater ease. 
Of these designs, etc., only the most essential have 
been given in the published lecture. 
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persons to whom I owe great defer- 
ence to lecture to you on some of the 
subjects which are studied at the 
Observatory of the Roman College. 
This invitation I felt to be in the 
nature of a command, which I would 
readily have obeyed long before, had 
I not been prevented by numerous 
and incessant cares. I cannot, how- 
ever, leave France without discharg- 
ing the debt ; and it is for this pur- 
pose that we have met together, on 
the present occasion. I propose to 
speak to you of the sun, and to show 
you what science teaches us of its 
physical constitution. For eighteen 
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years I have studied the sun, and ob- 
served all that passes over its surface. 
I hope, also, to interest you in ac- 
quainting you not only with the fruit 
of my own labors, but also with the 
discoveries of my learned contempo- 
raries. 

What is the sun? Such is the 
question which has been frequently 
asked me. I confess it has always 
perplexed me to reply to it. I should 
not be pardoned, perhaps, if I should 
say I know nothing of the matter ; 
nevertheless, it is impossible for me 
to give a complete and satisfactory 
answer. You yourselves have ad- 
dressed this question to me with an 
eagerness which I appreciate as a 
particular honor ; and, in responding 
to your desire, I am going to place 
before you the very interesting results 
which we have obtained in the study 
of this luminary, to which, after God, 
its creator, we owe all the physical 
blessings we enjoy here below. 

To deal with this vast subject 
in something like an orderly form, 
let us speak first of the new means 
of observation with which modern 
science has furnished us ; after which 
we shall see what advantage we have 
derived from them, and in what way 
they have served to make us better 
acquainted with the sun. 

Astronomers, gentlemen, are not 
privileged beings. Like simple mor- 
tals, they are dazzled by the sun. 
Far from sharing the penetrating 
sight which poets accord to the eagle, 
they cannot fix their gaze on the 
bright orb of day without exposing 
their eyes to the greatest danger ; 
and this danger becomes more seri- 
ous if they employ their instruments 
for this purpose without taking pro- 
per precautions. Until recently, two 
means have been employed to pro- 
tect the eyes of the observer: first, 
the reduction of the objective aper- 
ture of the glasses ; and second, pro- 
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viding strongly-colored glasses. These 
two expedients present the most se- 
rious inconveniences. The first de- 
prives the observer of the advantages 
which he would gain from the large 
apertures, and the confusion of the 
image is greatly augmented by the 
diffraction which the small dia- 
phragms cause the light to undergo ; 
while the second will not permit of 
our distinguishing the different co- 
lors which may meet in the sun ; and 
on this account the observer is liable 
to fall into very grievous errors. The 
means now in use effectually obvi- 
ate this double inconvenience, inas- 
much as they allow of the use of the 
entire aperture of the glasses, and 
leave to the different parts of the 
sun their natural color. The first 
means consists of the employment of 
the reflective glass. A rectangular 
prism of crystal is disposed in such 
a manner as that its hypothenuse 
has an inclination of 45 degrees on 
the axis of the glass. The light, on 
reaching the surface, divides itself 
into two very unequal parts. The re- 
flected rays are rather feeble, but of 
sufficient brightness to make them 
pass through a glass faintly colored, 
falling perpendicularly on one of the 
faces of the prism, without reaching 
the eye of the observer. The color- 
ed glass, not having to sustain so 
high a temperature, is not so liable 
to break, as often happened in the 
old method. 

If the colored glass is completely 
done away with, we shall succeed by 
adopting a method which rests on the 
properties of polarized light. When 
the light is reflected by a glass mir- 
ror under an angle of 35 degrees 25 
minutes, it undergoes a modification 
which is called polarization. If the 
rays thus polarized are received on 
a second glass mirror under the same 
inclination of 35 degrees 25 minutes, 
they will divide into two parts, one 
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part of which will traverse the glass, 
and the other will undergo a second 
reflection. The quantity of light re- 
flected by the second mirror will 
depend on the relative position of 
the two surfaces of reflection. It will 
be at the maximum if these surfaces 
are parallel, but otherwise if they are 
perpendicular; so that, by varying 
the relative position of the two mir- 
rors to each other, we may either 
augment or diminish gradually the 
intensity of the reflected rays. Such 
is the property of the polarized light, 
which is utilized for making observa- 
tions of the sun. To the eye-glass 
of the instrument are fixed two smooth 
mirrors, so adjusted as to make to the 
direction which the light follows an 
angle equal to the angle of polariza- 
tion. One of these mirrors can turn 
round to the reflected rays. Then, 
by putting the surface of the second 
almost perpendicular to that of the 
first, we can observe the sun as easily 
as we can the moon, seeing it in its 
natural color, and we can regulate at 
will the intensity of the light. It is 
to this new arrangement of the eye- 
glasses that we owe the greater part 
of the discoveries of which I am 
about to speak to you. I ought to 
add, however, that in the astronomi- 
cal glasses we employ not only two, 
but three and even four, of these re- 
flections. 

But to come to the consideration 
of the sun. Everybody knows that it 
has spots ; that these spots, relatively 
very small, are of a black color, and 
also, that they adhere to the body of 
the sun. They move in a manner 
leading us to the conclusion that this 
luminary turns on its own axis in the 
space of twenty-five and a quarter 
days, and that its equator has an in- 
clination of seven degrees and a half 
on the ecliptic. These spots are far 
from being constant. They undergo, 
on the contrary, the greatest changes 
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both of form and size. They show 
themselves particularly in some zones, 
and appear and disappear at very jr. 
regular periods. The maximum and 
the minimum are reproduced at inter. 
vals of about eleven years. One of 
the most curious discoveries of our 
times is, that this periodicity of the 
solar spots has some correspondence 
with terrestrial magnetism. It is im- 
possible to discover the point at which 
the two classes of phenomena unite, 
but the existence of the fact is incon- 
testable. Thus, we have just seen the 
spots pass through the minimum. 
From September, 1866, to March, 
1867, there were scarcely any of 
them; and during the same period 
the magnetic perturbations have been 
very feeble. . As soon as the existence 
of these spots had been fully ascer- 
tained, the questions naturally arose, 
What is the cause of them, and what 
their nature? On these points there 
have been numerous opinions, all as 
diverse as possible. This is not to 
be wondered at; for hitherto there 
has been no correct observation from 
which could be learned the character 
and the particulars of the phenomena 
we desire to explain. So, without 
stopping to discuss ancient theories, 
I am about to bring before you the 
latest observations, and the conclu- 
sions at which we have arrived. The 
drawings of the first observers repre- 
sent the spots as formed with a black 
centre surrounded by a gray tint of a 
uniform figure, which is called penum- 
bra. It is not surprising that, with 
such imperfect means of observation, 
the theory of the spots should remain 
so long uncertain, and that these phe- 
nomena should have been taken for 
simple clouds floating in the solar at- 
mosphere. This theory, which was 
put forth by Galileo, has been re- 
vived in our day. The solar spots 
have an aspect completely different 
from that which we see in the ancient 
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cuts. I am going to show the draw- 
ing of several of them as-observed at 
theRomanCollege. Idesigned them 
myself, by a very rapid process, such 
a process being very important for ob- 
‘ects essentially variable, and which 
change their form with great rapidity, 
and in a short space of time. Here 
is, first, one of the most common 
forms. (Figure 1.) It is a round spot, 
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The penumbra is not always com- 
posed exclusively of threads like those 
you see. The centre is often sur- 
rounded by a uniform pale color, 
over which the currents are dissemi- 
nated. These currents are not al- 
ways continuous, and their different 
parts present an appearance which 
may be compared to elongated grains. 

In spite of the increased power of 
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consisting of a black centre, around 
which isa penumbra all ragged. The 
first thing you will observe is, that the 
figure of the penumbra is far from be- 
ing uniform. It is composed of fila- 
ments, very long and very thin, which 
converge toward the centre. These 
have been called wisps of straw, wil- 
low-leaves, etc. I prefer to call them 
currents, being aware, at the same 
time, that it is impossible to compare 
them to any known thing. They are 
more scattered near the outline of the 
penumbra, and they become condens- 
ed near the centre, where the light is 
stronger and brighter. These lumi- 
nous threads start from the outline of 
the spot, traverse the penumbra, and 
often run into the black space that 
forms the centre, where we see them 
floating singly, gradually becoming 
Ps and disappearing after a 
while, 


the instruments we employ to observe 
the sun, the detached parts of the spots 
often appear to us as microscopic ob- 


jects. Inorder to form an exact idea 
of their real dimensions, we must al- 
ways remember that, at this distance, 
four fifths of a second is equal to 140 
kilometres, and cons€quently these ap- 
parent threads, whose seeming width 
is at most not more than one or two 
seconds, are in reality immense cur- 
rents, being, about the middle, of 600 
or 700 kilometres in width, while 
their length is at least equal to the 
diameter of the terrestrial globe. 

The drawings which you have just 
seen represent some of these spots in 
their complete form and exactly de- 
fined. But they present themselves 
oftener under fantastic and irregular 
forms. They are sometimes accom- 
panied by a kind of tail, itself formed 
of black spots, and which seems to 
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follow the centre in its motion. We 
have here a curious example. The 
centre is not quite black ; we meet 
with shadows there—some gray, and 
others red ; the filaments on all sides 
fall toward the centre, and their 
edges are turned back and bent, as 
if they had experienced some resist- 
ance, or as if they had encountered 
a whirlwind. Here is a spot of this 
kind, (Figure 2,) the details of which 
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minous bed. These little cavities 
multiply themselves; one of them 
develops itself, absorbing the oth. 
ers, and the process ends in the for. 
mation of a black spot in the centre. 
In this first phase the movements of 
the spots are very irregular, and their 
advance is always to the front, by 
reason of the solar rotation. ; 

The drawing which is now before 
you represents the first appearance of 
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are most instructive, and most impor- 
tant inatheoretical pointof view. We 
find the centre divided in several parts 
by the luminous threads. This appear- 
ance was remarked by the ancient as- 
tronomers, who explained it by sup- 
posing that on the surface of the sun 
solid crusts were formed, which broke 
into shivers like glass under a blow 
from a stone. Modern observations, 
however, do not admit of this expla- 
nation. They show us clearly that 
these divisions are produced by cur- 
rents which, leaving opposite edges, 
meet in the middle of the centre, and 
thus divide the spot,into several 
parts. 

The formation of a spot is never 
instantaneous. It is ordinarily an- 
‘nounced by the appearance of seve- 
ral black points, and by a kind of di- 
minution in the thickness of the lu- 


a great spot which was formed al- 
most suddenly on the 3oth of July, 
1865. The day preceding that of its 
appearance, in observing the sun as 
usual, we had remarked only three 
little cavities, of which we noted the 
position. On the 3oth of July, at mid- 
day, we found in the place of these 
cavities an enormous spot, the sur- 
face of which was equal to at least 
ten times the size of our globe. It 
was so mobile, and its form changed 
so constantly, that we could scarcely 
draw it. We could discover in it four 
principal centres, where the movement 
of the matter was visible in the form 
of a whirlwind. In an interval of 24 
hours it had undergone some conside- 
rable changes. On the 31st of July, the 
four centres were completely distinct, 
and the matter which separated them 
seemed as if it were stretched out. 
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During the days which followed, this 
form became more and more marked. 
Soon there were four spots clearly 
defined, which ultimately assumed 
the form of four independent craters 
or cavities. In the interior of these 
craters we perceived some light sha- 
dows, whose form reminded us of that 
of the clouds we call cirrus. Their 
color was different from that of the 
other part of the sun which presented 
itself to view. As the polariscopic eye- 
glass does not change the color of 
objects, we are enabled to see that 
these clouds are often of a very de- 
cided red; and, as this tint is clear 
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and well marked, it is impossible to 
confound it with the effects due to the 
achromatism of the instruments. You 
see here a great number of spots pre- 
senting this appearance, and espe- 
cially in Figure 2, where the red sha- 
dows seem intertwined with the white 
shadows. I have more than once 
seen these luminous tongues, so to 
speak, transform themselves into red 
Veils, 

This hasty view is, however, so 
complete as to convince us that the 
spots cannot be compared to clouds, 
their aspect not warranting such a 
comparison. If any part of them 
may be compared to clouds, it is 
more the luminous matter ; for we see 
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it precipitate itself in the obscure 
space, and there dissolve in much the 
same way as we see the vapor which 
forms the mist dissolve into thin air. 
All that we are required to believe 
is, that these apparently black masses 
are but rents made in the luminous 
veil which covers the solar body, 
and to which we give the name of 
photosphere. It is this bed which 
transmits light and heatto us. It is 
suspended in the solar atmosphere, 
just as clouds in the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere. What appear to us as spots 
in the sun is simply the effect of the 
rents which take place in it. We are 
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confirmed in this view by the well-as- 
certained fact that the spots are de- 
pressions in the solar body, and that 
they have the form of a funnel. 
This form becomes very perceptible 
when the spots are drawn by the 
rotary movement toward the solar 
disk. When we examine a spot situ- 
ated toward the centre of the sun, we: 
find that the shape of the penumbra 
is more regular. But when the spot 
moves toward the edge, we see 
the penumbra diminish on the side 
of the centre, and increase on the 
opposite side, in which case it pre- 
sents the appearance of a cavity in 
the form of a funnel looked at oblique- 
ly. This effect is very clearly indica- 
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ted in the drawing (Figure 3) which 
you have now before you, and for 
which we are indebted to M. Tacchini, 
the astronomer, of Palermo. We have 
observed this same spot at Rome, and 
we have made a drawing of it similar 
to that you now see ; but I would ra- 
ther exhibit that of M. Tacchini, be- 
cause it cannot be objected that it 
was made under the influence of a 
preconceived idea. You see that in 
this spot the edge of the aperture is 
raised much in the same way as in 
the craters of the moon, and around 
these apertures are elevations, clearer 
and more luminous, which we call 
facule. 

The conclusions which I have just 
presented to you are also those to 
which M. Faye arrived, in studying 
the apparent perturbations in the 
movements of the spots. In short, 
what settles the question definitively 
is the study of the spots of excep- 
tional grandeur when they reach the 
edge of the solar disk. It is then 
very easy to prove that the centre is 
lower than that part of the outline from 
which radiates the facule. Both M. 
Tacchini and I proved this at Rome, 
in studying the grand spot of July, 
1865, at the moment in which it dis- 
appeared behind the disk of the sun. 

The spots, then, are apertures, 
rents made in the photosphere. But 
how is it that these spaces do not fill 
up immediately? This is a serious 
difficulty, and it leads us to study the 
structure of the photosphere. If the 
photosphere was solid, all the move- 
ments which take place in it would 
be impossible. It is, then, fluid. But, 
on the other hand, a fluid would na- 
turally spread itself until all points of 
the surface were on the same level, 
and it would require very little time 
to fill a gap having the dimensions 
of even the largest of the spots. The 
celebrated William Herschel saw 
this difficulty, and he met it by a so- 
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lution which we still adopt, because 
it has been confirmed by observa. 
tions and discoveries ; so that what 
to Herschel was but a conjecture 
has become to us a demonstrated 
truth. The photospheric matter js 
like our clouds, gauze-like and trans- 
parent asours. We often see among 
the clouds differences of level—dis- 
ruptions which enable us to perceive 
the blue of the sky in the space 
which separates them. The same 
thing happens in the sun; and 
this hypothesis, which is so useful in 
explaining the phenomena I have 
just set before you, accords perfectly 
with all the particulars observed. — 

We have seen, in effect, the lumi- 
nous matter remain suspended and 
floating in the midst of the centre, and 
the photospheric currents melt in ob- 
scure parts, just as ourclouds dissolve, 
apparently dispersing themselves in 
aspace completely deprived of vapor, 
when the temperature is sufficiently 
elevated. The little white veil in 
Figure 1 is a cloud about to be dis- 
solved. Without this dissolving force, 
the matter which radiates from the 
circumference to the centre would 
not be long in filling up this gap. 
As I told you just now, we have 
been able to seize the fact of this 
dissolution of the solar atmospheric 
matter, and to see these clouc 
forms change into red veils occupying 
a large surface in the centre. 

One thing alone remains to be 
proved—the existence of a transpa- 
rent atmosphere. © We 
long time presumed its presence and 
its action to explain a well-establish- 
ed fact, namely, that the edges of the 
sun impart to us less of heat and 
light than the centre. This fact, in- 
explicable by any known laws of ra- 
diation, is easily explained by the 
action of an absorbing atmosphere ; 
for the rays part at the edge before 
passing through a thicker atmosphe- 
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ric stratum, proving necessarily an 
absorption more considerable than 
that which flows to the centre. The 
existence of a solar atmosphere, 
which was formerly regarded as pro- 
bable, has been reduced to certainty 
py the observation of eclipses, and it 
has been shown that veritable clouds 
float in this gauze-like bed. 
Everybody has heard of the mag- 
nificent aureola which surrounds the 
moon during the total eclipse of the 
sun. It is a truly solemn moment 
when, the last rays having just dis- 
appeared, we see the shadow of the 
moon projected on a sky of leaden 
hue, with a perfectly black disk sur- 
rounded by a magnificent luminous 
glory, like that which we see repre- 
sented around the heads of the saints. 
This aureola, at least the part near- 
est the disk, is owing to the atmo- 
sphere of the sun. This spectacle is 
magnificent, but it becomes much 
more instructive when we examine it 
through a good telescope. We then 
perceive around the disk of the moon 
gigantic flames, of a lively red, the 
height of which is incomparably 
greater than the diameter of the 
earth. Some are suspended without 
any support, and others take a hori- 
zontal direction, like the smoke that 
comes out of our chimneys. These 
flames were designated protuberan- 
ces; but we knew not howto explain 
them. It was even doubted whether 
they were real; and we were quite 
disposed to attribute them to an op- 
tical illusion. These doubts have 
disappeared since the observations 
we made in Spain during the eclipse 
of 1860. On that occasion we were 
stationed at Desertio de las Palmas, 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
while M. De la Rue took up his post 
at Riva Bellosa, at a short distance 
from the ocean. We succeeded at 
both these stations in photographing 
the sun at the period of the total 
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eclipse, and a comparison of the two 
photographs has proved that the 
protuberances have a real existence, 
that they have a form so fixed as to 
give identical images at two points 
distant from each other by several 
hundreds of kilometres. The perfect 
resemblance of the two photographs 
is the more remarkable, from their 
not having been executed at the 
same moment. Between the two 
operations an interval of ten minutes 
elapsed. These protuberances, con- 
sidering their distance and their 
bent forms, can be nothing but clouds 
suspended in the solar atmosphere, 
and it is these which form the red 
veils that we have seen in the centre. 
The observation of eclipses proves to 
us conclusively that the sun is real- 
ly surrounded by a stratum of this 
red matter, which we ordinarily see 
only on the most elevated sum- 
mits. 

In the photograph taken at Deser- 
tio de las Palmas during the total 
eclipse, the exterior form of the at- 
mosphere is perfectly visible. We 
see that it is more extended at the 
equator than at the polar regions, 
which is a natural effect arising from 
the movement of rotation which the 
sun possesses. We see, in short, 
that this atmosphere is livelier in its 
action in the two zones on each side 
of the equator, in which the spots 
ordinarily show themselves. The 
existence of a solar atmosphere be- 
ing perfectly in accordance with all 
known principles and with all ascer- 
tained facts, there is no longer any 
room for calling it in question. We 
describe the sun, then, as surround- 
ed by a dense atmosphere in which 
floats the photospheric matter. The 
surface of the photosphere is far 
from being uniform and regular. It 
is, on the contrary, wrinkled all over, 
and again covered with granulations. 
These granulations, first perceived 
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by Herschel, have been carefully 
studied in later times. 

When our atmosphere is calm and 
the observation very precise, the 
whole bottom of the solar disk ap- 
pears covered with small luminous 
grains, separated by a very fine and 
very dark net-work, resembling in 
appearance partially desiccated milk, 
examined through a microscope. 
These points, or white grains, are 
of different sizes. Where there are 
openings, we see around each of 
them some lines of grains in the 
form of leaves, more or less oval. 
Their mean dimension is about the 
third of a second. These grains are 
only the upper part of the flame 
which inclines toward the openings, 
thus proving that there is a very sen- 
sible power of attraction in the aper- 
tures. We may even say that these 
granulations resemble the appear- 
ance which the clouds known as 
cumuli present when, from the sum- 
mit of a mountain, their upper part is 
examined. The largest spots would 
be, then, but an exaggeration of this 
net-work, ordinarily so fine, produced 
by the force which caused the flame, 
or rather, the stratum of the cumulus. 

But what is it that produces these 
spots in the sun? Here the diffi- 
culty is singularly complicated. To 
reply satisfactorily to this question, 
it would be necessary to become ac- 
quainted with what passes in the in- 
terior of the solar globe. But let us, 
without hesitation, and without at- 
tempting to delude ourselves, con- 
fess that our study of the sun is con- 
fined to its external stratum, and to 
the most striking phenomena of 
which it is the seat; whereas, with 
regard to the interior mass, it is only 
by the process of induction that we 
are enabled to arrive at any know- 
ledge. 

Observations which we have just 
made lead us to the conclusion that 


the spots are owing to emanations 
issuing from the solar body, almost 
Similar to the way ih which mat- 
ter is ejected by our volcanoes. This 
is proved both by the form of the 
craters, which you have just seen, 
and by the columns of clouds, ana- 
logous to those arising out of volca- 
noes, or out of chimneys, observed 
during eclipses. Here, then, is how 
we explain the constitution of the 
photosphere and the formation of 
the spots. The exterior stratum 
cools itself constantly by radiation, 
passes into the gauze-like state, or 
state of vapor, and ends by precipi- 
tating itself in the liquid state, or 
even in the solid, remaining, however, 
suspended in the solar atmosphere, 
as clouds do in ours. It is this con- 
densed matter that forms the photo- 
sphere, and it is from that principal- 
ly we receive light and heat. From 
some cause or other, a movement 
from below takes place in the gauze- 
like mass which is situated under- 
neath. By this movement the pho- 
tospheric stratum, raised at _first, 
spreads itself on all sides, forming a 
sort of cushion, and ends by separat- 
ing itself, leaving a wide opening in 
the form of a crater. While the vol- 
canic emission:lasts, the spot remains 
open, and it disappears only at the 
moment when the equilibrium is re- 
established, by the luminous matter 
filling up the void which was formed. 

If this theory is correct, the cir- 
cumference of the spots ought to 
form the mountains above the ex- 
terior surface. Now, we have just 
seen that the outline of the spots is 
always surrounded by faculz, which 
constitute prominent _ elevations. 
Supposing it is true that the in 
terior mass is the seat of violent ac- 
tion, this conclusion has nothing 
surprising in it, and we are led to it 
by a certain number of other phe- 
nomena equally remarkable. Thus, 
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every time that a spot is produced, 
we remark that it is visibly projected 
with a quickness greater than that of 
the solar rotation. The projecting 
mass is then animated with a quick- 
ness greater than the surface of the 
photosphere ; and, in order to ex- 
plain this fact, we must admit that 
the matter of the interior stratum 
possesses a quickness greater than 
the superficial part. 

This novel conclusion is supported 
by another fact. We know now that 
the rotation of the spots has not the 
same angular quickness under all the 
parallels. ‘The quickness is sensibly 
greater in the equatorial zone than 
in the higher latitudes. This cir- 


cumstance forces us to the conclu- 
sion that the sun is not a solid globe, 
but that its structure admits of the 
different strata of which it is formed 
having a movement of rotation inde- 
pendent of each other as regards ve- 
In fact, the only explana- 


locity. 
tion we can give of this difference of 
quickness is, that the interior mass 
is fluid, and that it is moved by a 
rotary process, more rapid than that 
of the external surface. We cannot, 
however, undertake the formal de- 
monstration of this point on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

This fluidity of the sun is calcu- 
lated to surprise you; but you will 
cease to regard it as incredible when 
Iremind you of certain ascertained 
facts about this luminary. The 
gravity of its surface is twenty- 
eight times greater than that of 
the surface of our globe, from which 
results an enormous pressure capa- 
ble of condensing a large number of 
substances, or, at least, of singularly 
diminishing their volume. Looking 
simply at this fact, the mean density 
of the sun ought to be much greater 
than that of the earth. It is nothing 
of the kind, however, but just the 
contrary ; for the specific gravity of 
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the terrestrial globe is four times 
greater than that of the solar mass. 
We must admit the existence of a 
repulsive force capable of overcom- 
ing the molecular attraction, and of* 
rarefying the substances which the 
weight tends to condense. This re- 
pulsive force is probably owing to 
the heat, and, in fact, the tempera- 
ture of the sun is estimated at not 
less than five millions of degrees. 
At this temperature no matter could 
remain solid, even in spite of the 
enormous pressure of which we have 
already spoken. It is, then, impos- 
sible for us to admit the existence of 
a solid mass, and much more that of 
a cold centre in the interior of the 
sun. 

And here an objection presents 
itself to which I ought to reply. If 
the interior mass of the sun is at a 
temperature so very elevated, how is 
it that, when the photosphere opens, a 
black spot is presented to our eyes? 
In examining this opening, we per- 
ceive a substance of which the tempe- 
rature is extremely elevated, and which 
ought, consequently, to be very lu- 
minous. How is it, then, that, on 
the contrary, it presents to us the 
appearance of a very deep black? 
My reply is, that the black color of 
the spots is a purely relative matter ; 
that it is owing to the contrast of the 
brilliant light which comes to us from 
the photosphere. If we could see 
those apparently dark parts away 
from the glittering mass of the sun, 
they would appear not only luminous, 
but dazzling with light. 

But you will say to me, it still re- 
mains true that the interior mass of 
the sun is less luminous than the 
photosphere ; but since the superfi- 
cial part constantly cools by radia- 
tion, it follows that there ought to 
be less heat, and, consequently, less 
brilliancy in the photosphere than 
in the interior mass. With your per- 
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mission, I will make a reply to this 
which might, at the first blush, appear 
paradoxical, but which is, neverthe- 
less, the expression of truth. It is 
precisely because it is of so very 
high a temperature that the interior 
mass of the sun sends us a less de- 
gree of light and heat ; it is precise- 
ly because it is cooled at the point of 
condensation, to precipitate itself in 
the liquid or solid state, that the 
photospheric matter becomes hotter 
and more luminous. To make this 
plain, we have only to recall certain 
well-known principles of physics. 
Two bodies equally hot may not 
emit the same quantity of heat. One 
of them may cool itself rapidly in 
heating the bodies which surround 
it; while the other may let its heat 
escape only very slowly, and heat 
but feebly the neighboring bodies. 
In this case, we say that the first has 
a more considerable radiating power. 
Now, philosophers know that gas 
has a very feeble radiating power, 
and that it may be consequently at a 
very high temperature without emit- 
ing around it a great quantity, of 
light and heat. You have an illus- 
tration now before your eyes. This 
lamp, fed by lighted gas, gives a very 
brilliant flame, because the carbon 
remains there some time in suspen- 
sion before burning. Let us throw 
into the flame a little oxygen ; im- 
mediately the flame pales, becomes 
bluish, and ceases to be luminous. 
Its temperature, notwithstanding, has 
greatly increased, and it is now the 
celebrated gas by the aid of which 
M. Sainte-Claire Deville melts his 
platina so rapidly. 
sults from the very rapid combustion 
of the carbon by the oxygen. As 
soon as this takes place, the flame, 
no longer containing ahy solid body, 
loses almost all power of emission, 
and ceases, in spite of its high tem- 
perature, to have the brilliancy which 
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it possessed at a lower temperature, 
To convince you perfectly, let us put 
a solid body in this flame, now so 
pale, and you will see it become 
more brilliant than ever. We intro. 
duce, for example, a piece of lime. 
and the apartment is at once illy- 
minated by the Drummond lig] 
one of the most brilliant of our arti- 
ficial lights. 

But, leaving the earth, let us now 
return tothe sun. The interior mass 
is undoubtedly at a very high tem 
perature—so high, indeed, that all 
the substances composing it must be 
in the state of gas, possessing only 
a feeble radiating power ; while the 
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photosphere is composed of matter 
precipitated in a liquid or solid state, 
of which the radiating power must be 
considerable. Here is the explana 
tion of what seemed paradoxical in 
my answer. The hottest part of the 
sun is not the part which warms and 
lights us most, because, being in the 
state of gas, it produces only a feeble 
radiation. 

Two questions now present them- 
selves. How is it that the sun pre- 
serves indefinitely so elevated a tem- 
perature in spite of the enormous 
amount of heat which it loses daily? 
Of what kind of matter is this lumi 
nary composed? And what the na 
ture of the radiation which sends to 
us daily the light and heat which we 
need? It is undoubtedly impossible 
to give a complete and satisfactory 
answer to these questions. We may 
yet be able, however, to do so; and 
we are persuaded that science in its 
progress will only confirm and deve- 
lop the explanations which we give 
to-day of first principles. In the 
first place, it is impossible to admit 
that the sun is simply a luminous 
globe, not possessing any means 0! 
renewing the heat which it loses at 
every moment ; for, in that case, at 
the end of a few years its tempera 
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ture would be lowered in a very ap- 
preciable manner ; and it would not 
require an age to effect a complete 
change in the phenomena which are 
dependent on it. There must be, 
then, a source of heat in the sun. 

We are in the habit of comparing 
things we do not. know with those 
with which we are familiar. Thus 
we have been led to think of the 
solar globe as the seat of a combus- 
tion similar to that we witness on 
ourhearths. This idea is deceptive. 

We know the quantity of heat 
which each substance throws off in a 
state of combustion ; we know, too, 
what a vast body the sun is ; and we 
are able to calculate with a rough 
but sufficient approximation the 
quantity of heat which the body of 
the sun would produce in burning. 
The result of this calculation is, that, 
at the elevated temperature which the 
sun possesses, the combustion of the 
solar mass could not be kept up dur- 
ing many ages. Since the historic 
period this temperature would have 
been so lowered as to produce a 
change in the seasons that has not 
taken place. We are compelled, then, 
to abandon the idea of a mass in 
combustion, as well as that of a lumi- 
nous globe, and to acknowledge that 
there is a secret which has escaped us. 

This secret, gentlemen, chemistry 
is charged to unveil to us. Astro- 
nomers profit eagerly by all the dis- 
coveries which physical science 
makes, and it is by this means alone 
that they arrive first at conjecture, 
and afterward at a knowledge of 
what is taking place at prodigious 
distances. It is thus that the phe- 
nomenon of dissociation recently 
discovered by M. Sainte-Claire De- 
ville, puts us in the way of explaining 
the permanence of the solar temper- 
ature. We know that no combination 
can resist heat. Whatever may be 
the stability of the combination, 
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whatever energy the affinitive force 
may possess, if the temperature is 
raised to the proper degree, the ele- 
ments separate, and remain together 
simply in a mixed state, wanting to 
combine anew when the temperature 
is lowered. This is what we call 
dissociation ; and this is just the state, 
for example, in which we find oxygen 
and hydrogen gas, exposed to a tem- 
perature of 2500 degrees. At such 
a temperature they remain in a 
mixed state, without being able 
to form water, which ought to 
result from the combination of 
these two elements. But the phe- 
nomenon of dissociation cannot 
take place without the interven- 
tion of an enormous amount of heat. 
To illustrate this, let us suppose a 
kilogram of ice at zero. In liquefy- 
ing it would absorb 79 degrees of 
heat ; to make it warm, 100 degrees 
would be required ; in evaporation it 
would absorb 640 ; and to dissociate 


it, 3955, or nearly 4000 degrees 


would be necessary, What we say 
of water is equally true of all the 
combinations ; all that is required 
being to change the numerical de- 
grees of the latent heat, for fusion, 
for volatilization, and for dissociation. 
This being so, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that even the least consider- 
able quantity of matter in a state of 
dissociation may be regarded as a 
magazine of latent heat continually 
tending toward sensible develop- 
ment. 

The temperature of dissociation 
of water is almost 2500 degrees. 
The temperature of the sun being at 
least five millions of degrees, the 
whole mass of which it is composed 
ought to be in a state of dissociation, 
and to contain consequently an enor- 
mous quantity of latent heat inde- 
pendent of the sensible heat; to 
which is owing this prodigiously ele- 
vated temperature. What, then, is 
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the effect which the solar matter 
ought to produce on the radiation of 
which it is the seat? Almost the 
same effect that radiation produces 
on a liquid body which has reached 
a temperature of solidification. The 
heat necessary to keep up the radia- 
tion is borrowed from that part of 
the liquid which solidifies, so that 
the temperature, instead of decreas- 
ing, remains constantly at the point 
at which solidification ceases. This 
is really what passes on the surface 
of the sun. This brilliant mass, 
raised to a temperature of five mil- 
lions of degrees, has a tendency to 
cool itself rapidly. The radiation 
produces, in fact, a coolness in the 
superficial stratum. By reason of 


this coolness, part of the gas which 
composes the atmosphere is lowered 
below the temperature of dissociation ; 
it yields then an enormous quantity 
of heat, which from latent becomes 
sensible, and prevents also an ulte- 
rior lowering of temperature. 


It is 
sufficient to repair the continual loss 
of heat that a mass of several kilo- 
grams passes daily from a state of 
dissociation to one of combination ; 
‘and it is evident, considering the 
enormous size of the solar globe, that 
‘things may remain in this state dur- 
‘ing millions of ages without the tem- 
perature of the sun changing in a 
manner which may be felt by us. 
I say, by us, for our knowledge of this 
temperature is obtained at no less 
a distance than several hundred 
‘thousands of degrees. 

It appears, then, from the very na- 
‘ture of the sun, that it does not pos- 
sess an inexhaustible quantity of 
latent heat. A day will come when 
it will no more be able to lose heat 
without being cooled in a Sensible 
manner, but that cooling will not 
take place before a very distant 
‘period, and long after we have dis- 
appeared from this world. 
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By way of recapitulation of the se. 
veral views we have set forth, let us 
endeavor to give you a precise idea of 
the sun, as regards both its interior 
and its surface. The reasonings which 
we have just advanced, founded part- 
ly on astronomical observations and 
partly on known principles of science, 
lead us to regard the sun as composed 
of a fluid or gauze-like mass, sur- 
rounded with a photospheric stratum, 
the matter of which has passed through 
the first stage of condensation. Ac- 
cording to the views held by Laplace, 
the sun proceeded from the hands of 
its creator in a nebulous state. We 
are led to believe that the interior 
mass is still in this state. A change 
has taken place only on the surface, 
because there only could the loss of 
heat owing to radiation produce a 
partial cooling. The result of this 
cooling is the condensation of a rela- 
tively small quantity of matter, which, 
possessing a very considerable power 
of emission, forms the photosphere. 
It is in the presence of this photo- 
sphere that the only difference exists 
between the sun anda nebula, between 
the myriads of stars which people the 
heavens, and the nebulz with whose 
existence the telescope makes us ac- 
quainted. 

We come, at length, to the last with 
which we proposed to deal: What is 
the constituent matter of the sun? 
What are the elements which enter 
into the composition of its atmosphere 
and of the photospheric bed? Some 
years ago, to put a question like this 
would have been regarded as rash- 
ness ; to attempt to answer it, the 
height of folly. We only knew, from 
the analysis of meteoric stones, that 
cosmical matter did not contain any 
other elements besides those of which 
our globe is composed. But to-day 
we can go further, thanks to the dis- 
coveries of the German Kirchoff. 

We all know the solar phantom, and 
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the brilliant colors which result from 
the decomposition of the white light. 
This phantom seems continuous if we 
make the observations in a rough 
manner ; but if we employ delicate 
means, we see that it is formed of a 
multitude of black streaks and of bril- 
liant rays perfectly distinct from each 
other. It is impossible to imitate this 
appearance artificially. All that we 
are able to do is to project on a screen 
the figure of a solar appearance taken 
from a drawing. You see that it is 
furrowed over with a considerable 
number of black streaks, of which 
the principal ones are, according to 
Fraunhofer, who discovered them, in- 
dicated by the letters of the alphabet, 
A, B, C, etc. These streaks are ex- 


tremely numerous: we have counted 
no fewer than 45,000 of them. 

I have said that it is impossible for 
us to imitate this appearance with 
our artificial lights, and it is precisely 
here that we are able to discern the 
nature of the different sources of light. 


In fact,each source has an appearance 
peculiar to itself, and by which it is 
characterized. The brilliant line of 
the Drummond light gives a conti- 
nuous appearance, and it is the same 
with all the simple incandescents. 
jut when we analyze the light of a 
body in combustion, we arrive at an 
entirely different result. The appear- 
ance obtained in this case is crossed 
by rays which, instead of being black, 
are, on the contrary, more brilliant 
than the colors in the midst of which 
they are formed. The same thing 
happens when we make the rays ema- 
nating from the electric light pass 
through a prism, because in this case 
there is combustion, that is to say, a 
combination of the oxygen in char- 
coals, mixed with foreign matter, from 
which is produced the voltaic bow. 
If we are content to restore these 
burning coals, they will give a conti- 
nuous appearance just as lime. 
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The brilliant spectral rays are not 
always the same. They depend on the 
nature of the metal which is found 
in the flame, and which takes part in 
the combustion. You see at this mo- 
ment the appearance which silver pre- 
sents: it is characterized by a magni- 
ficent green ray. Here is now the ap- 
pearance of copper, which, we know, 
has a yellow ray, accompanied by a 
fine group of green rays, different from 
those which silver produces. We now 
burn some zinc, which gives a magni- 
ficent group of blue rays, a fine red 
ray, and another of violet. Finally, 
we Shall close these experiments with 
burning brass, whichr is, as you are 
aware, a mixture of copper and zinc. 
You will recognize in the appearance 
which is produced the characteristic 
rays of those metals, each of them 
producing its proper effect, as if it 
were alone. 

We learn but little, however, from 
these experiments, of the nature of 
the substances of which the sun is 
composed ; for the rays which we have 
produced are all brilliant, while those 
of the solar appearance are black. 
Let us see, then, in pursuing this sub- 
ject, if it would not be possible for us 
to obtain these black lines with our 
artificial lights. Let us produce, in 
analyzing the Drummond light, a per- 
fectly continuous appearance. Now, 
let us make this appearance, before 
reaching the screen, pass through a 
deep layer of hypoazotic acid. Imme- 
diately you see it discontinued. It iss 
like the solar appearance, crossed 
over by a multitude of black lines. 
The hypoazotic acid is not the only 
gas that produces this result. The 
vapor from brome, that of iodine, 
will give equally the black lines in the 
same circumstances, only these lines 
are different from those we have just 
seen in the experiment made with 
the hypoazotic acid. Thus, the gases, 
the vapors, possessing the property of 
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absorbing certain luminous rays, cer- 
tain colors, these rays, found no lon- 
ger in the appearance, are necessarily 
replaced by the black lines we have 
just observed. All the gases, all the 
vapors, could not, I am convinced, 
produce this result ; for it is clear that 
their power of absorption, being less 
considerable, could not make itself 
felt, unless by means of a stratum the 
thickness of which should be greater 
than that which we are able to use in 
our experiments. We find a proof of 
this in what passes in the atmosphe- 
ric air. Under a feeble thickness no 
sensible absorption is produced ; but 
it is certain that the atmospheric 
mass absorbs a great number of rays, 
and consequently gives birth to many 
black lines ; for in the solar appear- 
ance we observe new and very marked 
lines, when the sun being near the 
horizon, his rays pass through a 
bed of air of very considerable thick- 
ness. These rays are principally ow- 
ing to the vapor of water. We can 
equally affirm the absorbent power of 
the atmosphere which surrounds the 
planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars. 
Their appearances contain lines very 
different from the solar appearance. 
Yet, as the light which they transmit 
to us comes to them from the sun, 
we are forced to conclude that that 
light undergoes some modification in 
travelling over its transparent path. It 
is the atmosphere of the planets which 
produces this result. 

The sun also possesses an atmo 
sphere, as we have seen, and this atmo- 
sphere ought necessarily to exercise 
an influence on the rays which tra- 
verse it. Such is, in fact, the origin of 
the rays which we notice in the solar 
appearance. They are owing to the 
atmospheric absorption, and the bed 
of transparent but absorbent vapor 
which surrounds the atmosphere, and 
which the rays pass through before 
they spread themselves in space. 
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But how are we to ascertain the 
nature of the vapors which produce 
the black lines we observe? Here 
physical science comes again to our 
aid, and the question we have just 
put finds its answer in a recent disco- 
very. We have seen that a certain 
substance in burning gives birth to 
certain luminous rays which charac- 
terize it. We have also seen that this 
same substance, in a state of vapor, 
absorbs, on the contrary, certain rays, 
and produces in consequence certain 
black lines which are equally charac- 
teristic. Now, by a singular coinci- 
dence, these two powers, emissive and 
absorbent, are identically the same. 
Each substance, in a state of vapor, 
absorbs precisely the rays which it is 
capable of producing in combustion, 
so that the black streaks produced in 
the first case occupy identically the 
same place as the brilliant lines ob 
served in the second. We may de 


monstrate this interesting theory by 
the following experiment, due to M. 


Toucault. We know that sodium pro- 
duces in burning a beautiful yellow 
light. Well, let us burn some sodium 
in the coals, and between these two 
substances the electric light is pro- 
duced. The metal while it is burn- 
ing volatilizes largely; the vapors 
which are produced absorb precisely 
the rays which they should have emit- 
ted in their combustion ; and you see 
that in the yellow, instead of a bril- 
liant line, we have a very dark line. 
What we have just seen take place 
with the sodium has been equally 
proved by experiments on a great 
number of metals, and, by induction, 
we may extend the application to all 
those on which it has been impossible 
to make experiments. 

Let us apply this principle to what 
concerns the light of the sun. The 
photosphere is composed of condensed 
substances, precipitated in a solid or 
a liquid state, floating in a transparent 
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and absorbent atmosphere. This 
matter, being simply incandescent, 
ought to present to us a continuous 
appearance, and this continuity can 
be disturbed only by the absorption 
of the solar atmosphere. From this 
it follows, that to ascertain the che- 
mical nature of the substances which 
compose this atmosphere, it will be 
sufficient to compare the black lines 
of the sun with the bright lines of 
our artificial lights. This has been 
done. M. Kirchoff first discovered 
that the sun contains sodium ; for the 
line D of Fraunhofer coincides per- 
fectly with the brilliant lines of this 
metal. Itis equally well known that 
iron, copper, and twenty other sub- 
stances which exist upon the earth 
in a solid state, would, at a tempera- 
ture of five millions of degrees, be 
necessarily in a state of vapor. 

After having thus made a chemi- 
cal analysis of the sun, astronomers 
wish to go further ; they have sought 
to know equally the composition of 
the stars. We have been led by this 
to some very remarkable consequen- 
we have been able to make a 
kind of classification of these stars, 
and to determine the group to which 
our sun belongs. It remains, then, 
for us now to apply the spectral ana- 
lysis to the myriads of stars which 
stud the heavens, to those far distant 
suns, the greater part of which, per- 
haps, surpass in grandeur and 
brightness that which is the centre of 
our planetary system. It remains for 
us to interrogate these scarcely per- 
ceptible bodies, sparkling at such an 
incalculable distance, and to demand 
and draw from them the secret of 
their chemical composition. This 
enterprise is daring, but it is not 
trash. The difficulties are alarming ; 
yet learned men are not discouraged, 
for they are accustomed to see diffi- 
culties disappear before strenuous 
and persevering labor. 
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We commenced our study of the 
stars with the complicated instru- 
ments which we employ for the sun ; 
but we soon found out that this com- 
plication was useless. We have 
been able to reduce our instruments 
to the number of two, a cylindrical 
glass and a prism. And M. Wolff, 
of the Paris Observatory, has suc- 
ceeded recently in suppressing the 
cylinder, keeping only the essential 
element, that is, the prism intended 
to produce the appearance. 

We have examined a great number 
of stars, and I am going to submit to 
you some of the results at which we 
have arrived. You see at this mo- 
ment the appearance which the star 
Orion presents. This star is of a 
yellow color ; the appearance which 
it produces is deeply streaked ; and 
it is one of the most beautiful in the 
heavens. You will find there the 
line D of sodium, and the line b of 
magnesium. These are two funda- 
mental lines which have served as 
marked points to compare this ap- 
pearance with that of the sun. Be- 
sides sodium and magnesium, a@ of 
Orion contains iron, copper, and 
several other known metals ; but it is 
singular that hydrogen is not found 
there in the free state, as in the sun. 
There is, then, some essential differ- 
ence between the stars, of which you 
will be more convinced as we go fur- 
ther into the subject. Here is the 
appearance of Sirius. You see it 
is not nearly so fine. You will find 
two large bands in blue, in the place 
of the streak F of the sun; two 
others in violet ; and one, very faint, 
in yellow. ‘The two first are attribu- 
table to hydrogen, and the last to 
sodium ; but we know not to what 
substance the violet is owing. In 
the green there are also some very 
fine lines, but very difficult to seize. 

What is most remarkable is, that 
all the white stars present the same 
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appearances, and half the stars that 
are visible belong to this type. Thus 
the fine stars of the Lyre, of the Ea- 
gle, of the Bear, Castor, etc., ought 
to be ranged by the side of Sirius. 
There is, however, an exception 
in ¢ of the Bear, which is a yellow 
star. The magnificent stars of Arc- 
turus, of the Goat, of Procyon, belong, 
on the contrary, to the class of which 
our sun is a type, except that the 
iron line Eis much more marked. 
Their color, of light yellow, led to the 
inference that they were analogous 
to the sun, and the supposition has 
been confirmed by spectral analysis. 

All know substances have an 
appearance which is peculiar to 
them, and which characterizes them. 
Can we say as much of the stars? 
Do they also present marked differ- 
ences in their appearance? ‘This 
has been the subject of very interest- 
ing researches. The task has been 
undertaken at the observatory of the 
Roman College, and it has led to a 


result altogether unforeseen, namely, 
that the stellar appearances appertain 
to only a very limited number of 


types. We may classify them in 
three groups. The first group is 
that of the white stars like Sirius ; 
the second that of the yellow stars, of 
which Arcturus and the second are 
members ; and Orion may be regard- 
ed as a type of the third, in which we 
ought to place a of Hercules, and 8 
of Pegasus. These two last-named 
stars have very remarkable appear- 
ances. They seem formed of a mul- 
titude of channels, which are divided 
by large black bands. This form of 
appearance shows us that the stars 
which belong to this type are sur- 
rounded with atmospheres heavily 
charged with vapor. In this group 
enters all the red stars, and in parti- 
cular Omicron of the Whale, that 
celebrated star which has been called 
The Wonderful. Several small stars 
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of a blood-red color have appearan- 
ces resembling each other. It is re- 
markable that in all the appearances 
belonging to stars of this type, the 
black lines occupy the same place, 
which proves that in general they are 
all made alike. 

I have observed further that cer- 
tain types abound in certain parts of 
the heavens, and that the stars of the 
same kind are generally grouped to- 
gether. Thus the white stars are 
found in the Pleiades, the Bear, the 
Lyre, etc.; the yellow in the Whale, 
Eridan, etc. The constellation of 
Orion deserves particular attention ; 
it abounds in stars of a green color, 
reminding us of the nebula which is 
found in the same region of the sky. 
This small number of types, and the 
grouping of which I have spoken, 
constitute an unforeseen fact, the im- 
portance of which is considerable 
from a cosmological point of view. 
We should not, however, be hasty in 
drawing conclusions from it. 

A curious fact has been establish- 
ed with regard to one of the white 
stars in Cassiopeia. Its appearance 
is directly the opposite of that which 
is presented by stars of the same 
color, for, in place of black lines, it 
shows some brilliant lines. This 
phenomenon has appeared to me so 
extraordinary, that I am anxious 
whether it is an isolated fact. I have 
observed more than five hundred 
stars, selecting some of the largest, 
and I have found only one, 8 of the 
Lyre, which possesses the same pecu- 
liarity. M. Wolff says that among 
the small stars of the Swan he has 
found some examples of the same 
kind. A most remarkable fact is, 
that these brilliant lines were found 
in a transient star which glittered for 
a time in the Crown in May, 1866. 

These observations upset the the- 
ories which had been prematurely 
built upon facts formerly known. 
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Still, there is nothing inexplicable 
here. You have seen that sodium 
burning gives a line of a very lively 
yellow, while the line becomes black 
if the sodium is increased toa consi- 
derable quantity. Might not the 
same thing happen with the hydro- 
gen, which produces the brilliant lines 
of which I have spoken to you? 
Might not a small quantity act by 
radiation, while the action would be 
one of absorption should the mass 
be greater? 

After having examined the stars, it 
was impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion of observing the nebula. You 
know that we designate by this name 
the kind of white clouds which are 
found spread in the heavens, and of 
which the nature is not perfectly 
known. Herschel has assured us 
that many of them, by means of the 
telescope, may be resolved into a mul- 
titude of small stars approaching very 
closely to each other. We infer from 
this that the greater part are compos- 
ed in the same manner, and that the 
feebleness of our instruments is the 
only thing that prevents us from proy- 
ing it. It is, however, admitted that 
many of these nebulz are formed of 
cosmical matter in a state of vapor 
not condensed. Everybody knows 
the nebulz which compose the Milky 
Way. But besides those which are 
visible to the naked eye, there is a 
vast number whose existence the 
telescope has revealed to us. One 
of the most celebrated is that which 
is found in the magnificent constella- 
tion of Orion: we have carefully 
drawn it at the Roman College, and 
you see at this moment a sketch of 
iton the screen. The nebulz pos- 
sess a very feeble light, and we had 
our doubts of success in seeking to 
apply the spectral analysis to them. 
We have, however, succeeded beyond 
our hopes. The appearances ob- 
tained in these observations are very 


singular. They reduce themselves 
constantly to luminous streaks, all 
the other colors failing ; it is,in an- 
other way, that which happens when 
we burn an alcoholic solution with 
marine salt; the flame, analyzed by 
the spectroscope, gives simply a yel- 
low streak. In the nebule we find 
two green lines and a blue one. 
Such is the result which we obtained 
in examining the large nebule of 
Orion, and that of the Milky Way 
in Sagittarius. Such is that, also, 
which furnishes the little nebule 
called planetaries, on account of 
their form, which resembles that of 
the planets. These facts have been 
established for the first time by M. 
Huggins. 

As I have just told you, the nebulz 
present generally but three lines ; one 
belongs to azote, another to hydrogen, 
and the third is unknown. This re- 
sult, which was not known before, is 
ofthe highest importance ; for it teach- 
es us that the nebulz are composed of 
gas and of vapors far removed from 
their point of saturation and conden- 
sation. ‘These appearances, with lu- 
minous lines, distinctly isolated and 
separated from one another, apper- 
tain essentially to gas, and, we ought 
to add, to gas raised to a very high 
temperature. Thus we have made a 
discovery by the aid of the prism, for 
which the most powerful glasses had 
failed us. 

The. nebulae, notwithstanding their 
shining points, are not in general a 
collection of stars, but masses of cos- 
mical matter in a state of dissocia- 
tion under the action of an extremely 
elevated temperature. The collections 
of stars are perfectly distinguishable 
by the continuity of their appearances, 
as we see in the nebule of Andro- 
méda, and in some others which are 
well known. The discovery opens a 
vast field of investigation, and will be 
an epoch in science. 
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We have wandered far into the 
depths of space, very far from the 
point from which we started. This is 
of no consequence, however, for be- 
tween the sun, the stars, and the ne- 
bulz there is a close relation. The 
sun is simply a star approaching near- 
er to us than others. According to 
a bold hypothesis, its entire mass was 
at one period in a state of dissocia- 
tion, which a great part of it still ac- 
tually preserves. The only thing that 
makes it differ from the nebule, and 
causes us to rank it among the stars, 
is its superficial stratum of inconsi- 
derable thickness. 

What mysteries do we not discover 
in nature, when we investigate it by 
the aid of those principles and instru- 
ments with which modern science has 
furnished us! And in the presence 


of the wonders, what an exalted idea 
ought we to form of the splendors of 
the universe and the power of its 
Creator! 


Permit me, gentlemen, in closing 


this lecture, to quote an admirable 
thought of Saint Gregory of Nazianzus, 
The sun, says that father, is the most 
perfect image of the Deity. You see 
the effects which it produces ; you 
enjoy its benefits; but you cannot 
contemplate it directly, nor sound its 
depths. The loss of life, the greatest 
of the earthly blessings we enjoy, 
would be the punishment of the mad- 
man who would dare to invade its 
mysteries. It is the same with the 
Deity ; it is impossible for us to see 
in himself; and we ought to content 
ourselves with admiring here below 
those traces of his infinite perfections 
which shine in his works. 
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We have succeeded, by the means 
with which science has furnished us, 
in examining this dazzling star, and 
in doing so we have seen some un- 
expected wonders; but how many 
other wonders have escaped us, which 
will doubtless be discovered at some 
future time ! 

If we can thus speak of the mate- 
rial sun and its splendors, what shall 
we not say of its prototype, when, 
freed from this material covering of 
sense, and reduced to a state of pure 
intelligence, we contemplate him with 
the eyes of our soul? Science and 
Faith are two rays issuing from the 
same focus, the one direct, the other 
reflected. As long as we are upon 
this earth we should be content with 
the second, our vision not being strong 
enough to support the brightness of 
the first. But a day will come when 
we shall see the Divinity face to face ; 
and, in the meantime, the man who 
denies his unfathomable mysteries, 
under the pretence that our feeble 
powers are not equal to their com- 
prehension, is as foolish as the rude 
peasant who should deny the won- 
ders with which I have entertained 
you, under the pretext that his eyes 
are dazzled by the light of the sun. 
A day will come when the direct rays 
of the Science of Divinity will no 
longer dazzle our intelligence: the 
high destinies which awaits humanity 
will permit of our contemplating the 
unclouded essence of the Deity, as the 
reward of the persevering but not 
blind fidelity with which we shall have 
here below, without pride as without 
baseness, believed in his existence 
and admired his greatness. 
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I HERE interrupt, for a moment, the 
order of these Zeéters, to introduce a 
fragment from one of the writings of 
Signorina Ferrucci, in which is found, 
eloquently developed, the idea with 
which the last letter closes. Need 
we wonder that, to so a pure a soul, 
Christianity was all mercy and all 
love? Certainly not. The passions 
of men have so often disfigured the 
sweet countenance of the gospel that 
those outside the household of faith 
form a false idea of it, and, in their 
inability to distinguish what is divine 
from what is human, they reject all. 
But, if they would only learn to leave 
men and draw near to God, to flee 
vain disputes and go to the centre 
where all is calm, they would soon 
know that the genius of Christianity 
is indeed love. Pure souls, whom 
anger and dispute have not marred, 
know this well. The young author 
whom I am about to cite understood 
it, and it is with a feeling of respect 
that I transcribe these beautiful 
pages, which breathe so strong a 
perfume of the gospel : 


The love of God, which inflames 
the heart of man and infuses into it 
aholy zeal, has assuredly nothing in 
common with that implacable fanati- 
cism with which infidelity so unjustly 
charges the religion of Jesus Christ. 
And yet it is but too true that the 
sons of one Heavenly Father, the in- 
habitants of a world watered by the 
Redeemer’s blood, have more than 
once, while waging cruel war upon 
each other, ranged themselves under 
the standard of the cross. But be- 


* Rosa Ferrucci: her Life, her Letters, and her 
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cause such horrors darken the page 
of history, are we to conclude that 
the love of God banishes all tolera- 
tion from the human heart, or can 
we deny that the Catholic religion is 
all love? And shall the blind fury 
of men make the world forget the 
numberless benefits which, for nine- 
teen centuries, the gospel has be- 
stowed upon all nations and upon its 
most cruel enemies? 

O church of the Redeemer! who 
dost pray for thine enemies, and 
dost show thyself ever ready to suc- 
cor them, even as our Heavenly Fa- 
ther maketh his sun to shine upon 
the most ungrateful of mankind, who 
was it that filled thy heart with that 
holy and ever active love of all the 
virtues? Who gave thee the strength 
to oppose at all times a tranquil front 
to the masters of the world? Whence 
have thy martyrs derived that cou- 
rage which made them joyfully bend 
their heads under the axe of the exe- 
cutioner? Who taught thee to con- 
found the subtle contradictions of 
the philosophers, and, with the same 
hands, to break the chains of the 
slave? How is it that, ever firm and 
immovable, thou alone hast survived 
the vicissitudes of all things and the 
overthrow of so many thrones? Who 
has given thee such power of per- 
suasion that by its prodigies “ from 
the very stones are raised up children 
to Abraham”? In fine, whence hast 
thou received that inviolable autho- 
rity which resolves all doubts, dissi- 
pates our errors, humbles the mighty, 
sustains the weak, enlightens the 
world, pardons all faults, and con- 
soles in every affliction and in every 
distress? 
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Ah! who does not see that so 
many miracles have been wrought 
by the sole power of that divine 
love kindled in thee by Jesus Christ? 
For just as thou lovest Jesus in fa- 
tigue and in repose, in tears and in 
joy, in persecution and in peace, in 
combat and in victory, so also thou 
lovest in him and for him the hum- 
ble and the great, the faithful and the 
unbelieving, the poor and the rich. 
There is not on this earth a human 
being for whom thou dost not pray, 
and whom thou wouldst not, at any 
price, bring back to the bosom of 
him who suffered for all men be- 
cause he loved all. Oh! may thy 
desires soon be fulfilled, holy church 
of the living God! 

How, then, can that man call him- 
self the friend of God and the true 
son of the church of Jesus Christ, 
who would oppose arms to arms, vio- 
lence to violence, forgetting these 
words of Christ, “Love your ene- 
mies,” “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do”? The 
blind apostles of intolerance show 
well that they have never penetrated 
in its true sense the life of the Re- 
deemer, who, suffering every injury, 
and even the death of the cross, 
drew the whole world to himself by 
the irresistible power of pardon and 
of love. He who would be willing 
to forget his prejudices, and, retiring 
into the solitude of his own heart, 
would plant there the sweet image of 
Jesus Christ, such a one would soon 
learn how far the power of Christian 
meekness transcends that of the 
sword, and he would shudder at the 
thought of pursuing with fire and 
stee] them whom the cross alone 
may vanquish. Ah! if Jesus cruci- 
fied entered truly into our hearts, 
how many things would he not 
make them understand !* 


* Della Carita Cristiani. 
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Again, I find, in the same paper, 
this beautiful sentiment: 


I believe that charity consists not 
solely in compassionating the suffer. 
ings of the poor and relieving them, 
Its character is more general: it must 
be the soul of all our sentiments. For 
my part, I see charity in patience, in 
humility, in faith, in docile submission 
to superiors, in justice, in courage, in 
fortitude, in contempt of the world, in 
the desire of heaven. Charity is, in- 
deed, the light of God, infinite as 
himself. Whoever has received into 
his heart a ray of this divine light is 
bound, if I may so speak, to commu- 
nicate its warmth to the whole world. 


We return to the letters. 

July 15, 
Sweet were the impressions, Gae- 
tano, which our walk yesterday in 
that beautiful garden left on my 
mind. Is it not true that the flow- 
ers, the trees, the blue sky, the pure 
soft air, the song of the birds, the 
hum of the insects—all conspired to 
speak to our hearts of God? I feel, 
too, that all these beautiful things 
seemed more joyous to me because 
you were there, for to me they all 
seemed to reflect the feelings of your 
heart. Then those beautiful verses 

of my mother’s which Uncle G 
read to us affected me powerfully. 
Earth and heaven, flowers and songs, 
all borrowed a new charm from the 
harmony of those beautiful stanzas. 


July 22. 

I do not know the places you speak 
of, unless you mean Romito and An- 
tignano. I went as far as La Torre 
on foot, one beautiful August morn- 
ing, without suffering much from the 
heat, which was tempered by the sea- 
breeze. After having traversed that 
long, steep road, which becomes at 
every step more solitary and more 
closely shut in between the hills and 
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the sea, I went up to the top of the 
little fortress, and thence for a long 
time I gazed on the neighboring isl- 
ands and the vast horizon where sea 
and sky seemed to unite, and I even 
discerned some of the lands of the 
Maremma. Another time, with the 
Plezza, the Gabrini, and other friends, 
we went as far as Romito. The sun 
had already sunk below the horizon. 
Every moment the last glimmering of 
twilight was becoming more faint, 
and soon the moon rose behind the 
hills. Her pale rays were reflected 
in the sea, where nothing was seen 
save a solitary fishing-boat ; and the 
gentle murmur of the waves, as they 
came slowly to die on the rocky shore, 
was the only sound that broke the 
stillness of the night. We crossed 
from time to time the dry bed of one 
of those torrents which fall from the 
nountains into the sea ; and thus, now 
talking, now silent, gazing, admiring, 
ve passed the two little towers, and, 
atrived at the limits of the two com- 
munes, we stopped and turned back, 
as if we had reached the Columns of 
Hercules. There is a comparison that 
would please my good friend Louisa 
V——. Would you believe it, in her 
last letter she gravely compares me 
to a navigator steering toward a new 
world. “ Yet no,” she says, “love is 
aworld as old as the earth.” That 
may be, my good Louisa ; but to me 
it is new, all new, Gaetano, and I be- 
lieve, even, that it will never grow old, 
like everything that comes directly 
from God, who is endless duration in 
eternal youth! On this is grounded 
my sure hope that, after having united 
us here on earth, he will unite us again 
in the life to come ; and this thought 
alone raises me from earth to heaven! 


This was not the first time that 
Rosa had visited Antignano. That 
calm and lovely shore had witnessed 
the sports of her childhood. Three 
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or four years before the date of the 
last letter we have given, she wrote 
from that place to one of her young 
friends the following pretty letter : 


ANTIGNANO, July, 1853. 


In spite of our joy at being here, 
believe me, my dear Maria, we feel 
your absence sadly. It turns to me- 
lancholy the joyous memories of last 
year. This is from my heart, Maria ; 
how happy I should be to have you 
at this moment by my side! Come 
back to us then, dear friend, come 
back! The little wood where we 
spent so many happy hours, the great 
shady trees, the smiling country, and 
the sea—all call you back. Why, it 
is but two days since I heard a wave 
which came bounding over the sea 
say to you, “ Come down, young girl, 
from the flowery bank into this calm 
sea, and yield to the invitation of the 
sun. who with his brilliant rays is 
brightening air and earth and water.” 
But this pretty song of the naiad was 
suddenly interrupted, for my poor 
wave broke and expired on a rock. 
All its sister wavelets murmured the 
same prayer to you, but all, like the 
first, soon broke upon the shore ; and 
I grew pensive at the sight, for those 
poor waves, vanishing so quickly, 
seemed to me a true image of our 
shattered hopes, which cause us so 
many tears. Meanwhile a little in- 
terior voice remained with me, and 
murmured sweetly in my ear, “ Cou- 
rage, courage! Why are you sad? 
Cannot Maria come back? I am your 
good friend Hope, listen to me and 
believe me: I promise you that next 
year Maria shall be here.” This con- 
soled me a little, for I always believe 
what my good friend Hope tells me. 
Courage, then, and patience, and I am 
sure of having you yet at Antignano. 
Dear Maria, pardon this letter, which 
is as long as it is foolish, and, if you 
do not understand it, seek in it only 
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a new proof of my tender affection for 
you. Meanwhile, let us leave the 
world of dreams and enter that of 
Bees 


TO GAETANO. 
July 28. 

This day brings to us a mournful 
anniversary. Poor Charles Albert! 
on this day, and at the very hour in 
which I write, he yielded up to God 
his soul, oppressed with grief, but 
still full of an unshaken confidence 
in the justice of his cause and the 
imprescriptibility of his rights. Doubt- 
less the saints have welcomed into 
heaven him who on earth loved God 
and suffered for justice’ sake. It is 
with feelings of compassion that I 
think of the king, his son, surviving 
all his family, who have, one after 
the other, gone before him to the 
grave. 


This enthusiastic remembrance of 
the house of Savoy is not the only 
one to be found in the letters of Rosa 
Ferrucci. ‘The misfortunes of the king, 
Charles Albert ; the death of the Duke 
of Genoa, his son; the ruin of so 
many hopes, for a moment triumph- 
ant—all these often call forth in her 
correspondence plaints and regrets. 
I like to see this love of national in- 
dependence in so pure a soul. She 
says somewhere : “In considering the 
history of nations, we discover at eve- 
ry step new and infallible proofs of the 
wisdom and omnipotence of him who 
directs the affairs of the world; of 
that mysterious justice which surpass- 
es all human understanding as the 
heavens surpass the earth. Hope, 
then, in the Lord, ye victims of op- 
pression! Acknowledge the hand 
which alone can give youdeliverance! 
And you, usurpers of the rights of 
the vanquished, triumph not without 
trembling at the tears which you have 
caused to flow. He lives, he will live 
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for ever, who will never remain deaf to 
the lamentations of his people Israel, 
If he defers his justice, are you to 
cease to believe inhim? Because he 
can wait, will your presumption know 
no bounds? Do you forget that God 
is patient because he is eternal ?’* 

Patriotism was, however, a family 
tradition with Rosa Ferrucci. At the 
time of the memorable events which, 
in 1848, threatened the speedy over- 
throw of Austrian rule in Italy, Sig- 
nor Ferrucci, with his colleagues in 
the University of Pisa, quitted his 
chair, and, at the head of the stu- 
dents, who had formed themselves 
into a body, set out for the army, ac- 
companied by his young son. They 
took part in all the battles of that un- 
fortunate campaign—at first in its vic- 
tories, then in its reverses—and re- 
turned to Pisa only after the ruin of 
the last hope. These are facts too 
little known in the contemporary his- 
tory of that unhappy Italy whose 
faults are the theme of every tongue, 
while few know how many noble 
hearts she can still produce. 

We resume the correspondence: 


August 4. 

May I tell you, Gaetano, what I 
have been thinking about our future 
life? We must first, as we have so 


often said, have continually present 
to our minds the will of God, endea- 
vor to accomplish it in all things, and 
be ever submissive to it from our in- 


most hearts. ‘Then we must have 
but one heart and one soul in serving 
God, and I hope that we shall have 
but one heart also in loving our dear 
parents. What ingratitude would be 
ours if in our happiness we forgot 
them to whom we owe so much, and 
who loved us before we knew what 
love was!f Let us endeavor so to re- 
gulate the affections of our hearts 


* Della Carita Cristiani 
> : ‘ ” 
t “ Prima che noi potessimo sapere che fosse amore. 
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that one shall not be stifled by the 
other, but that all, forming a sweet 
harmony, may rise toward him who 
created us, and for whom alone we 
must live. May he alone be the end of 
all our actions and of all our thoughts! 
Then fatigue will never overcome our 
courage, our duties will never seem 
too heavy, our life will be calm, our in- 
tentions pure, and we shall taste even 
here below that interior peace, 


“ Which no one knows but he who feels it.” 


Such is the plan of our life. I have 
but lightly sketched it, fearing that I 
might seem to be giving counsels and 
prescribing rules to you. All this is 
possible only by the grace of God. 
Let us beg it through the intercession 
of the Blessed Virgin at the approach- 
ing festival of the Assumption ; we 
have so great need of her protection 
and guidance. 


“We pray for grace and it obtain 
From her who is its mother.” 


September rs. 

To-day I am as sad as I was joy- 
ous yesterday. Your departure, the 
thought of an inevitable separation 
from my father and mother, a thou- 
sand conflicting feelings in my heart, 
undefinable to myself, have made me 
weep. Alas for us women! we are 
weaker than the leaves which are 
stripped from the trees and scattered 
by the first wind of autumn; and, 
childhood scarce passed, our hearts, 
capable only of loving and suffering, 
are torn by a thousand contrary emo- 
tions of joy and sadness. Pardon me 
these murmurs, O my God! No, I 
ought not to weep, but ought rather 
to pour out my soul in thanksgiving. 

I open my whole heart to you, Gae- 
tano, because it is you who are to be 
the support of my life ; to share all 
my thoughts, dispel my fears, and be 
my counsellor and guide. Singular 
thing ! my new hopes have made all 
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my feelings more keen and ardent. 
Hence those alternations of joy and 
sadness, to whose deepest emotions 
I was till lately a stranger. As it is, 
I do not know how I am to tear my- 
self from the arms of those who watch- 
ed over my childhood and who love 
me so much. But let us forget all 
this to-day. I can no longer speak 
of my mother without my eyes filling 
with tears. It is drawing near that 
dear October. If I cannot enjoy your 
ruralizing, I can, at least, be happy in 
thinking of the pleasure you will find 
in it. You are going to see your 
mountains again, and those pine- 
groves, which from my childhood I 
have ever loved and admired. In the 
midst of the flowers, the plants, the 
trees, you will think often of him who 
created us with souls capable of lov- 
ing the beautiful and good ; of him 
who this year has opened to you the 
horizon of a new life, in which I hope 
you will never find either regrets or 
thorns. Oh! how easy, as it seems to 
me, does the beauty of the country 
make the love of God. How sweet 
it is to think that the same God who 
gives the dews and the fertilizing rains 
to the earth, foliage to the trees, flow- 
ers and harvests to the fields, is also 
that loving Father who supports us in 
all our trials and so sweetly invites 
our souls to repose in himself! Let 
me speak to you of the good God, 
Gaetano ; I love so much to think of 
him. 
September 25. 

I cannot express the pleasure it is 
to me to gaze into the deep azure of 
the beautiful mornings of which 


“ The air is sweet and changeless,”’ 


and of the lovely evenings when the 
stars seem to speak, and tell in a sa- 
cred language the wisdom of God. 
The country does good to our souls. 
In admiring its beauties and its trea- 
sures ever new, we are led more easily 
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to think that, if earth was made for 
man, man was created to love God. 
I often say to myself, What, then, will 
heaven be, if there is so much of beau- 
ty on this poor earth, where we are 
not so much dwellers as pilgrims? 

On the eve of St. John’s day, 
all Florence was illuminated. There 
was nothing to be heard but games 
and noisy laughter among the people. 
Every one was gazing eagerly at the 
fireworks and the illuminations ; but 
no one thought of admiring the most 
beautiful ornament of the feast—I 
mean the moon, whose tremulous rays 
were reflected in the Arno, lengthen- 
ing the shadows of the trees. 


September 28. 

Next year we will go to the coun- 
try together. If you knew how I 
love your mountains, with their tall 
pines, their flowers, their streams, 
and their green summits. I still re- 
member the moment I left them. It 
was a November morning. The 
faint rays of a cloud-veiled sun shed 
a pale light on the horizon, the leaves 
were falling from the trees, and the 
snow of the day before still covered 
the summits. All nature was soli- 
tary and sad. Who could have told 
me then, that to this melancholy spot 
which I was leaving as a child, I 
should return with you a happy 
bride? 

October 23. 

Enjoy well your ruralizing; its 
pleasures are a thousand times 
sweeter than those of our towns. 
How pleasant it is of an evening to 
climb the heights, and thence be- 
hold the vast expanse of heaven still 
purpled by the sun’s last rays; to 
see at one’s feet the fields, the pine 
groves, the pale olives, the elms, 
yellow-tinted by autumn, the little, 
scattered cottages of the peasants, 
with the smoke of the evening fire 
rising from the roof, and the village 


church, which seems by the tolling 
of its bell “to mourn the dying day,” 


* Tl giorno pianger che si muore !” 

I am far from all this now, but ] 
often think of it. Again I see our 
happy day at Cuccigliana, our moun 
tain walk, and that beautiful horizon, 
with its luminous depths, which pro 
mised me a joyous future. How ma 
ny things nature can say! How she 
can speak to the heart! How, above 
all, she can speak to it of God! 
Flowers, hills, forests, earth, and sky 
—all are beautiful when we 
have learned to discern in them the 
beauty of God. How many times 
already, Gaetano, have I gone over 
again our walk on the Serchio, where 
the rustling of the leaves was the on 
ly accompaniment to our long con 
versations! Ah! may God 
thee, may he render thee happy, and 
all my desires will be satisfied. 


more 


bless 


Eve of Ail Saints’ Day. 

Oh! if the feast of to-morrow 
should one day be our feast! Do 
not suppose, however, that I am pre 
sumptuous enough to hope that we 
shall ever be like the saints of our 
altars. No; but I believe that not 
only those great saints, but also all 
the souls of the just who are admit 
ted to the beatific vision of God, are 
invoked on this great day by the 
church. This it is that emboldens 
my desires. - 

If you are sad, recollect that it has 
pleased God thus to alternate in this 
world our joys and sorrows, in order 
to implant more deeply in our souls 
the desire of that life in which weep- 
ing shall be no more. ‘Then shall 
we be united I hope, in the love and 
blissful contemplation of that God 
whom we now adore under the veil 
of faith. 

Meanwhile it is sweet to say to 
one’s self: God loves me infinitely 
more than I can love myself. He 
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thinks of me and watches over me 
with a tenderness surpassing all the 
tenderness of a mother. What, then, 
should I fear? And besides, how be 
Christians and not be willing to suf- 
fer for love of a God who has suffer- 
ed so much for us? I would share 
these thoughts with you, Gaetano, 
because I find in them my strength 
and consolation every day. ‘Trea- 
sure them in your heart, call them 
often to mind, and your sadness will 
disappear as 


“La neve al sol si disigilla.”’* 


I do not think we shall lose by 
the exchange when, having finished 
Milton, read Virgil together. 
That great man seems to me indeed 


we 


“ The light and honor of the other poets,” 


as our Dante says. We shall reap 
from this reading the great advan- 
tage of being able to compare the 
principal episodes ot the Afneid 
with the best passages of other po- 
ems. I assure you I do not regret 
the time I give to my little studies ; 
if I had to commence them again, I 
should apply myself only with more 
diligence and attention. I owe to 
them the best pleasures that I have 
known; above all, I owe to them 
community of intellectual life with 
you.T 

Now that I do not take lessons, 
and that, consequently, I have no 
more leisure, I know no more lively 
pleasure than to shut myself up in 
my little room with my books and 
my pen; and even, during those 
hours which I ought and which I am 
determined to devote to needlework, 
I love still to think of what I have 
read and to beguile the time by 
these pleasant memories. Having 
* “The snow dissolves be‘ore the sun.” 

tI would for a moment call the reader’s attention 
to this sentiment. Such should, indeed, be the chief 
end of the studies of every Christian woman—com- 


munity of intellectual life with her husband, com- 
tunity of intellectual life with her sons. 
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had some time for study to-day, I 
resumed the reading of Muratori, 
taking the history of the wars of 
Odoacer and Theodoric. The sub- 
ject is a familiar one, but I return to 
it always willingly, because I think 
the history of the middle ages even 
more important for us to know than 
ancient history. And then what joy 
of soul to see the church, in all 
places and in the most barbarous 
ages, the mother and guardian of 
civilization, the friend and consoler 
of the vanquished, the last bulwark 
of the oppressed against the unbri- 
dled pretensions of power ! 

Poor Italy ! how she has suffered ! 
What carnage! How much blood 
shed in vain! How many tears! 


January 1, 1857. 

Let us pray God, let us pray him 
with our whole heart to-day, Gaetano, 
to bless our union, our souls, our ac- 
tions, our thoughts, our life. May he 
deign to preserve long those who are 
dear to us, to shield us from great 
misfortunes, and, above all, never to 
withdraw his grace from us! Such 
are the prayers that we will offer to- 
gether, united in heart, though sepa- 
rated by distance. God will see the 
sincerity of our desires, and he will 
grant them. 

The serenity of the heavens glad- 
dens all nature, and rejoices also our 
souls, which in the light of the sun 
seem, as it were, areflection of the In- 
created Light. I do not think I am 
superstitious, Gaetano; and if the 
new year had commenced in the 
midst of lightning, thunder, and dis- 
mal rains, I should certainly not, on 
that account, have augured ill for our 
future. But now, contemplating the 
calmness and pureness of the sky 
and of the whole horizon, I ask of 
God to give us a life like to this beau- 
tiful day, that is to say, such a life 
that nothing may ever be able to dis- 
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turb in our souls that peace whose 
source is in God, its eternal fount. 


January 4. 


After some cold days, the weather 
has again become very mild, and the 
air is balmy as with the first perfumes 
of spring. How brightly the sun 
shines to-day ! Its warm beams inun- 
date my little room. Seated at my 
table, at some distance from the win- 
dow, my eye wanders involuntarily 
to what I can see of the sky. I 
fancy I see a great blue eye looking 
down lovingly on me. Ah Gaetano! 
how good is God! 


I have just learned the death of a 
very dear friend. Young, beautiful, 
brought up in opulence, the only 
daughter of a mother who idolized 
her, she wished to become a Sister of 
Charity in order to serve God in his 
poor. For ten years she has been 
a tender mother to the orphan, and 
she has just died in the bloom of her 
days. Dear and good Sister Maria! 
how happy I should have been to see 
her again! Ido not cease thinking 
of her! Schiller would say here: 
“Cease to weep: tears do not re- 
suscitate the dead.” Ah! with what 
a far different power do the words 
addressed by the Redeemer to the 
afflicted come home to our hearts: 
“ Blessed are they that weep, for they 
shall be comforted!” The more I 
meditate on these words, and then 
look on earth in its renewal, the pure 
light and deep azure of the sky, the 
more I am impressed, death notwith- 
standing, with the infinite goodness 
of God and the ineffable bliss of a 
future life. I hear sometimes of the 
good being oppressed by the wicked ; 
I often see virtuous persons in mis- 
fortune ; will not, then, the just also 
have their day and their recompense? 
Ah! often, when at night I raise my 
eyes toward the twinkling stars, I 
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think of those happy souls who are 
there on high, higher than the stars, 
in the eternal enjoyment of the bea- 
tific vision, of adoration and love 
without end. If man would only fix 
his soul on such thoughts, what is 
there on earth that could discourage 
him? ‘ 


I received your dear letter this 
morning, Gaetano, and lest you 
should suppose I thought it too gloo- 
my, I must tell you that I, too, have 
been thinking of death the whole 
day, and that I even offered a special 
prayer to our Lord to be merciful to 
me when the hour shall have come 
for me to pass from time to eternity, 
and, as I hope, “ from the human to 
the divine.” We have need of aban 
doning ourselves with a child-like 
confidence into the arms of God, if 
we wish to keep alive in our hearts 
the hope of seeing in heaven him 
whom we adore on earth. For my part 
if, instead of thinking of him 
I turned to think of myself, I really 
know not whither my reflections 
might lead me. But hope, which is 
a Christian virtue, is a firm expecta 
tion of future glory. I will, then, 
forget my fears and believe that, de 
spite our imperfections, we may one 
day taste in the bosom of God a hap- 
piness even of the shadow of which 
we cannot catch a glimpse on this 
earth. We shall then know in what 
overflowing measure the Lord re- 
wards even the feeblest efforts of his 
friends. We shall know how every- 
thing here below was inevitably pass- 
ing away with ourselves, how this 
earthly life vanished more lightly 
than a dream, and that there remains 
nothing to man after death but love, 
that ethereal part of the soul which 
God claims all for himself. Yet 
more: I believe that the love which 
shall unite and commingle our souls 
on high will not be absorbed in the 
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contemplation of the divine essence 
in such a manner that the sweetness 
of loving each other still shall escape 
our perception. I believe, on the 
contrary, that it will be the triumph 
of love to exist and to endure in God, 
and to unite in one canticle of praise 
the souls which God made to love 
one another. 


More sorrow—Matilda is dead !* 
Oh! how we loved her. She was an 
angel! Itis we only who suffer, for 
to her it is pure happiness to have 
quitted earth. Not a murmur was 
ever heard from her lips. She found 
all peace and all strength in the love 
of God. Her soul so easily opened 
itself to joy. The day before her 
death, seeing some flowers, “ What 
beautiful things our God has made !” 
she exclaimed. Her friends wished 
to inform her father of her imminent 
danger. This she constantly oppos- 
ed, wishing to spare that poor father 
the agony of a last farewell. Here 
are examples. 


I do not know the introduction you 
speak of ; but my mother has read 
tome the admirable verses of Man- 
zoni which are prefixed to it. How 
many things these verses recall to 
me. They have affected me powerful- 
ly. Returning in memory to the 
times that are past, I fancied as I 
listened to them that I heard the 
sweet voice of my poor Matilda, who, 
in reciting this beautiful poetry, evinc- 
ed so tender an admiration for her 
father’s genius. We were at Viareg- 
gio. It was a beautiful summer 
evening, and the peace of a starlit 
sky penetrated deep into our souls. 
Matilda said tome: “ Rosa, if you 
could only tell me the first verse of 
those stanzas, I am sure I could re- 
cite the whole.” For some time I 


* Matilda Manzoni, daughter of the celebrated 
author of J Promessi Sposi. 
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ransacked my poor memory in vain. 
Suddenly came the word, “ Pause 
awhile.” That word was enough. 
Matilda recited without failing in a 
word—and oh! with what feeling— 
the whole piece of poetry. Dear 
friend ! she is with us no longer, and 
we shall see her no more on earth. 
When I parted with her last, I said 
to her: “Farewell till we meet 
again.” I ought to have said: 
“ Farewell till we meet in heaven.” 


When the storm came upon us,* 
two terrific peals of thunder were 
heard at once. I confess, Gaetano, 
I did not expect to reach Pisa. And 
oh! how terrible is the thought of 
death, when all around reminds one 
of the almighty power of God. I 
trembled as I thought of eternity. 
I saw my own nothingness, and that 
my only refuge was in the bosom of 
God. There did I cast myself with 
all the confidence of my soul. Un- 
perceived by any one, I drew from 
my bosom my crucifix, and, conceal- 
ing it in my hand, I pressed it to my 
lips. I felt then what help religion 
will give us in our last moments, for 
I immediately regained courage, and 
all my fears vanished. 


TO SIGNORINA LOUISA B——. 


I received your sad and tender 
letter yesterday, my dear Louisa, 
and I answer it without delay, to 
prove to you that your sorrows are 
mine. Poor Antonietta! Yet, why 
weep for her? Her soul has winged 
its flight to the celestial regions, 
where, as she said in her delirium, 
all was ready to receive her. It is 
not to her, then—it is to you, to your 
family, to ourselves, that our tears 
belong. As soon as I heard the sad 
tidings, I raised my heart to God, 

* Signorina Ferrucci was, with her parents, return- 


ing from Leghorn to Pisa, when they were surprised 
by a violent storm, which is the subject of this letter 
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and offered him a fervent prayer 
for your mother and yourself. As to 
Antonietta, I could not pray for her, 
because I saw her truly in the midst 
of the angelic choirs. 

Dear friend, would that I could 
console you ; but I feel with sadness 
my utter inability. It is God alone 
who has the secret of true consola- 
tion. Is not he our good Father? 
Does not he await us in that blessed 
abode where there are neither sor- 
rows nor tears, but where reign eter- 
nal peace and happiness? And then, 
my poor Louisa, if life seemed to 
promise your dear sister happiness 
and joy, has not death put her in 
possession of joys more pure, happi- 
ness more profound, than she could 
ever have desired? Oh! how en- 
viable is her lot. She will never 
know the troubles, the disappoint- 
ments, the disenchantments of this 
life. She will be spared all the suf- 
fering which is inseparable from a 
long existence. Death has been to 
her a beautiful angel, come from 
heaven to crown her with flowers. 
Dry your tears, Louisa: your sister 
is happier than we. 


TO GAETANO. 


Each day is bringing you nearer 
the mournful anniversary you spoke 
of in your last letter. I beg, I con- 
jure you, Gaetano, to allow to your 
heart no sentiment but that of resig- 
nation. Remember that we shall 
see in heaven those who are taken 
from us on earth; and that the suf- 
ferings of this life are the means by 
which we are to attain endless beati- 
tude. I speak thus, not to preach 
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patience to you, which it would ill 
become me to do, but to give you a 
word of consolation ; for I know all 
that you have suffered, all that you 
still suffer in secret. The cares of 
business and the multiplicity of ex. 
terior duties will not prevent sorrow- 
ful memories from taking possession 
of your soul. You can, then, but 
offer your sufferings as a sacrifice, be- 
lieving that they will render us more 
worthy of the divine love. If I al- 
ready shared your life, I would do 
everything in my power to console 
and encourage you on these sad 
days. Meanwhile let us both strive 
each day to lessen our imperfections, 
and to let the love of God have fuller 
scope in our hearts. Thus shall we, 
if not without fear, at. least without 
remorse, reach that solemn moment 
of our life, the one that will end it. 
May God, who, we hope, will one day 
unite us on earth by holy ties, deigr 


to unite us also in heaven ! 
January 21. 

(Three days before the « commnenenmnttt of her i 

Truly we must be always ready to 
die when and as God wills, and to 
love him infinitely more than all the 
things of this world which are _pass- 
ing away with our frail lives. Our 
immortal soul is not made for this 
world, where all is fleeting, dissolv- 
ing, changing. By the very nature of 
its being, it yearns for heaven. For 
me, living or dead, in this world or 
the next, I will be ever thine, my 
Gaetano, in the love that God knows 
and blesses. 


This letter is the last that Rosa 
Ferrucci wrote. 


CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. 
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THE SANITARY AND MORAL CONDITION OF NEW YORK 
Cary. 


A GLANCE at New York City, em- 
bracing the entire of Manhattan Isl- 
and, will show that its geographical 
position, its advantages for sewerage 
and drainage, in fact for everything 
that would make it salubrious and 
healthy, cannot be surpassed by any 
city in this or any other country. And 
still, with its bountiful supply of na- 
ture’s choicest gifts, many of our rea- 
ders will be surprised to hear that 
our death-rate is higher than that of 
any city on this continent, or any of 
the larger cities of Europe. We ap- 
pend a table showing the relative per 
annum mortality in various cities : 


Death. Population. 

: a 

45 
sin ndeme>.o% 40 
hagen....... ORS i 36 


stiansund, (Norway.).... i 4° 
44 
48 
41 


44 


45 
54 
Rochester s.0002 severe -seccce i 44* 


Let us first examine the conditions 
which favor and cause this exces- 
sively high death-rate, and then ap- 
proximate as nearly as possible what 
our percentage of mortality should be, 
under good hygienic regulations. 

The primary cause of the present 
condition is, evidently, in the packing 
system of the tenant-houses ; and how 
the unfortunates exist in the fetid 
air and dirt of these dens, it is im- 
possible to imagine. The name ten- 
ant-house is applied to all buildings 
containing three or more families. 
There are at present in our city 
18,582 of these residences. In these 


* Health in Country and Cities. W. F. Thoms, M.D. 


live over a half-million of people, or 
more than half of our entire popu- 
lation. These houses vary in con- 
dition, from the apartments over stores 
on our prominent thoroughfares,which 
often contain all the comforts and 
conveniences of more aristocratic and 
imposing structures, through many 
gradations to the cellar, garrets, and 
model tenant-houses, occupied by the 
most miserable of our inhabitants. 
Such an economy of space was never 
known to be displayed in sheltering 
cattle as is here shown in the houses, 
if they can be so called, of the labor- 
ing classes. We give a description 
of one of these establishments, for the 
benefit of those who have never ex- 
amined a “model tenant-house.” On 
a lot 25 by 100 feet two buildings are’ 
erected, one in the front, the second 
in the rear. Between the houses is a 
yard or open space, in which are loca- 
ted rows of stalls to be used as water- 
closets. The buildings are frequently 
seven and eight stories high, inclu- 
ding basement. Through the middle 
of each house runs a hall three to 
four feet wide. On each side of the 
hall are the apartments, as they are 
termed, more properly coops or dens. 
There are sometimes three or four 
sets of these coops to each half, mak- 
ing six or eight families to the floor ; 
and so they are packed, from the cel- 
lar to the roof of the establishment. 
As the term “ suites of apartments ” is 
rather deceptive to the uninitiated, 
we will state this means simply two— 
one, the common room, where all the 
cooking, washing, and other family 
work is performed, and in some in- 
stances used additionally for manu- 
facturing purposes, as shoe-making, 
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tailoring, etc. ; the other is the sleep- 
ing-room. The first is generally $ 
feet by 10, and the second 7 by 8, 
with an average height of 7 feet. 
“ Not unfrequently two families—yea, 
four families—live in one of these small 
sets of dens ; and in this manner as 
many as 126 families, numbering over 
800 souls, have been packed into one 
such building, and some of the fami- 
lies taking boarders and lodgers at 
that. And worse yet, all around such 
tenements, or in close proximity to 
them, stand slaughter-houses, stables, 
tanneries, soap factories, and bone- 
boiling establishments, emitting life- 
destroying exhalations.”* 

Imagine rows of such houses, so 
close to each other as to shut out the 
air and sunlight from their inmates, 
and you have a picture of the condition 
of some portions of the lower wards 
of New York City. Of the 18,582 
tenant-houses, Dr. E. B. Dalton, the 
Sanitary Superintendent, reports “52 
per cent in bad sanitary condition, 
that is, in a condition detrimental to 
the health and dangerous to the lives 
of the occupants, and sources of in- 
fection to the neighborhood generally ; 
32 per cent are in this condition 
purely from overcrowding, accumula- 
tions of filth, want of water-supply, 
and other results of neglect.” Dr. E. 
Harris, the efficient Register of Vital 
Statistics for the Board of Health, in- 
forms us that, although the Fourth 
ward has given up nearly one half its 
space for mercantile purposes, it still 
retains the population it had in 1864. 
This is effected by driving the poor 
tenants into smaller space and more 
miserable dens, which they are obliged 
to accommodate themselves to, as 
there is no rapid transportation at 
their command by which they could 
reach homes in more salubrious dis- 
tricts, and still retain their employ- 


* Mr. Dyer’s Report on the Condition of the Desti- 
tute and Outcast Children of this city. 
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ment in this section. The result is 
that in some locations the people ate 
packed at the rate of nearly 300,000 
to the square mile. Here are con- 
gregated the vilest brothels, the low- 
est dance-houses, and other dens of 
infamy. It is doubtful if throughout 
Europe, and certainly in no other part 
of America, in the same amount of 
space, so much vice, immorality, pau- 
perism, disease, and fearful depravity 
could be found, as some of the worst 
of these locations present daily for 
our consideration. Our readers must 
not suppose, from our frequent refer- 
ences to the Fourth ward, that it con- 
tains all of this character of trouble 
existing in New York. This is not the 
case. In portions of all the wards in 
the lower part of the island, as well 
as up-town by either river-side as high 
as Fiftieth street, will the same con- 
dition be found, but not in so con 
centrated a form as in the Fourt 
Ward and its immediate surroundings, 
which has for a long time held the 
unenviable reputation of being the 
worst locality on the island. 

Practical hygienists give 1000 
cubic feet as the standard amount 
of air-space for each individual. Dr. 
W. F. Thoms, in his pamphlet on 
Tenant-Houses, thinking that quan- 
tity impracticable in this charac 
ter of building, gives 700 cubic feet 
as the minimum in which a person 
can live and not be injured by the 
carbonic acid he constantly expires. 
With many of the ‘fever-nests’ not 
more than 300 to 4oo feet to the 
individual are given ; and Captain 
Lord’s report shows that in 
houses the quantity allowed each 
inmate is only between 100 
300 cubic feet. 

The zymotic or foul-air diseases, 
as they are termed by some, formed 
29.36 per cent of our total mortality 
during last year.* Belonging to this 
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class are the diarrhceal maladies, 
Asiatic cholera, cholera-morbus, ty- 
phoid and typhus fevers, small-pox, 
measles, scarlet fever, and others of 
this kind ; also the dietetic disorders, 
inanition, scurvy, etc. It will be 
readily seen that, in such locations 
as are above described, a very large 
proportion of the mortality from this 
class must arise. Consumption also, 
which might properly be termed 
the constant scourge of the human 
family, assists largely in running up 
our death-table. ‘The late Arch- 
bishop Hughes, in speaking of this 
said “it was the natural 
death of the Irish emigrant in this 
country.” This remark is equally true 
of persons coming from all other 
countries, partially on account of 
foreigners not being acclimated to 
the vicissitudes of our climate, but 
more particularly because so many 
of them dwell in damp, leaky shan- 
ties, or in cellars which are frequent- 
ly below the level of high water. 
Here the seeds of the disease are 
planted by which the miserable vic- 
tims of hectic fever, night- sweats, 
and other attendant evils are hur- 
tied to their untimely graves. In 
the fifteen months ending December 
31st, 1867, 4123 persons died in our 
city of this disease. The largest 
number of these were between the 
ages of 25 and 4o. One thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-five were 
natives of Ireland, 1430 were Ame- 
ricans, 600 Germans, and 328 from 
other foreign countries. 

Upon the infants, however, of these 
polluted districts death fastens his 
relentless grasp, and from their ranks 
under the age of five years he claim- 
ed last year over one half the entire 
mortality of the city. The blood of 
these innocents is poisoned from 
birth by the noxious influences of 
bad air and adulterated food ; con- 
sequently their nutrition is defective, 
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and the majority of them are found 
frail, puny, and miserable. In this 
condition they are little able to stand 
the irritation attendant upon the pro- 
cess of dentition, and during this 
period a large number of them rapid- 
ly sink from diarrhoea, marasmus, or 
some kindred disorder. 

Seven thousand four hundred and 
ninety-four of these little ones died 
last year under twelve months of age. 
This is supposed to be little less than 
one fourth of all the infants born 
alive during the same period. Is it 
not enough to send a thrill of horror 
to the breast of every mother, to 
think that one out of every four in- 
fants born, must perish before it 
reaches its first birthday ? 

“This is well known to be twice 
too high a death-rate for the first 
year of infant life, and experience 
demonstrates, that the infant death- 
rate is a safe index of the general 
rate of mortality, both in the total 
population and in the adults of any 
city or district. That is, if in the 
Sixth ward we find a high death-rate 
in children, and if it is vastly higher 
than that in the chijdren of the Fif- 
teenth ward, then we shall find (as 
we actually have found) that the 
death-rate is excessively high in the 
total number of adult inhabitants of 
the Sixth, while there is a very low 
death-rate in the Fifteenth that bu- 
ries the smallest percentage of its in- 
fants.”"* An easy solution to this is 
found in the greater susceptibility of 
early infancy from extreme delicacy 
of formation. Just as the accurate 
thermometer indicates immediately 
every change in the temperature, so 
these frail organizations blight first 
under detrimental influences, before 
the more matured portion of the 
population are perceptibly affected 
by the same causes. The following 
will strikingly elucidate the greater 

* Dr. Hartis’s Report. 
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expectation for human life to persons 
living in even comparatively salu- 
brious districts. The death-rate in 
the Fourth ward, in 1863, was about 
1 in 25 of the population; in the 
Fifteenth, in the same year, it was 
I in 60. 

Why should this wide difference 
in the mortality exist in two sections 
of the same city adjacent to each 
other? The reason is obvious: there 
are but few of the densely over- 
crowded tenant-houses in the Fif- 
teenth or healthy ward, while the 
Fourth population of 
nearly 
these buildings. 
that persons living in the Fifteenth 
ward, have two and a half times more 
chances for life than those residing 
in the Fourth. 

The all-important question to the 
social economist now recurs: What 
is the necessary or inevitable mor- 
tality of the total population of this 
city? We cannot do better than re- 
fer to the mortality above given for 
the Fifteenth ward, which is 1 in 60. 
Why is it not practicable to bring 
our sanitary regulations to such per- 
fection as to reduce the mortality 
of the entire city to near this stand- 
ard? Thus we would save many 
now sacrificed by diseases 
which we have the power in a great 
measure to control ; and we would 
lessen the general death-rate of the 
city to between 16,000 and 17,000 to 
the 1,000,000, instead of ranging, as 
it now does, from 23,000 to 26,000 to 
the same amount of population. 

To look at this fearful drain of hu- 
man life is painful enough; but the 
moral aspect of the subject will be 
found even more deplorable. The 
constant inhalation of vitiated air 
lowers the vitality and poisons the 
entire organism, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, predisposes these unfortu- 
nates to a continual desire for stimu- 
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lation. This, in fact, is a manifestation 
of nature, which, by a wise dispensa- 
tion of Providence, when depressed 
or disordered from any cause, has a 
constant tepdency toward health, 
They, however, do not appreciate that 
pure air, cleanliness, and substantial 
food would quench this natural long- 
but they seek that which is more 
gratifying to their depraved appetites ; 
as for the time being it steals their 
reason and blunts their sensibility to 


ing ; 
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present misery. These facts account 
to a great extent for the large number 
of rum-holes found in the neighbor- 
hood of these tenant rookeries, which 
is reported in certain localities to be 
one for less than every two houses, 
Many of these low groggeries are so 
disgustingly filthy, and their poison- 
ous compounds so corrupting of every 
moral feeling, that they can proper- 
ly be placed on an equality with the 
despicable Chinese opium-dens fou 

in the neighborhood of Whitechapel 
in London. The following figures de 
monstrate the immense number of vo- 
taries who frequent drinking-saloons 
in this city, and the vast sums of mo- 
ney squandered annually in these de- 
grading haunts: “There are at pre- 
sent 5203 licensed rum-shops in New 
York ; 697,202 persons visit these dai- 
ly, 4,183,212 in a week, and 218,224,- 
226 in ayear. The total amount of 
money paid out for drinks across the 
bar and at the drinking-tables of the 
liquor-shops of New York is $736, 
280.59 a week, or $38,286,590.68 a 
year.”* This is the account of the li- 
censed bar-rooms: how many unli- 
censed ones exist it is impossible to 
know. When we consider that the 
highest estimate made of our popula- 
tion gives us only 1,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, the foregoing figures certainly 
are astounding, and deserve most ear- 
nest consideration. In connection 
with this subject, it will be*interest- 
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ing to examine the annals of crime 
for the past year. There were 80,532* 
arrests made during the twelve months 
ending October 31st, 1867. 
embrace offences of every grade, from 
petty larceny to murder. The num- 
ber of the latter is 59, or an average 
of more than one a week. This total 
number of criminals amounts to near- 
ly one twelfth of our entire popula- 
tion, and certainly shows a very low 
srade of morals in our community. 
It would be most interesting to know 
what proportion of these criminals 
‘date the commencement of their ca- 
reer in crime, from the time they be- 
gan to drink intoxicating liquors. 
~ One of the saddest features in our 
city is the condition.of the homeless 
children. ‘The number of these be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen 
years is stated to be 200,900, of 
which not more than 75,000 attend 
Sunday-school, leaving the vast num- 
f 125,000 of our children un- 
reached and uncared for, of which it 
has been estimated that nearly 40,000 
are vagrant children.”f “Hundreds 
of these children are confirmed drunk- 
ards, and thousands of them are ac- 
customed to strong drink. Children 
from the age of fourteen years down to 
infants of four are daily met in a state 
of intoxication. They come drunk to 
the mission-schools. The little crea- 
tures have many a time lain stretched 
upon the benches of this institution, 
(Howard Mission,) sleeping off their 
debauch. Hundreds of them have be- 
come veteran thieves, and, thousands 
more are in training for the same end. 
Nine hundred and sixty girls and 
3,958 boys, between the ages of ten 
and fifteen years—making a total of 
4618—were arrested during the year 
ending October 31st, 1867, for drunk- 
enness and petty crimes.’’t 


These 


*Report Metropolitan Police. 
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The arrests for the same period be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty years 
amounts to the fearful number of 13,- 
660. Is it not melancholy to contem- 
plate these little creatures, “ made to 
the image and likeness of God,” al- 
lowed to develop in such haunts of 
crime, every faculty as soon as 
awakened blunted by the atmosphere 
of sin surrounding them? If not res- 
cued from their fate at an early age, 
we know they are the embryo crimi- 
nals who will in the future fill our 
prisons and grace our scaffolds. How 
can it be otherwise? Nurtured in a 
hot-bed of crime from infancy, educa- 
ted in pilfering and beggary in child- 
hood, it is but human that they should 
develop these accomplishments in 
rank luxuriance as they grow to man- 
hood. It seems strange that Mr. 
Bergh’s attention has neverbeendrawn 
to the condition of the miserable ten- 
ants and the homeless children. He 
and the rest of his society take every 
means to remedy the complaints of 
ill-used quadrupeds ; but unfortunate 
biped humanity may be stalled in 
filthy dens with imperfect drainage 
and no ventilation, or, the little ones 
starve and die on our thoroughfares, 
without finding a humanitarian to 
raise a voice in their behalf. It is 
true, our cattle should be cared for, 
but a just God will demand at our 
hands some protection for his poor. 


“ He has said—his truths are all eternal— 
What he said both has been and shall be— 
What ye have not done to these my poor ones, 
Lo! ye have not done it unto me.’’* 


The radical relief for the evils grow- 
ing out of the tenant-house system 
can only bereached by, first, condemn- 
ing and tearing down the worst class 
of these buildings ; and, secondly, re- 
modelling those which, by their con- 
struction, are susceptible of such im- 
provement as will insure the inmates 
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at least the blessings of sunshine and 
pure air. 

These stringent measures are un- 
fortunately, for the present, impracti- 
cable, as, should they be carried into 
effect, two thirds of the inhabitants of 
these dens would be thrown upon the 
streets without shelter. Space must 
be found adjacent to the city where 


neat and comfortable cottages can_ 


be built for the laboring classes, and 
transportation of such character pro- 
vided as will enable them to reach 
these abodes in as little time and at 
as small an expense as it now con- 
sumes to get to their tenant dwellings. 
The beautiful shores on the opposite 
sides of the Hudson and East rivers 
must eventually be dotted by the vil- 
lages of these working people. It has 
been reported that a very wealthy 
gentleman of our community propo- 
ses building a number of such houses 
somewhere in the vicinity of New 
York. To be the projector of such a 
philanthropic enterprise would enti- 
tle him to the love and admiration of 
the people now, while in after-years 
it would be pointed out as a monu- 
ment of his generosity to the strug- 
gling poor. The proposed “Hudson 
Highland Bridge,” the “ East River 
Bridge,” and the tunnel under the 
East River, all of which, we hope, will 
be pressed rapidly to completion, will 
form the first of the links which are 
to bind our Island City to the sur 
rounding rural districts. The loca- 
tion where the first will span the Hud- 
son is near Fort Montgomery, in 
the Highlands; the second is in- 
tended to connect the lower part of 
the city with Brooklyn ; and the iron 
tubular tunnel is, as its name indi- 
cates, a wrought-iron tunnel, to be 
laid at the bottom of the East River ; 
it also is to connect Brooklyn with 
New York. In a sanitary point of 
view, we think these proposed means 
for rapid communication between our 
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island and the neighboring country 
vie in importance with the gigantic 
enterprise which gives us the water 
of the Croton river for our daily con- 
sumption, and the Central Park for 
the recreation and amusement of our 
pent-up population. Over the East 
River Bridge it is intended to run cars 
by an endless wire rope, worked by 
an engine under the flooring on the 
Brooklyn side. The minimum rate 
of speed is put down as twenty miles 
an hour. It is such travelling facili- 
ties as these structures will afford 
which are necessary to enable the 
workingmen to reach healthful and 
salubrious homes outside of the me- 
tropolis. We would thus be able to 
disgorge the immense surplus of po- 
pulation which it is impossible for us 
to accommodate in our midst. 

But while we keep this in our 
minds as the great ultimatum which 
will eventually relieve us, we must in 
the mean time use every effort in our 
power to ameliorate as much as pos- 
sible the misery surrounding us. 

Since the establishment of the 
Board of Health, in March, 1866, 
strenuous efforts have been made by 
that body to remedy the most glaring 
defects in the tenant-houses. Noth- 
ing could bear better evidence of 
the good results effected by the wise 
sanitary measures they have adopted 
than the saving in our mortality rates 
during the last year. It has been 
asserted that “our present code of 
health laws are better than those of 
any other city on this planet ;” and 
had the commissioners, in the execu- 
tion of these laws, been sustained in 
their laudable efforts for the public 
good by the courts of justice, no 
doubt much more would have been 
effected. The Sanitary Superinten- 
dant, Dr. E. B. Dalton, reports 35, 
045 inspections made during the last 
year ; 11,414 of these were in tene- 
ment-houses, 11,473 to yards, cellars, 
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waste-pipes, etc.; the remainder, to 
private dwellings, slaughter-houses, 
establishments for fat-melting and 
bone-boiling, stables, piggeries, etc. 
This amount of visitations by the sani- 
tary inspectors shows great activity in 
their department, and entitles them 
to much credit. The evils, however, 
attending the entire of the present 
systems are so numerous that, with- 
out a good deal of active legislation, 
it is to be feared the root of the trou- 
ble cannot be reached. In the first 
place, no person should be allowed, 
in the future, to build a house to be 
occupied by more than three or four 
families, without its plan of construc- 
tion being first officially approved of 
by an appointed superintendent. 
This would confine the sanitary evils, 
so far as the internal arrangement of 
tenements are concerned, to those 
we now have; and, in the second 
place, as Dr. Dalton suggests, the 
erection of a front and rear tenement 
on the same lot should be strictly 
prohibited. —The importance of these 
means cannot be overestimated. In 
addition, many changes apparently 
slight in themselves can be effect- 
ed in the existing houses, which 
would materially add to the comfort 
and chances of life of the inmates. 
Miss F. Nightingale says: “Itis a 
fact demonstrated by statistics, that 
in the improved dwellings the mor- 
tality has fallen in certain cases 
from 25 to 14 per 1000 ; and that 
in the common ‘ lodging-houses,’ 
which have been hot-beds of epide- 
mics, such diseases have almost dis- 
appeared through the adoption of 
sanitary measures.” One condition 
probably more pregnant with disease 
to the tenants than almost any other 
is, that so large a percentage of the 
water-closets in the tenant buildings 
are not connected with the regular 
sewers. The consequence is, these 
places become choked up with accu- 
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mulations of filth, and give forth noi- 
some and offensive odors, most detri- 
mental to health. This alone is 
sufficient to cause a large amount of 
the diarrheeal diseases which pervade 
our community during the hot season 
with such fatal results. The inspec- 
tor of the Fourth Sanitary District, for 
the Citizens’ Association, in 1864, 
reported “less than 30 per cent of 
the privies in his district as being 
connected with drains or sewers.” 
He also says : “ There is a section of 
my district, embracing at least nine 
blocks, in every part of which the 
peculiar odor arising from privies 
is always distinctly perceptible dur- 
ing the summer months. From this 
region fever is never absent. I re- 
fer to typhus and typhoid, for inter- 
mittent and remittent fever do not 
prevail in this neighborhood, even in 
the low tract adjoining the river. 
Such a gentle fiend as paludal mias- 
ma flies affrighted from the terrific 
phantoms of disease that reign su- 
preme in this domain of pestilence.” 
The landlords who grind the last 
cent of rent possible from their ten- 
ants should be obliged, at least, to 
do all in their power to preserve 
them from palpable occasions of dis- 
ease. At a small expense in com- 
parison to the income this class of 
property yields, the proper connec- 
tions with the sewers could be made, 
and thus much suffering avoided. 
One great trouble the sanitarian 
encounters is, the disinclination of a 
large portion of this class to adopt 
habits of cleanliness. They seem 
actually to riot in and be proud of 
their filthy surroundings. And their 
example is unfortunately contagious, 
as it is known frequently to be the case 
that where neat, clean, and respec- 
table families are thrown in contact 
with them, they, too, soon degenerate 
into the same condition. “ It would 
be true of many thousands that, if 
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left to the uncontrolled indulgence of 
their reckless and filthy habits, they 
would convert a palace into a pig-sty, 
and create ‘fever-nests’ and hot- 
beds of vice and corruption under 
circumstances most favorable to 
health, comfort, and social eleva- 
tion.”* This fact, although discour- 
aging, should be but a greater incen- 
tive to keep constantly over them a 
vigilant sanitary inspection, to show 
them the baneful effects of their ha- 
bits of living, and to cause a spirit 
of emulation to assist themselves in 
purifying their homes and surround- 
ings. This can be done. ‘Their 
“reckless and filthy habits ” are, in 
many instances, but the indication of 
a lowered moral and physical status, 
the result of the poverty, starvation, 
and misery they have endured. A 
little encouragement, and a constant 
stimulation as to the right means to 
be adopted, would soon cause many 
of them to overcome their vitiated 
and depraved tastes. 

These combined facts, we think, 
necessitate a thorough house to house 
examination of all this character of 
property in the city, by competent 
sanitary persons, so that the Sanita- 
ry Superintendent may know the 
exact condition of each tenement. 
With such knowledge many advan- 
tageous improvements could be made 
and many nuisances abated, without 
waiting for a report from either the 
occupants or sanitary police, as is 
nowdone. ‘This action is at present 
rendered more essential as the sum- 
mer is coming on, and under the in- 
fluence of its long, hot days the ani- 
mal and vegetable decomposition 
will make the air putrid with its 
“life-destroying exhalations.” Our 
death-rate from the diarrhoeal, and 
other miasmatic diseases, will, as 
usual, run up to the highest mark ; 


* Report of Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor in New York. 1863. 


and should cholera get a foothold jy 
the city, it is questionable if it could 
be controlled by the Health Com- 
missioners as readily as it was in the 
summer of 1866. 

The question, how to deal wisely 
with the abuse of alcoholic stimu- 
lants, has been earnestly discussed 
and considered by the press, by mu- 
nicipal and legislative bodies, fr ym 
the pulpit, and also by countless 
temperance associations, without 
reaching a solution of this great pro- 
blem. Philanthropic efforts are con- 
stantly made to stop the tide of 
self-destruction without avail: and 
the originators of such movements 
seem all to arrive at the conclusion 
that it is impossible to thoroughly 
restrain the appetite for strong drinks 
by any character of laws which may 
be enacted. The only resource that 
remains is to throw around the trade 
such restrictions as will confine it to 
its narrowest limits. ‘This is to be 
effected not alone by legislative 
enactments, but also by a moral and 
religious influence. Public opinion 
has great weight, and every man 
who loves the well-being of his race 
should frown down this social evil to 
the utmost of his power. Ministers 
of the gospel should persistently 
teach the enormity of the ills result- 
ing, as they alone fully know, from 
this cause. 

A great many persons think the 
present laws have no influetice in re- 
straining drunkenness, and that as 
much liquor is consumed now as for- 
merly. As a proof of their efficacy, 
we will give here a portion of a ta- 
ble, taken from the report of the 
Excise Commissioners for last year, 
comparing the number of arrests for 
offences actually resulting from the 
excessive indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks on Sundays, when the rum- 
sellers were obliged to keep their 
glittering shops closed the entire 
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day, and Tuesdays, when the prohi- 
bition applied only to before sunrise. 


MonrTHS. YEAR. | 


March, 1867 5 Sundays, 
~ 4 Tuesdays, 
April, 4 Sundays, 


™ 5 Tuesdays, 





May, 4 Sundays, 








“ 4 Tuesdays, 
As it is well known that before the 
enaction of these laws the arrests on 
Sunday far exceeded those of any 
other day in the week, this should 
convince the most sceptical of the 
effect of the Sunday prohibition. 

The estimated number of vagrant 
children in this city is nearly 40,000. 
Forty thousand immortal beings 
floating, day by day, toward physi- 
cal and moral destruction! Throw 
aside all the dictates of Christianity, 
and look upon these children in the 
future. According to our free insti- 
tutions, they will have the same 
amount of control over the destinies 
of the nation as our own offspring, 
although the latter may be thorough- 
ly educated to make good and intel- 
ligent citizens. Here we are allow- 
ing to be nurtured the element which, 
in the riots of 1863, threatened to de- 
luge the length and breadth of the 
island with tumult, conflagration, and 
bloodshed. Every year, with the 
constantly increasing tide of emigra- 
tion, new material is added to de- 
velop this character at a more rapid 
tate. Such being the case, self-pro- 
tection demands that something be 
done to give these children homes 
and draw them from the pollution 
surrounding them. In the lower 
portion of the city, there are some 
institutions intended particularly to 
take care of these little vagrants, and 
they form the only breakwater to 
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this torrent of infantile depravity. 
The first of these is the Five Points 
Mission. ‘This was established un- 
der “ An Act,” passed in March, 1856, 
by the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York, “ to incorporate 
the Ladies’ Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
The intentions of the ladies forming 
this association are shown in the 
second paragraph of the above- 
named act, and reads: “The ob- 
jects of said society are, to support 
one or more missionaries, to labor 
among the poor of the city of New 
York, especially in the locality known 
as the ‘ Five Points ;’ to provide food, 
clothing, and other necessaries for 
such poor ; to educate poor children 
and provide for their comfort and 
welfare ; and, for that purpose, to 
maintain a school at the Five Points, 
in said city, and to perform kindred 
acts of charity and benevolence.” 
The “Old Brewery,” a most notori- 
ous den of infamy, just at the Five 
Points, was selected by the associa- 
tion as headquarters for their mis- 
sionary labors ; and to gather round 
them here the little ones of this worst 
location of the city, to be fed, clothed, 
and instructed in the rudimentary 
English branches, as well as the 
Methodist Episcopal faith, became 
a labor of love. This enterprise 
prospered, and now, in place of the 
“Old Brewery,” stands a large, com- 
modious mission-building. A pe- 
culiar feature in the management 
is, that entire families are taken in, 
and given work of some kind to do, 
so that it forms a character of tenant- 
house. The institution contains some 
18 families, including between 60 and 
7ochildren. One thousand and nine- 
teen children have been taught dur- 
ing the year in the day-school. Im- 
mediately opposite and facing this 
is the second ‘of these institutions, 
the “Five Points House of Indus- 
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try.” This was established under 
the supervision of the same gentle- 
man who at first had control of the 
Five Points Mission, the Rev. L. M. 
Pease. Through some misunder- 
standing, he withdrew from the mis- 
sion and founded the House of In- 
dustry. His beginning was very 
small, and consisted of an effort to 
obtain work for a number of un- 
happy females who desired to es- 
cape from their criminal way of liv- 
ing. His next step was the estab- 
lishment of a day-school ; soon after- 
ward men and women were employ- 
ed in making shoes, baskets, etc. 
The success of the enterprise was 
quickly assured, and it rapidly en- 
larged its sphere of usefulness. Some 
time since, the manufacturing of bas- 
kets, shoes, etc., was given up, and it 
is now simply a house of refuge, where 
homeless children are educated, fed, 
and clothed. During the winter, a 
meal was given, in the middle of the 
day, to destitute adults. One of the 
gentlemen informed us that 325 men 
and women partook of this meal daily 
during the cold weather. The ave- 
rage number of children given three 
meals was also 325, making 1300 
meals given by this institution daily. 
The whole number of children taught 
here during the last year was 1289. 
An interesting feature connected with 
this enterprise is the boarding-house 
which has recently been established 
for working-girls. A large tenement- 
house was bought, and fitted up in 
the most complete manner ; and here 
homeless working-girls can get good, 
substantial board for three dollars 
and a quarter a week. This is of great 
advantage to these poor young wo- 
men, who are overworked at meagre 
pay, and enables them to live for 
about one half the price they would 
be obliged to pay for board in a re- 
spectable lodging-house. In the in- 
ternal arrangements, everything is 
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done to add to the comfort as well 
as the mental improvement of the 
inmates. In the public parlor there 
are an organ and a piano, also several 
sewing-machines. These are at the 
disposal of any one in the house, at 
alltimes. ‘Two evenings in the week 
they have night-school. The Ger. 
mans. teach their language in ex- 
change for English. The matron 
states: “Through the kindness of 
some publishers, we have 5 daily 
papers, 12 weeklies, and 4 month- 
lies. Three daily German papers 
are sent us; also a German maga- 
zine, published at Leipsic, Ger- 
many.” Some six years ago, the 
third of the houses for this special 
work was established at No. 40 New 
Bowery, by the Rev. W. E. Van Me- 
ter. The Howard Mission (as this 
establishment is called) far exceeds 
the House of Industry in its internal 
appearance. The latter, with its 
massive bare walls and iron grat- 
ings resembles more a prison for 
culprits than a home for little ones. 
The former, to the contrary, is built 
with a desire to surround the chil- 
dren with everything that can please 
and attract them. The assistant 
superintendent remarked to us 
that “their wish had been to make 
their mission home more beautiful 
and enticing than any saloon could 
be.” The two large halls are neatly 
finished and artistically adorned. In 
the lower one, through the benevo- 
lence of a gentleman, a fountain is 
constantly playing, several hanging 
baskets of moss and evergreens 
swing from the ceiling, and at the 
base of the fountain is a pretty re- 
servoir containing gold-fish. ‘This 
institution has received, in six years, 
7581 children ; and the March num- 
ber of the Little Wanderers’ Friend, 
published by this house, states that 
“for this month (February) 619 chil- 
dren have been fed at its tables, 
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clothed from its wardrobes, and 
taught in its schools.” These houses 
all have their regular religious ser- 
yices, morning, noon, and night, with 
Sunday-schools, singing, and prayer- 
meetings. On Sunday mornings, the 
prisoners from some of the station- 
houses, under arrest for disorder and 
drunkenness the night previous, are 
taken to the Howard Mission, and 
furnished with coffee and bread, and 
then, before leaving, they have a re- 
ligious discourse preached to them. 
In addition, these houses have regu- 
lar visitors, who call at the homes of 
those making complaints, to assist 
and comfort the sick, and, at the 
same time, to find out if the state- 
ments given by them are correct. In 
order that those-not familiar with the 
workings of such institutions may see 
the charitable work these ladies ef- 
fect, we extract the first two items 
from the visitors’ diary in the April 
number of the Afonthly Record of the 
Five Points House of Industry, 1866: 
“Called on Mrs. L , Irish 
Catholic ; is a widow, with two small 
boys; tells me she cannot get 
enough work to support the family ; 
would be willing to sew, wash, pick 
hair, or any of the various female 
employments, if she could get it. 
We offered to feed and clothe her 
boys if she would send them to our 
school, which she readily promised. 
“Visited Mrs. G » 31 M 
street, Irish Catholic. She livesina 
small attic room, rear building ; is a 
widow, with one child ; has been but 
a few days out of the hospital ; found 
her little girl sick with fever; pro- 
mised to send a doctor and give her 
necessary assistance.” 
Although these institutions are do- 
ing something by their work to alle- 
Viate the condition of a portion of 
this vast army of 40,000 stray waifs, 
still it is most evident that they are 
utterly inadequate to provide for more 
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than a small fraction of this number. 
It is well known that nearly one half 
the population of this city profess to 
be members of the Roman Catholic 
religion ; and, to show the great ex- 
cess of persons belonging to this 
church among the lower classes in 
our city, we extract the following ana- 
lysis of a block of buildings from the 
Little Wanderers’ Friend for March, 
1868 : “ Fifty-nine old buildings occu- 
pied by 382 families, in which are 2 
Welsh, 7 Portuguese, 9 English, to 
Americans, 12 French, 39 negroes, 
186 Italians, 189 Polanders, 218 Ger- 
mans, and 812 Irish. Of these, 113 
are Protestants, 287 Jews, and 1062 
Roman Catholics.” 

The Catholic Reformatory in West- 
chester county, established by the late 
Dr. Ives, is doing everything possible 
for the children under its control ; but 
the little vagrants, unless arrested for 
some petty crime and thus commit- 
ted to that institution, are not within 
reach of its benefits. 

The Rev. F. H. Farrelly, the pas- 
tor of St. James’s church, has labored 
most zealously during the last three 
years in the cause of the Catholic 
children in his immediate vicinity. 
He has established a poor-school in 
the basement of his church, under the 
charge of the Sisters of Charity. The 
average daily attendance here is 200, 
and these are furnished with a meal 
at noon, in order to facilitate their re- 
maining in the institution the entire 
day. During the year, two suits of 
clothing are furnished to as many as 
the good father’s means will permit. 
This school will be removed to the 
very elegant five-story mission-house, 
now nearly completed, on the corner 
of James street and New Bowery. 
This structure is of brick with free- 
stone trimmings, and has a front of 
111 feet on New Bowery, and 83 feet 
on James street. It will be divided 
into 21 class-rooms. This enterprise 
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will take more means for its support 
than St. James’s parish can possibly 
furnish, and it deserves and should 
have the sympathy and pecuniary as- 
sistance of all Catholics. 

It is impossible to calculate the 
amount of good to be effected by the 
establishment of a large home, under 
the supervision of the Sisters of Cha- 
rity or Mercy in this location. These 
good ladies are peculiarly adapted to 
care for the wants of the poor, the 
sick, and the afflicted, as they devote 
all their energies, according to the in- 
tention of their institution, to these 
classes of society. And why? Be- 
cause simply in so doing they fulfil the 
wishes of “The Master.” Thus their 
mission is one of love, and to strictly 
attend to duty the greatest pleasure 
of their lives. This is the solution of 
their great success in the manage- 
ment of hospitals, schools, and chari- 
table institutions ; and the large num- 
ber of their magnificent edifices devo- 
ted to these purposes, found through- 
out almost every portion of the known 
world, attest the success with which 
God blesses their labors. ‘To these 
good sisters the poor emigrants could 
appeal, without even apparently deny- 
ing their religion, for a little suste- 
nance to keep their miserable bodies 
from perishing ; the sorrow-burdened 
could communicate their troubles, 
confident of a ready sympathy ; and 
to these the homeless little vagrant 
could come, knowing a mother’s tender 
love and gentle forbearance awaited 
him. In the home a room should be 
devoted to the use of mothers—a place 
where they could leave their babes to 
be fed and taken care of for the day. 
This would enable poor widows to do 
washing and other kinds of work, and 
thus many could support their families 
who are now entirely dependent upon 
public charity. In addition to the 
home, a large farm should be pro- 
cured near the city, where the chil- 
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dren taken permanently under the 
care of the institution could be raised 
and educated. This is advisable, be- 
cause, in the first place, it would be 
more economical, and secondly, ex. 
perience demonstrates that a large 
body of children do not thrive well in 
such establishments when located ip 
cities. We feel confident there would 
be no trouble in supporting this home, 
as the great Catholic heart always 
responds liberally to appeals made 
for the poor, and in this institution 
the weight of the burden should be 
equally borne by all the Catholics in 
the city. In addition to all this, to 
take care of these little wanderers js 
a matter of great import in the light 
of political economy. They form the 
fountain-head from which a large pro- 
portion of our criminals are deve- 
loped. If they could be made useful 
members of society, it would relieve 
the city of a large proportion of the 
taxation which is now necessary to 
support our various prisons ; and the 
energy now shown in the commission 
of crime would become a source of 
material wealth to the country. 
There is one other subject we wish 
to mention before concluding this 
paper: it is, the condition of the night- 
lodgers at the station-houses. From 
the report of the Board of Metropo- 
litan Police, we find that 105,460 per- 
sons were accommodated with lodg- 
ings at the various precincts during the 
last twelve months. Mr. S. C. Haw- 
ley, the very accommodating chief 
clerk of this department, informs us 
that the number this year will be 
much greater. Over 100,000 sought 
refuge in the station-houses, glad to 
obtain the bare floor to rest their 
weary limbs; but how many pace 
our streets nightly, poverty-stricken 
and despairing, but too proud to seek 
a shelter in these abodes of crime! 
It is a stigma on the fair fame of 
this great city that, throughout its 
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length and breadth, there is not one 
refuge, established by religious or 
philanthropic efforts, where the home- 
less can find shelter from the wintry 
night blasts. 


“ Our beasts and our thieves and our chattels 
Have weight for good or for ill ; 
But the poor are only his image, 
His presence, his word, his will ; 
And so Lazarus lies at our doorstep, 
And Dives neglects him still.’’* 


In Montreal, Canada, refuges are 
connected with the church property, 
and are superintended by the female 
religious orders, we think more par- 
ticularly bytheGray Nuns. In 1860, 
the Providence Row Night Refuge 
was established in London, under the 
care of the Sisters of Mercy. There 
is no distinction made as regards re- 
ligious creed, and the only requisites 
necessary for admission are, to be 
homeless and of good character. 
Before retiring, a half-pound of bread 
and a basin of gruel are given to each 
lodger, and the same in the morning, 
before they are allowed to commence 
another day’s efforts to obtain work. 
What charity could so directly appeal 
to our hearts as this? Think how 
many men and women arrive daily 
in this metropolis, in search of em- 
ployment! For days they eagerly 
seek it without success, hoarding their 
scanty means to the uttermost. Fi- 
nally the time comes when the last 
dime is spent for bread, and they 
wander along, their hearts filled with 
dread, as night covers the earth with 
her sable mantle, knowing not whi- 
ther they shall turn their weary steps. 
Think of the poor woman wending 
her way through the pelting storm ; 
garments soaked and clinging to the 
chilled form; heart filled with de- 
spair, and crying to Heaven for shel- 
ter; head aching, temples throb- 
bing, brain nearly crazed with terror ; 
finally, crouching down under some 
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old steps to wait the first gleam of 
day to relieve her from her agony. 
If one in such condition should 
reach the river-side, what a fearful 
temptation it must be to take that 
final leap which ends for ever earth’s 
cares and sufferings, or, still worse 
for the poor female, the temptation 
to seek in sin the refuge denied her 
in every other way ! 

“There the weary come, who through the daylight 

Pace the town and crave for work in vain : 


There they crouch in cold and rain and hunger, 
Waiting for another day of pain. 


** In slow darkness creeps the dismal river ; 
From its depths looks up a sinful rest. 
Many a weary, baffled, hopeless wanderer 
Has it drawn into its treacherous breast ! 


“There is near another river flowing, 
Black with guilt and deep as hell and sin: 
On its brink even sinners stand and shudder— 
Cold and hunger goad the homeless in.”’”* 


What a mute appeal for such in- 
stitutions is the case of the little 
Italian boy found dead on the steps 
of one of our Fifth avenue palaces 
last winter! Think of this little fel- 
low as he slowly perished that bitter 
night, at the very feet of princely 
wealth. How his thoughts must 
have reverted to his dark-browed 
mother in her far-off sunny home! 
And think of that mother’s anguish, 
her wailing 


** For a birdling lost that she’ll never find,” 


when she heard of her boy’s death, 
from cold and starvation, in the prin- 
cipal avenue of all free America! 
We consider we are safe in saying 
that in no other work of charity could 
a small amount of money be made to 
benefit so many as in the founding of 
these refuges. In the police report it 
is recommended that “several of these 
be established in different parts of 
the city, to be under the supervision 
of the police.” This is a great mis- 
take. These people always associate 
station-houses and the police with 


* Proctor. 
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crime ; consequently it is bad policy 
for them to come constantly in con- 
tact with either. This is the objection 
to the lodging-rooms used in the 
various precincts. Official charity, 
as a rule, hardens those who dole it 
out, and degrades its recipients. 
There are thousands of noble- 
hearted women attached to our dif- 
ferent churches, who, if they once 
thoroughly understood this subject, 
would not cease their efforts until 
societies were established and refu- 
ges opened. How could it be other- 
wise! How could they nestle their 
little ones down to sleep in warm, 
comfortable beds, and think of God’s 
little ones freezing under their win- 
dows? How could they go to sleep 
themselves, and feel that some poor 
woman was probably wandering past 
their doorways, dying from want and 
exposure? We hope, before the 
chilling winds of next November 
remind us of the immensity of suf- 


fering the winter entails upon the 


poor, some philanthropic persons 
will have perfected this design, and 


Wild Flowers. 


have the refuges in working order, 
If such should be the case, the found- 
ers will find an ample reward in the 
words of Holy Writ, “He that hath 
mercy on the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord : and he will repay him.” 

If we could thus, by the adoption 
of every possible sanitary precaution, 
deprive our death-tables of all avoid- 
able mortality ; and by a proper re. 
ligious influence elevate the moral 
character of the people, we should, 
in the first place, save thousands of 
lives, now necessary to develop our 
vast resources ; and, secondly, our ad- 
vance toward perfection in healthful- 
ness and public virtues would go 
hand in hand with the gigantic 
strides being made in the adornment 
of our beautiful island. Our people 
would no longer seek other places in 
quest of health, as none more salu- 
brious than New York could be found; 
and strangers, instead of saying, as 
is said of that most beautiful of 
Italy’s fair cities, “ See Naples, and 
die!” would exclaim, “Go to New 
York, and live !” 


WILD FLOWERS. 


Tue child, Mercedes, youngest of the three 

Whom God has sent me for a mother’s crown, 
Brought me wild flowers, and with childish glee 

Thus prattled on, as at my feet she cast them down: 


“See, mamma! here are saucy flowers I found 
Hiding behind the hedge, like boys at play, 
Just peeping up their heads above the ground, 
To watch if any one should chance to pass that way. 


“¢ Aha!’ said I, ‘whose little flowers be you, 
And from whose garden have you run away? 
Your leaves are dripping with the morning dew. 
Fie, naughty things! What, think you, will the gardener say? 
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“< Come, let me take you to my mamma’s home ; 
And she will put you in a golden vase, 
Where you shall stand and look around the room, 
And see your pretty, rosy faces in the glass.’ 


“T took them softly up, and here they are. 
And now, my mamma, I should like to know 
Whose garden they have wandered from so far, 
And why they did not stay at their own home to grow?” 


I said: “ My child, these flowers have never strayed 
From any other home. ‘Their place to grow 
Is just behind the hedge, down in the glade, 
Though no one may their beauty see or sweetness know.” 


Then she: “ Why, mamma dear, how can that be? 
What use for them to grow there all alone? 

Why look so pretty if there’s none to see? 
Or why need they smell any sweeter than a stone?” 


“No one on earth may see,” I then replied— 
y P i 
“No one may know that flowers are blooming there 
y S 
But God.” Mercedes clapped her hands, and cried, ' 
“God’s flowers! Oh! keep ¢hem, mamma, in your book of prayer.” 


Methinks the child did choose a fitting place 
To put those unnursed blossoms of the field : 
Like them, our humble prayers with beauty grace 
The heart’s rough soil, and unto God their perfume yield. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


FAITH AND POETRY OF THE BRETONS. 


TueE bay of St. Malo is strewn here 
and there with rocks, upon which forts 
have been erected to protect the town 
by their cross fires. One of these, 
the Grand Bé, was formerly armed 
with cannon: but the fort is now 
abandoned, and only recognizable 
midst its ruins by the cross at the ex- 
tremity of the beach, resting appa- 
rently on the blue sky above. To 
this cross all eyes are attracted, to 
this all steps turn, so soon as the 
breakers leave a shore of sand and 


granite for a pathway for the travel- 
lers. 

After having ascended a rough and 
steep declivity, a naked and desert 
plateau is attained, where a few sheep 
find with difficulty a herb to browse 
upon ; then a turn through a defile 
of rocks, and on the steepest point a 
stone and cross of granite. This is 
the tomb of Chateaubriand. 

No longer a poetical tomb ; lean- 
ing against the Old World, it contem- 
plates the New; under it, the immense 
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sea, and the vessels passing at its 
feet ; no flowers, no verdure around 
it, no other noise than the incessantly 
moving sea, covering in its tempests 
this naked stone with the froth of its 
waves. Here he chose his last resting- 
place ; and we wonder what thought 
inspired the wish that not even his 
name should be inscribed upon his 
tomb. Was it pride, or humility that 
actuated him? To me it appears that 
this humility and this pride were from 
the same source—a perfect disen- 
chantment with the world. This man, 
who had proved so many projects 
abortive, so many ambitions mis- 
placed ; this traveller who had over- 
run the universe, visited the East, the 
cradle of the Old World, and the de- 
serts of America, where was born the 
New ; the poet who could count the 
cycles of his life by its revolutions, 
was overwhelmed at the end of it by 
a sadness that knew no repose. He, 
whose youth was preluded by Consi- 
derations on Revolutions, so compre- 
hended life in his latter years as to 
write Zhe Biography of the Reformer of 
La Trappe. The silence and solitude 
of the cloister were in harmony with 
the sadness of his soul. Having been 
charged with the most important mis- 
sions, having accomplished the high- 
est employments, and set to work the 
most skilful and powerful men, he re- 
tired from the whirling circle of the 
world, penetrated with the overpower- 
ing truth, how little man is worth, 
how little he knows, and how seldom 
he succeeds in what he undertakes. 
The usual source of joy—pride, the 
intoxication of the world—only pro- 
voked in him a smile ; for all men he 
had the same contempt—did not even 
except himself—and knew well, ac- 
cording to the ancient proverb, that 
there is very little difference between 
one man and another.* 

Through humility, then, he cared 


* Thucydides, 





not for any inscription on his tomb, 
not even a name. What mattered it 
who read it! Men were nothing, and 
he wasoneofthem! But through pride 
also, he chose this naked stone. Tra- 
vellers would come from all parts of 
the world, they would contemplate it 
and say, Chateaubriand/ His name 
would be echoed by the waves that 
came from, and those that parted 
for, distant shores; and men were 
obliged to know where he lay. 

Thus—ever-recurring instability of 
the human soul !—in him were united 
the most contrary sentiments—the dis- 
enchantment of glory, and the belief 
in the immortality of a name; the 
disdain of scepticism, and the thirst 
for applause ; the impression of the 
Christian’s humility, and an instinct 
of sovereign pride. 

Here, however, we find truth: this 
cross, the sign of eternity on this 
stone marked by death, is the immu- 
table testimony of the emptiness of 
human pride. Chateaubriand desired 
only a cross on his tomb, while La- 
mennais, his compatriot, rejected it: 
both obedient to the same preoccu- 
pation, in negation as in faith. The 
cross, dominating the tomb where the 
3reton poet reposes, is the symbol of 
the genius of his country, of Catholic 
Brittany. 

Faith, in Brittany, has a particular 
character, allied to a poetry peculiar to 
Breton genius. In this country mate- 
rial objects speak ; the very stones are 
animated, and the fields assume a 
voice to reveal] the soul of man conver- 
sing with his God. This is not imagi- 
nation ; no one can be deceived in it. 
So soon as one enters Brittany, the 
physiognomy of the country changes, 
and the sign of this change is the 
cross. On all the roads, at all the 
public places, is raised the cross ; of 
every epoch from the twelfth to the 
nineteenth century we find them, and 
of every form. There, simple crosses 
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of granite raised on a few steps ; here, 
crosses bearing on each side the 
image of Christ and the Virgin, rude 
sculptures in themselves, but always 
impressed with a sincere sentiment. 
The Bretons not only understand the 
tenderness of the Blessed Virgin, but 
they feel her grief ; they share it with 
her, and express it with an energetic 
truth. Look at the picture of the 
Virgin holding her dead son on her 
knees, in the church of St. Michael at 
Quimperlé. It is a primitive painting 
by an unskilled hand, and one totally 
ignorant of the resources of art ; the 
design of it is incorrect ; yet what an 
expression of grief! The painter 
wished to portray the living suffering 
of the mother ; the mouth is distort- 
ed, the eyes are fixed, the pupil seems 
alone indicated: yet this fixedness of 
look seizes upon you ; you stop, you 
remain to examine it, you forget that 
it is a representation, and see the 
Virgin herself, immovable in her 
grief, with no power to express her 
sorrow ; petrified, yet living. 

At one side, leaning against the 
wall, is a statue of the Virgin, con- 
ceived with as contrary a sentiment 
as possible. She is all tenderness 
and delicacy, and has a leaning atti- 
tude, the head inclined, with the gen- 
tle look of the Mother who calls the 
sinner to her side. Her robe falls in 
numberless plaits, her mantle enve- 
lops her with a harmonious grace ; 
for she is no longer the Mother of 
sorrow, but the sweet consoler of hu- 
mankind, holding her Son in herarms, 
whom she presents to bless the earth, 
Notre Dame de Bot Scao, The Virgin 
of Good News. 

The faith of sailors in the Blessed 
Virgin is well known, that of the Bre- 
ton sailors ‘particularly. At Brest, we 
look in vaity for a museum of pictures. 
Brest is not a city of art ; it breathes 
of war; the port, filled with large 
Ships, the arsenal and its cannon, its 
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shells, its gigantic anchors, the forts 
built on the rocks, the animated 
movement of the streets, where sol- 
diers of all kinds go and come, and 
sailors constantly arriving from all 
parts of the world, give to it an air of 
intense reality—a character at once 
powerful and precise. Man has built 
on the rock his granite home, and 
we may believe it is immovably esta- 
blished. 

But ascend the steps that lead from 
the lower to the upper town, and un- 
der a vault you will find four pictures 
appended to the wall. Here is the mu- 
seum of Brest. Sea pictures dedica- 
ted to the Blessed Virgin, the depar- 
ture of the vessel, women and chil- 
dren on the beach on their knees du- 
ring a tempest, the vessel tossed by 
the waves, and the arms of the sail- 
ors extended to heaven ; and on their 
return, the rescued sailors, bending 
their steps, with tapers in their hands, 
toward the chapel of Notre Dame ; 
and underneath, touching legends, 
cries of the soul that implores, hum- 
bles itself, or renders thanks, Ho/y 
Virgin, save us! Holy Virgin, protect 
those who are now at sca! Man we 
see in his weakness, his aspirations, 
and his hopes—the true man ; the rest 
was but the mask. 

They seize every opportunity and 
use every pretext to testify their 
faith. At Saint Aubin d’Aubigné, 
between Rennes and Saint Malo, 
you go along a tufted hedge; you 
see a cross cut of thorn—a cross 
which grows green in the spring, 
among the eglantines and roses.* 
You return to visit the land of Car- 
nac—a land so pale and desolate, 
where the standing stones are squar- 
ed by thousands, gigantic and silent 
sphinxes that for twenty centuries 
have kept their impenetrable secret-— 
what is that cross that rises on an 


* At St. Vincent les Redon, a tree is cut in the form 
of the cross. 
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eminence? One that they have 
planted on an isolated ruin in the 
land—a cross on a Druidical altar, 
and before the army of stones which 
mark, perhaps, a cemetery of a great 
people. 

Elsewhere, at the cross-way of a 
road near Beauport, a spring gushes 
out and flows among the rocks, form- 
ing both basin and fountain on the 
heaped-up stones ; in an arched niche 
is enclosed a Virgin crowned with 
flowers ; all around, the field morn- 
ing-glory, the periwinkle, and the 
eglantine have peeped through the 
moss and herbs, and enlaced the 
rustic chapel with their flowery fes- 
toons, and fallen again on the infant 
Jesus. Opposite lie fields of green 
thorn-broom, and above their long, 
slender stalks appear the half-de- 
stroyed walls of an ancient abbey, 
roofless, opened to heaven, and si- 
lent. Through the blackened arches 
appears the blue sea, whose prolong- 
ed and incessant roaring fills the 
air. 

In this Catholic country par excel- 
dence, all the churches are remarkable. 
There is no village, however small, 
of which the church does not form 
an interesting part; and here and 
there, as at Guérande and Vitré, we 
find the beautifully carved pulpits 
enclosed in the wall, from which the 
missionary fathers, on certain extra- 
ordinary occasions, speak to the peo- 
ple assembled in the square. At 
Carnac and Rennescleden we have 
the arched roofs so exquisitely paint- 
ed; at Roscoff, Crozon, and else- 
where, medallions of stone and wood 
framing the altar with quaint gilded 
sculptures; then, again, we meet 
with a tabernacle formed for an ar- 
chitectural monument, a sort of pal- 
ace in miniature, with its wings, pa- 
vilions, columns, domes, galleries, 
and statues, (as at Rosporden ;) then 
an antique confessional greets us in 
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a little chapel near Chateaulin, and 
a canopy sculptured in wood or even 
crystal, at Landivisiau. An odd or- 
nament, which is found in only one 
church—that of Notre Dame de 
Comfort, on the way to the Bec du 
Raz—is called the wheel of good for- 
tune, and is composed of a large 
wheel suspended from the roof of 
the church, and entirely surrounded 
by bells. On days of solemn feasts, 
for baptisms and weddings, the 
wheel is turned, and, agitating all 
the bells at once, forms a noisy 
chime, which times the march of 
the procession, and adds a joyous 
and silver-toned accompaniment to 
the voices of the young girls chant- 
ing the canticles to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. Finally, we meet with one of 
those trunks of trees, large squared 
pillars of oak, encircled with heavy 
bands of iron, and placed in the 
middle of the church, by the side of 
a catafalque of blackened wood, 
but sowed with whitened tears ; the 
trunk and the coffin, emblems of the 
fragility of life, and the Christian 
principle above all others, charity. 
The churches in the towns are 
truly chefs-deuvres, the cloisters of 
Tréguier and Pont l’Abbé, for ex- 
ample, where the arcades are so 
light and so finely carved; or the 
bas-reliefs inside the portal of Sainte 
Croix, at Quimperlé, a vast page of 
sculptured stone, finished with the 
delicacy and richness of invention, 
the charming qualities of youth and 
of the Renaissance. Then, in all 
these churches, near the altar, you 
perceive immediately the painted 
statue of the parish saint, one of 
the Breton saints, not found else- 
where—Saint Cornély, Saint Gué- 
nolé, Saint Thromeur, Saint Yves 
especially. Saint Yves has the pri- 
vilege of being represented in al- 
most all the churches, even in those 
of which he is not patron; the re- 
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membrance of this great, good man, 
this wise priest, this incorruptible 
judge, is indelibly impressed on the 
heart of every Breton. Sometimes 
he is seen in his judge’s robe, his 
cap on his head, and listening to 
two litigants, one in red velvet, em- 
broidered in gold, with his grand 
wig, his silken stockings, and sword ; 
the other, the poor peasant, all in 
rags, holes on his knees and his el- 
bows, and naked feet in his wooden 
shoes. ‘The great lord, with his cap 
on his head, and an air of pride, pre- 
sents the saint a purse of gold ; the 
peasant, with timid look and attitude, 
his head bent down, his cap in his 
hand, humbly awaits his sentence. 
He has nothing to give, but justice 
will not fail him. Saint Yves turns 
toward him with a gracious smile, 
and, handing him the judgment 
written on parchment, lets him know 
it is his. And thus the history of 
the middle ages: the church protect- 
ing the peasant, the weak against 
the powerful and the strong. 

As to monuments, properly called, 
nowhere can we find more of these 
beautiful churches of the middle 
ages, testimonies of the piety, the 
science, and the taste of so glorious 
an epoch. Here, the Cathedral of 
Dol, of the best day of Gothic art— 
the thirteenth century—imposing by 
its massiveness, its grandeur, and the 
noble simplicity of its ornaments and 
the harmony of its proportions, the 
granite of whose towers, in the lapse of 
ages, is permeated with the air of the 
sea, has a color of rust, we might say 
built with iron; there, Tréguier and 
its exquisite wainscoting, benches, 
altars, stalls, pulpit in brilliant black 
oak, carved in such fine and delicate 
designs, with inexhaustible variety ; 
not a baluster alike, enough models 
to furnish the entire sculpture of our 
time; and further on, Saint Pol de 
Leon and its spire of granite ; daring 


and easy, a prodigy of equilibrium, 
immovable, girded with open galle- 
ries like graceful crowns, flinging to 
heaven its tiny sharpened bells; so 
beautifully carved, so aerial, the joy 
of Brittany, as well it may be, its 
legitimate pride ; then Folgoat, a lit- 
tle unknown village north of Brest, 
lost at the extremity of the isle, and 
necessary to leave one’s route to see 
it; but even here, two Breton prin- 
ces, the Duke Jean III. and the 
Duchess Anne, have constructed a 
royal church accumulating all that 
Gothic art in its richest ornamenta- 
tion, united to the most ingenious 
caprices of the Renaissance, could have 
imagined of delicacy and brightness ; 
portraits sculptured, statues of the 
finest style reflecting their antiquity, 
a richly Gothic and carved choir, and 
a gallery—one of those graceful and 
original monuments of Catholicism 
so seldom met with—of lace-work, 
where trefoils, roses, and foliage are 
carved in indestructible blue granite. 
The hammer of the Revolution has 
only knocked off small pieces of these 
beautifully carved stones. They re- 
sisted the passions of men, as they 
have defied the action of time. 

With the bells, of such varied forms, 
and the vessels for holy water, we 
will conclude. 

These bells are of every style—of 
the Renaissance, the Roche-Maurice- 
les-Landerneau, of Landivisiau, of 
Ploaré, of Pontcroix, and of Roscoff. 
Many are hung with smaller and 
lighter bells and ornamented with 
two-story balustrades, like the mina- 
rets of the East ; then the coverings, 
spires as they are called, are like that 
of Tréguier, open, that the winds of 
the sea may pass through them, and 
adorned with crosses, roses, little 
windows, cross-bars, and stars like 
the cap of a magician. 

The vessels for holy water also 
express the character of the age. At 
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Dinan, in a church of the twelfth 
century, an enormous massive tub is 
supported by the large iron gauntlets 
of four chevaliers ; the old crusader 
dress, armed cap-a-fie in the service 
of Christ. In a church of the fifteenth 
century, at Quimper, is one of an en- 
tirely opposite character—a small 
column, around which a vine is en- 
twined, and above an angel, who, with 
wings extended, appears as if it had 
descended from heaven to alight upon 
the consecrated cup. Again, and as 
if inspired by a still more Christian 
sentiment, we find the exterior ves- 
sels for holy water, so common every- 
where in Brittany, of which the most 
remarkable are at Landivisiau, at 
Morlaix, and Quimperlé. The inte- 
rior ones seem only accessories ; the 
exterior, isolated before the door, 
have a more precise signification : 


Sayings of the Fathers of the Desert. 


they solicit the first impulse of the 
soul ; the Christian, in stretching out 
his hand toward the blessed vase, 
pauses, and prepares his heart for 
the coming devotion. 

How well these Breton architects 
have understood religion! These ex- 
terior vases are living monuments, lit- 
tle pulpits, with their emblems, sym- 
bols, and heads of angels enveloped 
in their wings. Their canopies, pro- 
minent, sculptured, and under them, 
standing and always smiling, our 
blessed Mother, who seems to invite 
the faithful to enter the house of 
prayer. And prayer, as some one 
has said, is the fortress of life. The 
Breton people believe and pray: a 
hidden power is theirs—religion ; its 
effectiveness attesting not only its 
existence, but its life. 





SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT. 


Apssot Pastor said: He who 
teacheth something and doth it not 
himself, is like unto a well which 
filleth and cleanseth all who come to 
it, but is unable to cleanse itself of 
filth and impurities. 


A brother asked Abbot Pastor the 
meaning of the words: He who is 
angry with his brother without cause. 
He answered: If in all cases where 
thy brother wisheth to put thee down 
thou art angry with him, even though 
thou pluck out thy right eye and cast 
it from thee, thy anger is without 
cause. If. however, any one desireth 
to separate thee from God, then 
mayest thou be angry. 


Abbot Pastor said: Malice never 


driveth away malice ; but, if any one 
shall have done thee an injury, heap 
benefits upon him, so that by thy 
good works thou destroy his malice. 


A brother came to Abbot Pastor, 
and said: Many thoughts enter my 
mind, and I am in great danger 
from them. Then the old man sent 
him out into the open air, and said: 
Spread out thy garment and catch 
the wind. But he answered that he 
could not. If thou canst not do this, 
replied the old man, neither canst 
thou put a stop to these thoughts ; 
but it is thy duty to resist them. 


Abbot Pastor said: Experiments 
are useful, for by them men become 
more perfect. 
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DISCUSSIONS IN THEOLOGY. By Tho- 
mas H. Skinner, Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph, 770 
Broadway. 


HINTS ON THE FORMATION OF RELI- 
cious Opinions. Addressed espe- 
cially to young men and women of 
Christian education. By Rev. Ray 
Palmer, D.D., Pastor of the First Con- 
gregational church, Albany. Same 
publisher. 


These two volumes are very much 
alike in their general scope and charac- 
ter. Both are written in a calm, philo- 
sophical style, and with the praisewor- 
thy view of presenting the claims of the 
Christian religion on the reason and con- 
science of men, combating scepticism, 
and removing difficulties and objections 
derived from the infidel literature of the 
day. Professor Skinner begins with a 
very good essay on miracles as the basis 
of a reasonable, historical belief in the 
teaching which they authenticate, and 
then proceeds to develop his own views 
respecting certain special topics which 
he can assume will be admitted by his 
particular audience to be contained in 
that teaching. These relate chiefly to 
the mode by which fallen man may ob- 
tain restoration to the divine favor 
through the Redeemer of our race. The 
author’s object is to show that this mode, 
as explained by himself, exhibits the at- 
tributes of God in a manner consonant 
to the dictates of reason and the truths 
of natural theology, and is one by which 
any sincere, well-intentioned person can 
make sure of obtaining grace from God, 
pardon and eternal life. The author’s 
view is that of the new school of Calvin- 
ists, which is a great improvement on 
that of the old school in a moral, though 
not in a logical, sense. Such preaching 
and writing as that of Professor Skinner 
must have a good influence on those 


who still believe in Christianity and know 
no other form of it than the Presbyte- 
rian. It puts forward the goodness and 
mercy of God, and encourages the sin- 
ner to hope for grace and pardon, if he 
will be diligent in prayer, meditation, and 
other pious exercises, and this appears 
to have been the practical end proposed 
to himself by the author in this volume. 

Dr. Palmer’s essays are more elabor- 
ate and consecutive in their character, and 
aim more immediately at satisfying the 
intelligence. He first portrays in a clear 
and impressive manner the evils of scep- 
ticism, and then proceeds to exhibit the 
evidence of the truths of natural theolo- 
gy and of the fact of a divine revelation, 
which is also accomplished with a con- 
siderable degree of ability and force. The 
result at which he aims is to convince 
his readers that they are morally bound 
to recognize Christianity as true, and to 
form some definite opinions as to its 
real meaning, which may serve them as 
a practical rule and guide for attaining 
their eternal destiny. The capital defect 
in his argument is, that he reduces the 
evidence of the being of God to mere 
probability, thus leaving the mind where 
Kant left it, in a state of scientific scep- 
ticism, with no better basis of certainty 
than the practical reason. Of course, 
then, he has nothing more to propose 
under the name of Christian doctrines 
than probable opinions. No doubt, it is 
obligatory on all to act upon opinions 
which are solidly probable in regard to the 
momentous interests of the soul, where 
there are no otherequal probabilities to 
balance them, and no greater certainty 
is attainable. We deny, however, empha- 
tically that man is left in this state by 
the Christian revelation. The being of 
God is a metaphysical certainty. The 
fact of revelation is a moral certainty, re- 
ducible in the last analysis to a certainty 
which is metaphysical and sufficient to 
produce an absolute assent of the mind 
without any fear of the contrary. The 
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articles of faith proposed by the revela- 
tion of God ought to have the same cer- 
tainty, since it is necessary to believe 
them without doubting. Our respected 
authors cannot propose a reasonable mo- 
tive for believing all the doctrines of 
their sect or school without any doubt, 
but can only propose opinions more or 
less probable, or even directly contrary to 
reason. We do not think, therefore, that 
they will be able to satisfy the reason of 
any person who thinks logically that their 
theories of Christianity are true and com- 
plete. The most they can do is to breed 
an anxious desire to find out with cer- 
tainty what Christianity is and to attain 
to a rational faith. 


CELEBRATED SANCTUARIES OF THE 
MADONNA. By Rev. J. Spencer 
Northcote, D.D., President of St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott. For sale by 
the Catholic Publication Society, 
New York. 


This is a valuable contribution to 
Catholic literature, and presents a sub- 
ject of interest not only to Catholics, 
but to the public at large; for great 
public facts are always of interest, what- 
ever may be our opinion in regard to 
their significance. A clear and full ac- 
count is given in this book of the prin- 
cipal facts connected with the origin of 
some of the sanctuaries of the Madonna 
in Europe, particularly of the Holy 
House of Loreto and the recently es- 
tablished pilgrimage of La Salette in 
France. We do not see how any one 
can read it and resist the conviction 
that God has, by his own finger, estab- 
lished and maintained the devotion of 
the faithful at these holy places. It is 
easy enough to cry superstition, and to 
call everything supernatural supersti- 
tious. But the evidence of facts speaks 
for itself, and we commend this book to 
the candid reader, confident of his favor- 
able judgment in spite of all preconceiv- 
ed opinions, as able to speak for itself. 
We have, moreover, found it most at- 
tractive, and have read it from beginning 
to end with unflagging interest. It is 
calculated to quicken the faith of the 
dumb Christian, open his eyes to the 
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unseen world, and fill his heart with de- 
sire for virtue and the love of God, and, 
as well, to produce in the mind of the 
careless a deeper conviction of the truth 
of spiritual things, which may make him 
set less value on the present, and prize 
more highly the world to come. We 
hope this book may attract attention 
and be widely circulated. 


NOTES ON THE RUBRICS OF THE Ro- 
MAN RITUAL: Regarding the Sacra- 
ments in general, Baptism, the Eu- 
charist, and Extreme Unction. By 
Rev. James O’Kane, Senior Dean, St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. New 


York: The Catholic Publication 
House. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 527. 
1868. 


This is one of the most excellent com- 
mentaries upon the Ritual that has come 
under our notice. The reverend author 
has for several years delivered lectures 
upon the Rubrics to the senior class of 
theological students in Maynooth, and 
the substance of these lectures is to be 
found in the present volume. That he 
is eminently qualified for such a difficult 
task, is apparent from the thoroughly 
practical as well as theoretical knowledge 
he displays in treating of the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. 

Priests on the mission will find the 
book one of the most useful works for 
reference on the subjects treated of which 
can be found in the English language. 

It has been examined by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, and received its 
approbation, and can, therefore, be con- 
sulted and followed with confidence as 
good authority. 





APPLETON’S 
FOR 1867. 


ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA 


This valuable work appears to receive 
more care and attention each year. The 
present volume is of unusual importance 
on account of the political events in our 
own country and elsewhere, bearing on 
the ultimate destiny of the Christian 
world, which are recorded in its pages. 
It contains, also, a very fair statement of 
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the history and present condition of the 
Pope’s temporal dominion, and of the 
principal events in the history of the 
Catholic Church during the year. In the 
article on the “ Roman Catholic Church,” 
it is incorrectly stated that the Council 
of Florence is by some regarded as cecu- 
menical. It is universally regarded as 
ecumenical, and was one of the most im- 
portant councils ever held in the church. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople, the 
Greek Emperor, the representatives of 
the other Eastern patriarchs and of the 
Russian Church, and a number of other 
Eastern prelates were present, and dis- 
cussed all their causes of difference with 
the Roman Church during thirteen 
months, after which they signed the Act 
of Union, and united in a solemn defini- 
tion of the supremacy of the Pope. 

The Council of Basle is enumerated 
among the certain cecumenical councils, 
although all its acts from the twenty- 
fifth session have been condemned, and 
none of those of the prior sessions ap- 
proved, by the Holy See. Although a 
few Gallican writers have maintained 
that this council was cecumenical during 
its earlier sessions, their opinion is gene- 
rally rejected and is of no weight. 


Rep Cross; or, Young America in 
England and Wales. By Oliver Op- 
tic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This volume, the third of the series 
published under the title of Young 
America Abroad, continues and con- 
cludes the travels and adventures of the 
naval cadets on British soil and in Bri- 
tish waters. London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, the Isle of Wight, the Lake 
District, Snowdon, the Menai Straits, 
etc., are visited, affording an opportu- 
nity for the introduction of a great deal 
of miscellaneous information regarding 
the physical geography and history of 
many interesting localities. So far the 
book is unexceptionable. The adven- 
tures of the students, however, are, in 
Oliver Optic’s usual style, exaggerated 
to the very verge of credibility ; and 
though they will doubtless be relished 
by the class for which they are written, 
We no less decidedly think that, as men- 
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tal food for youth, the selection is not 
the most judicious, and that the author 
could very easily, with equal credit to 
himself and greater benefit to his juve- 
nile readers, serve up something else 
more nutritious, if less palatable, or not 
so highly seasoned. As regards the stu- 
dents themselves, it seems to us, also, 
that the author has not yet hit upon the 
golden mean: the good boys are almost 
too good, the bad equally untrue to na- 
ture. Our experience with boys—and 
it is by no means slight or superficial— 
tends to prove that with those who, from 
an indisposition to submit to an “iron 
rule,” are commonly known as “ wild,” 
such impatience of restraint generally 
springs from exuberant animal spirits, 
and is seldom, if ever, met with in con- 
nection with meanness, much less vice. 
Per contra, the greatest sycophants are, 
as a rule, the meanest and most de- 
praved. 


CHAUDRON’S NEW FOURTH READER. 
On an Original Plan. By A. De V. 
Chaudron. Mobile: W. G. Clark & 
Co. Pp. 328. 1867. 


Exteriorly, this book presents a by 
no means pleasing appearance ; hence, 
the greater our surprise, and, we may 
add, our pleasure, at the variety and ex- 
cellence of its contents, in which re- 
spect it is nowise inferior to any of 
those in use in our public schools. 
While we cannot expect for Mrs. Chau- 
dron’s Series of Readers an extended 
circulation in this city, in view of so 
many and generally deserving rivals 
already firmly established amongst us, 
we do with confidence recommend them, 
if in their general features they resem- 
ble this, the only one of the series sub- 
mitted to us. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST — SPIRITUAL 
CoMBAT — TREATISE ON PRAYER. 
Boston: P. Donahoe. Pp. 816. 1868. 


Decidedly opposed to small type in 
books of a religious or educational 
character, we can cheerfully overlook its 
use in this instance, giving us, as it does, 
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complete in one vo.ume and in bulk not 
exceeding the average size of prayer- 
books, three such admirable devotional 
works. 


IRISH HOMES AND IRISH HEARTS. By 
Fanny Taylor, author of Zastern 
Hospitals, Tyborne, Religious Orders, 
etc., etc. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 
Pp. xi. 215. 


The original work, of which this vol- 
ume is a very neat reprint, was favorably 
mentioned in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
for September, 1867. Hence we need 
not enter into details. It is enough to 
say that the author, leaving the beaten 
track of ordinary tourists, devoted her- 
self to the visitation and inspection of 
the various charitable and religious 
institutions of Ireland, the number and 
excellence of which amply vindicate 
“the warmth of Irish hearts and the 
depth of Irish faith.” This volume gives 
the result of her examination. It un- 
folds not a new, but to many an unex- 
pected, phase of Irish character, and 
will well repay a perusal, from which few 
can rise without being benefited thereby. 


CHOICE OF A STATE OF LIFE. By Fa- 
ther C. G. Rossignoli, S.J. Transla- 
ted from the French. 1 vol. 16mo, 
pp. 252. Baltimore: John Murphy & 
Co. 1868. 


This is a well-reasoned little treatise 
on vocations, or the choice of a state of 
life, an important matter too little thought 
of in our day, when material things have 
the upper hand, and spiritual things are 
made of so little account. Many, no 
doubt, fitted by their talents and called 
by an interior voice to the priesthood or 
the religious state, neglect the call; and 
others again, quite unfit, thrust them- 
selves forward, allured by some pros- 
pect of worldly advancement. This lit- 
tle book clearly exposes the motives 
which should govern us in the choice of 


a State of life. If read in a calm and un- 
disturbed state of mind, we do not doubt 
it will do a great deal of good, and induce 
many to embrace the better part which 
shall not be taken away from them. 


MARGARET: A Story of Life in a Prai- 
rie Home. By Lyndon. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 


A pleasantly told story of everyday 
life. The interest in the narrative is well 
sustained throughout ; the incidents na- 
tural, yet effectively introduced; and the 
characters strongly marked and ‘suffi- 
ciently diversified. “Life in a prairie 
home,” however, if here faithfully de- 
scribed, differs materially from what it is 
generally supposed to be. The inci- 
dents are such as to be equally possible 
in any village in any one of the original 
thirteen states. 


ELINOR JOHNSTON: Founded on Facts; 
and MAURICE AND GENEVIEVE, OR 
THE ORPHAN TWINS OF BEAUCE. 
Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham. 
Pp. 136. 


Two charming stories for children, 
tastefully got up, if we except an occa- 
sional inequality in the pages and care- 
lessness in typography, which we hope to 
see avoided in future volumes. There is 
no reason why books intended for child- 
ren should not be as creditable in appear- 
ance as those for adults. That this can 
be done is proved by the beautifully uni- 
form series just issued by the Catholic 
Publication Society. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Joun Murpny & Co., Baltimore: The First- 
Class Book of History, designed for pupils com- 
mencing the study of history, with questions ; adapt- 
ed to the use of academies and schools. By M. J. 
Kerney, A.M., author of Compendium of Ancient 
and Modern History, Columbian Arithmetic, etc., 
etc., etc. ‘Twenty-second revised edition. Enlarged 
by the addition of Lessons in Ancient History. 1 
vol. 16mo, pp. 335- 


From P. O’SHea, New York: O’Shea’s Popular Ju- 
venile Library. First series. 12 vols., illustrated. 





